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 vilized ſtate uſually compoſe the moſt inſtructive and moſt 
; Intereſting part of its hiſtory ; but the ſudden, violent, and 


_ unprepared revolutions, incident to Barbarians, are fo 
=. much guided bycaprice; and terminate ſo often in truelty, 
= :- that they diſguſt us by the uniformity of their appearance; 
-— and it is rather fortunate for letters that they are buried in 

8 ſilence and oblivion. The only certain means, by which 


nations can indulge their curioſity in reſearches concerning FE 
4 their remote ofigin, is to conſider the language, manners, 
and cuſtoms of their anceſtors, and to compare them with 
"= | thoſe of the neighbouring nations. The fables, which 
1 are commonly employed to ſupply the place of true bir. q 
1 we 7 tory, ought entirely to be diſregarded; or if any excep- ? 
= | tion be admitted to this general rule, it can only be in 
favour of the ancient Grecian fiſtions, which are ſo cele- 
brated and ſo agreeable, that they will ever be the odjects 5 
of the attention of mankind. Neglecting, therefore; all 
traditions or rather tales concerning the more early hiſtory i 
f Britain, we ſhall only conſider. the ſtate of the inha- 
3 it appeared to the Romans on their r invaſion of 
this country: We ſhall briefly run over the events, which 
© attended the conqueſt made by that empire, as belonging 
more to Roman than Britiſh ſtory: : We ſhall haſten. 


- * 5. 2  thiougkh the obſcure and unintereſting period of Saton 
ITS ils: And ſhall reſerve'a more full narration for thoſe 


ALL Albit writers agree in e the firſt inha- 
= Proms of Britain as a tribe of the Gauls or Celtæ, Who 
© pebpled' that iſland from the neighbouring: continent. 


Their language was the ſame, their manners, their go- 


vernment, their ſuperſtition; varied only by thoſe ſmall 


ING * which-cime or: CREE RAS the bor- 5 


8 HISTORY of ENGLANG. 
. 8 H = P. corded, could And little: or no entertainment to men 
born in a more cultivated age. The convulſions of a ci- 


tines, when the truth is both ſo well aſcertained and ſo 
; mate as to ee entertainment and WEE 1 


A 
b 
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nations muſt neceſſ 


guous to Italy, had acquired, from a commerce with 
their- ſouthern neighbours, ſome refinement in the arts, 
which gradually diffuſed themſelves northwards, and 


ſpread but a very faint light over this iſland. The Greek 


and Roman navigators / or | merchants (for there were 


ſearcely any other travellers in thoſe ages) brought back 
the moſt ſhocking accounts of the ferocity of the people, 


which they magnified, as uſual, in order to excite the ad- 


miration of their countrymen. The ſouth-eaſt parts, 


however, of Britain had already, before the age of Cæſar, 
made the firſt and moſt requiſite ſtep, towards a civil ſettle- 


ment; and the Britons, by. tillage and agriculture, had 


there encreaſed to a great multitude ®, - The other inha=. 
bitants of the iſland ſtill maintained themſelves by paſture; 


They were. clothed with ſkins of beaſts : They dwelt in 
huts, | which: they reared in the foreſts and-marſhes, with 
which the country was covered: They ſhifted eafily their 
habitation, when actuated either by the hopes of plunder | 


or the fear of an enemy: The convenience of feeding 


their cattle was even a ſufficient motive for removing their | 


ſeats; And as they were ignorant: of all the refinements of 


life, their wants and; their W "ee __— any ; 


and limited. 


5 Tas Britons d were e divided } into many {mall actions or N 
tribes; and being a military people, whoſe ſole property 
was their arms and their cattle, it was impoſlible, after 
they had acquired a reliſh of liberty, for their princes or 


chieftains to eſtabliſh any deſpotic authority over them. 
Their governments, though menarchical, . > were free, as 


well as thoſe. of all the Celtic nations; and the common 5 
people ſeem even to have enjoyed more-liherty. among 
| hows neg he: nations of Gaul , from whom 


.ACefar, lib. * - d Died. Sie. tb. 4. Mela, m. a caps 6. 
be ne 4. 5 Dion Caſſius, lib. 75, © © Czfar; lib. 6. 
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eſl Aly iheroducs; - The inhabi- C x * 
tants nach Gaul, eſpecially in thoſe parts which lye conti- . 


2 5 1 3 deſcended... Each 8 Aided n 
tions within itſelf : It was 


moſity againſt the neighbouring ſtates: And while the 


ed with jealouſy or ani 


arts of peace were yet unknown, wars were the chief oc- 


5 eupation, and formed the chief ode of abition, among 


* 
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| 3 . e  ſiderable parts of their government; and the Druids, "who: 
= were theit prieſts, poſſeſſed great authority among them. 
H TT Beſides miniſtering at the altar, and directing all religious 
= . duties, they preſided over tlie education of youth; they 
FE enjoyed an immunity from wars and taxes; they poſſeſſed 
both the civil and criminal juriſdiction; they decided all. 
controverſies among ſtates as well as among private per- 
ſüſons, and whéever refuſed to ſubmit to their decree was. 
—_. - expoſed to the moſt ſevere penalties. The ſentence of 
Fan excommunitation was denounced: againſt him: He was 


2388 


A debarred-all intercourſe with his fallow-eitive 
=_ the common affairs of life : His company wis univerſally” 
=_ _ hunned, as profane and dangetous: He was refuſed the 


—_ -. pee relief from the miſery and zn u te which he 
F 1 5 Was expoſed; Thus, the bands of govern „which. 
_ were naturally looſe among that rude ind bunt peo- 


ys | * Ty. | e FETs: 


- 


—_ No ſpecies r aperlition wal ever more TY _ 


1 - it was in the power of the eccleſiaſtics ts inflict in this 
5 world, they inculcated the eternal migration of ſouls ; 


_ forbid. acceſs to the ſacrifices or public worſhip: He was- 
955 even in 5 


protection of law i: And death itſelf became to him an 


= bee. weee happily corroborated eee thr * 
=. ig | that the Druids. - Beſides the ſevere penalties,” which. 


5 chr elle a fr e, ths Ee 
1 their timorous votaries. n their rites in dark 


e Tack, A tit, ine b., Sino, lb, 46 ehe. 
lib. 12. cap. 1. 5 e 411 , "ot FT „ + * Sew 1 7 
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1 over their religion; they | 


| rem doctrines only to the initiated, and ftrifly forbad 
te committing of them to writing; leſt they ſhould at any 
time be expoſed to the examination of the profane vulgar. 


Human ſacrifices were practiſed among them: The ſpoils 
of war were often devoted to their divinities; and they 


puniſhed with the ſevereſt tortures whoever dared to ſecrete 


any part of the conſecrated offering : Theſe treaſures they 


| kept in woods and foreſts, ſecured by no other guard 
than the terrors of their religion®; and this conqueſt over 
human avidity may be regarded ks more ſignal than their 
prompting men to the moſt extraordinary and moſt violent 
efforts. No idolatrous worſhip ever attained. ſuch an 


aſcendant over mankind as that of the ancient Gauls 


Britons; and the Romans, after their conqueſt, finding 


it impoſſible to reconcile thoſe nations to the laws and in- 


itutions of their maſters, while it maintained its autho- 
rity,” were at laſt obliged to aboliſh it by penal ſtatutes; 


A 3 which had: never in any ol MEAS been 
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world, then moſtly unknown, he took. adyantage of a 


; ſhort interval in his Gaulic wars, and made an invaſion _ 
on Britain. The natives, informed of his intention; 
were ſenſible of the unequal conteſt, and endeavoured ta 

appeaſe him by ſubmifſions, which, however: retarded 

not the execution 2 his deſign. After ſome. * 


n Czar, te” 1 Sueton. in. Vits Claudil, = 
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5 HE Britons had long aſe th in this. ru 3 EM . 
dependant ſtate, when Cæſar, having over-run.atl 
Gaul by his victories, firſt caſt his eye on their illand. 
He was not allured either by its riches or its renown but 
being ambitious of carrying the Roman arms into a new” 


a 


_ C. 959 


HISTORY: OF-ENGLAND. 
d, as is ſuppoſed, at Deal; and having 


| ſeveral 8 over the Britons, and obliged dbewte 
nao ant, - promiſe hoſtages for their future obedience, he was con- 


ſtrained, by the neceſſity of his affairs, and the approach 


of winter, to withdraw his forces into Gaul. The Bris 
tons, relieved from the terror of bis arms, neglected the 


performance of their ſtipulations; and that haughty con- 
queror reſolved next ſummer to chaſtiſe them for this 


breach of treaty. He landed with a greater. force; and 


though he found a more regular reſiſtance from the Bri | 
tons, Who had united under Caſſivelaunus, one: of- theit 
petty princes; he diſcomfited- them in every action. He 
advanced into the country; paſſed the Thames in the face 
of the enemy; teck and burned the capital of Caſſivelau- 

nus; eſtabliſhed his ally, Mandubratius, in the ſovereignty 


. = the. Trinobantes; and having obliged the inhabitants 
to make him new ſubmiſſions, he again returned with his 


army into Gaul, and left the a 4 . ee 


mare nominal than real in this iſland. 


Tx civil wars, which enſued, nod which peed 


the way for the eſtabliſhment of monarchy in Rome, 
ſaved the Britons from that yoke, which was. ready to be 
| impoſed upon them. Auguſtus, the ſucceſſor of Cæſar, 


content with the victory obtained over the liberties of. his 
own country, was little ambitious of acquiring fame by 
foreign wars ; and being apprehenſive leſt the ſame unli- | 
mited extent of dominion, which had fi ubverted the 5 7 


lic, might alſo overwhelm' the empire, he recommended 
| it to his ſucceſſors never to enlarge the territories of the 


Romans. Tiberius, jealous of the fame, which might 


be acquired by his generals, made this advice of Auguſtus | 


à pretence for his inaCtivity x. The mad ſallies of Cali- 
gula, in which he menaced Britain-with an invaſion, 
ſerved only to expoſe himſelf and the empire to ridicule; 


| Ons the Britons had now, 1 Aae a TIE en 


N Tacit, _ 
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I joyed tl | unmoleſted; when the ae in he na Po; 
__ reign of Claudius, began to think ſeriouſly of reducing — 
them under their dominion. Without ſeeking any more 
juſtiſiable reaſons of hoſtility than were employed by the | 
later Europeans in ſubjecting the Africans and Americans, A. P. 43. 
| they ſent over an army under the command of Plautiuss, 
an able general, who gained ſome victories, and made a 
conſiderable progreſs in ſubduing the inhabitants. Clau- 
dius himſelf, finding matters ſufficiently. prepared for his 
reception, made a journey into Britain; and received the 
ſubmiſſion of ſeveral Britiſh ſtates, the Cantii, Atrebates, 
Regni, and PFrinobantes, who inhabited the at- ftr 
parts of the iſland, and whom their poſſeſſions and cult: 
vated manner of life rendered willing to purchaſe peacaalt 
the expence of their liberty, The other Britons, under 
the command of Caractacus, ſtill maintained an obſtinate 
reſiſtance, and the Romans made little progreſs againſt 
them; till Oſtorius Scapula was ſent over to command 1 
their armies. This general advanced the Roman con- , p. * 
queſts over the Britons; pierced into the country of the 
Silures, a warlike nation, who inhabited the banks of the 
Severne; defeated Caractacus in a great battle; ; took him 
priſoner, and ſent him to Rome, where his magnanimous 
behaviour procured him better treatment than thoſe con- 
querors uſually beſtowed on x Captive 8 
| NoTwITHSTANDING theſe misfortunes, the my j 
were not ſubdued ; and this iſland was regarded by tze 
ambitious Romans as a field in which military honour - 2 
might till be acquired. Under the reign of Nero, Sue- A. v. %ß I 
tonius Paulinus was. i veſted with the command, and I 
prepared to ſignalize = name by victories over thoſe 3 
barbarians. Finding that the iſland of Mona, now, ö;’ 
Angleſey, was th chief ſeat of the Druids, he refolved isi 
10 attack it, and to ſubject a place, which ras th net - 
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du landing on this ſacred iland, both by the force of their | 


b 3 ins and the terrors of their religion. The women and 
* 4+ 5s ©: were intermingled with the ſoldiers vpon the ſhore; 
ES 8 about with flaming torches in their hands, 

WE and:tofling their diſhevelled hair, they ſtruck greater ter- 

_ 8 ror into the aſtoniſhed Romans by their howlings, cries, 
a2 nd execrations, than the real danger from the armed 

—_: : forces was able to inſpire. But Suetonius, exhorting his 

= © troops to deſpiſe the+menaces' of 4 ſuperſtition; mc 

=. 9 deſpiſed impelled them to the attack, arqye:the Bri⸗ 
Wt» tons off the, field, burned, the Druids in the ame 
=. 2 which thoſe prieſts had Trepared-f 
=: - fatal the conſecrated groves and altars ; and, bav- 
nm ches triumphed aver the religion of the Britons, he 

Ss thought als future progreſs would be eaſy, in reducing 

= thepeopleto ſubjection. But he was diſappointed in his 

==: The Britons, | taking advantage of his ab- 


WRT 


2 


* ſence, were EY in arms; and headed by Boadicea, queen 
of the Iceni, who had been treated in the moſt i ignomini- 


3 9 ; 

p * S 

22 * n 
+ x 


** 
* 


* I 5 0 1 manner by the Roman tribunes, had already attacked 
= - wigh ſucceſs ſeveral ſettlements of their inſulting o conquers. 
_—_ - brd. Suetonius haſtened' to the protection of. 


ww bich was already a flouriſhing city; but he found on } bis 


9 1.7 Fa x; 


= arial, chat it would be regqu ſafe 
1 ER abandon. that place to the mercileſs fury of the e enemy, 
—_ London was reduced to aſhes ; 5 Such of, the inhabitants as 


remained in. It, were cruelly maſſacred red ;. the Romans and 


; * „ ond Without diſtinction; and the Britons, by ren % 
8 war thus bloody, ſeemed determined to cut off aft 
* . | hopes of | peace or airy apts with the enemy, But die 


1 0 of the Britons are re aid to kave ——Y 
* "ps = er rather - than N fall into | the. 
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their captive enemies, 


e for the general ſafety-to. | 


l ſtrangers, to the number of 76,000, were put to the 
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babe 1 guetonius from a go- 
enen whore, 57. fullering and inficting ie niany | 
fovetities, he was judged improper for compoling the 
2 and alarmed minds of the inhabitants. © Afies Toke 
; 'Cerealis received the command from Veſpaſian, 
and * bravery propagated the terror of the Roman 
Julius Frontinus ſucceeded Cerealis bath in authe- 
nity . in reputation: But the general, who finally | 
eſtabliſhed the dominion of the Romans in this iſland. 
was Julius Agricola, who governed it in the reigns of 
Veſpaſin, Titus and Domitian, and ditingviſhed hin- 
ſelf i in that ſcene of 1 By 
Tals great commander . a regular x vol for * 
doing Britain, and. tendering the acquiſition uſeful to che 
conquerors, | He carried his victorious arms/n northwards, | 
defeated the Britons in every encounter, . pierced i 


inacceſſible foreſts and mountains, of Caledonia, DS. 


every ſtate to ſubjection in the ſouthern parts of the A 
and chaced before him all the men of ſiercer and more 

intractable ſpirits, who deemed war and death: itſelf lefs 
intolerable than ſervitude under. the victors. He even 
defeatet} them in a deciſive action, which they fought 


8 


under Galgacus, their leader; and having fixed a chain of 


1 between the friths of Clyde and Forthz; he 
thereby cut off che ruder and more anna 
iſland, and fe; bbs Reman mrones Fi ie incur- 


Ef 


fions of the barbarous inhabitants s. 


+:DvninG-4 military A FO VOOR 
the arts of peace. He introduced laws and civility: among 
the Britons, taught them t to deſire and raiſe all the con- 
veniencies of life, reconciled them to the 
guage and manners, inftrufted them in eee 
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gung e which he had forged both. eaſy and agreeable. to theme. 
be inhabitants, having experienced how unequal their 
dyn force was to reſiſt that of the Romans, acquieſced 


. the dominion of their maſters, and were e e in- 


- Ccorporated as a part of that mighty empire. 
Tus was the laſt durable conqueſt IP the Dad. 


| mans; and Britain, once ſubdued, gave no farther inqui- 


etude to the: victor. Caledonia alone, defended by its 
| barren mountains, and by the contempt" which the Ro- 


| dns enterttined for it, ſometimes infeſted the more 


cultivated parts of the iſland by the incurſions of its ina 
* bitants. The better to ſecure the frontiers of the empire, 
Adrian, who viſited this iſland, built a rampart between 
the river Tyne and the frith of Solway : Lollius 'Urbicus, 
under Antoninus Pius, erected one in the place where 
Agricola had formerly eſtabliſhed his garriſons:, wm | 
arms to the moſt northern extremity of it, added new 
fortifications to the wall of Adrian; apd during the reigns 5 
of all the Roman emperors, ſuch a profound tranquillity | 


who made an expedition into Britain, and carried his 


_ prevailed in Britain, that little mention is made of the 


affairs of that iſland by any hiſtorian. The only inci- 
dents, which occur, are ſome ſeditions or rebellions of 


the Roman legions quartered there, and ſome uſurpations 


of the imperial dignity by the Roman governors. The 


: natives, diſarmed, diſpirited, and ſubmiſſive, had loſt all 


defire and even idea of their former 5 and 


Aàance. ; _ 


Bor the period was now come, belt that enormous 
Sa the Roman empire, which had diffuſed ſlavery 


and oppreſſion, t r with peace and civility, over ſo 


conſiderable a part of the globe, was approaching towards 


its final diſſolution, Italy, and the center of the empire, 
e. during ſo many ages, from all concern in 3 


JET 


5 N * 4 2A N 
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i wars, had entively loſt the military ſpirit, and were . Cc s k. 
pled by an enervated race, equally diſpoſed to ſubmit to a 


foreign yoke, or to the tyranny of their own rulers. The 
emperors found themſelves obliged to recruit their legions 


om the frontier provinces, where the genius of war, 
though. languiſhing, was not totally extinct; and theſe 


mercenary forces, careleſs of laws and civil inſtitutions, 

_ eſtabliſhed a military government, no leſs dangerous to the 
ſopereign than to the people. The farther pragrefs of the 

ſame diſorders introduced the bordering barbarians into 


the ſervice of the Romans ; and thoſe flerce nations, hav- 


1 ing now added diſcipline and ſkill to their native bravery, | 


could no longer be reſtrained by the impotent policy of- 
the emperors, who were accuſtomed to employ one in the 


deſtruction of the others. Senſible of their on force, 
and allured by-the proſpect of fo rich a prize, the nor- 
thern barbarians, in the reign of Arcadius and Honorius, 


aſſailed at once all the frontiers. of the Roman empire; 
and having firſt ſatiated their avidity by plunder, began 
to think of fixing a ſettlement i in the waſted provinces. 


| The more diſtant barbarians, who occupied the deſerted 
| habitations of the former, advanced in their acquiſitions, 


and preſſed with their incumbent weight the Roman ſtate, 
already unequal” to the load which it ſuſtained.” Inſtead 
of arming the people in their own defence, theremperors- 
recalled. all the diſtant legions, in whom alone they could 


_ repoſe confidence; and collected the whale military force 
for the defence of the capital and center of the empire. 
The neceſſity of ſelf· preſervation had ſuperſeded the am- 


bition of power; and the ancient point of honour, never 
to contract the limits of the empire, could. no a be 


| attended to in this deſperate extremity. 


BRITAIN by its ſituation was mmores * the fury 


| of theſe. barbarous. incurſions; and being alſo a remote 


province, not much valued by the Romans, the legions, 


1 defended} it, Were carried. £ over to the . 1 
"rk: X Ital 


PTY 


* 
9 
x _ 
. - 
* 
3 


ee ah and Gaul. But that province, though: ſecured by I 
— che ſea againſt the inroads of the greater tribes of barbat 


the whole province with ſubjection, or, what the inh 
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rians, found enemies on its frontiers, who took advantage 


. of its preſent deſenceleſs ſituation. - The Picts and Scots; 


who dwelt in the northern parts, beyond the wall of An- 


toninus, made incurſions upon e eee Swart 


—— theſe combined nations 1 | 


tants more dreaded, with plunder and devaſtation. The i 
former people ſeem to have been a tribe of the native Bri- 


tiſh race, who, haying been chaced into the northern mm parts 


by che conqueſts of Agricola, had there intermingled with 
the ancient inhabitants; The other were derived from the 
ſame Celtic origin, had firſt been eſtabliſhed in Ireland, 
had ſent over a colony to the north-weſt coaſts of this 
illand, and had long been accuſtomed, as well from their 


| old as their new 3 to infeſt the Roman province by 


pyracy and rapine S. Theſe tribes, finding their more 
opulent neighbours expoſed to invaſion, ſoon broke over 


the Roman wall, no longer defended by the Roman arms; 


and though a contemptible enemy in themſelves, met with 


no reſiſtance from the unwarlike inhabitants. The Bri- 
tons, accuſtomed to have recourſe to the emperors for de» 
fende as well as government, made ſupplications to Rome; 


and one legion was ſent over for their protection. This 
force was an over- match for the barbarians, repelled their 


| invaſion, routed them in every engagement, and having 
chaced them into their ancient limits, returned in triumph 


to the defence of the ſouthern provinces of the empire v7. 
Their retreat brought on 2 new invaſion of the enemy: 
The Britons made again an application to Rome, and 
obtained again the aſſiſtance of a legion, Which proved 


Kea fer their relief: But the Romans, reduced to 


42 5 . See Note [A] at the end She Volume. -. 8 „ q 
* {ra 8 15. 2, cap, ths ' Paull, wed n | 
* ; 
„ 
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vw home, and. fat wich thoſe diſtant ex- eier. 
peditions, informed the Britons that they muſt no longer „ 
look; to them for ſuccour, exhorted them to arm in their MF 
own defence and urged, that, as they were now their 
r e them to protect by their valour 

which their ancient lords had confer- 

e That they might leave the iſland with 

the better grace, the Romans aſſiſted them in erecting 

anew the wall of Severus, which was built entirely of 

ſtone, and which the Britons had not at that time artiſi- 

cers ſkilful enough to repair . And having done this lat 
good office-to the inhabitants, they bid a final adieu to 
Britain, about the year 448; after being maſters of the vo 
moſt. a REN it ene the e e * 
ee . 5 


N "The, BRITO N 8. 
Gs ; r abject Britons regarded this vat of 1 


„ 


to put in practice the rn counſel given PE: by. the 
1 to arm in their on defence. | Unaccuſtomed 
both to the perils of war, and to the e cares of civil govern- 
ment, they foun themſelves incapable of forming or exe 
Jt any.m fa for reſiſting | the incurſions of the _ 
rbarians. Gratian alſo and Conſtantine, two Romans | I 
Who had a little before aſſumed the purple in Britain, FEES 4 
had carried over to the continent the flower of the Britiſh — 
youth; and having periſhed in their unſucceſsful attempts 
on the imperial throne, had deſpoiled the iſland of TT 
1 5 in this deſperate extremity, were 'belt able to defend. 4 
it. The Picts and Scots, finding that the "Romans had 0 
| ey relinquiſhed Britain, now regarded the, whole as | 
* Pas. 3 eder wall with redoub- 
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ce WA v. jed forces. The Britons, already ſubdued by their owif - 
fear „found the ramparts but a weak defence for them 4 
and deſerting their ſtation, left the country entirely open 
to the inroads of the barbarous enemy. The invaders 
carried devaſtation and ruin along with them; and exerted 
to the utmoſt their native ferocity, which was not miti- 
geated by the helpleſs. condition and ſubmiſſive behaviour of 
tte inhabitants . The unhappy Britons had à third 
time recourſe to Rome; which had declared its reſolution 
for ever to abandoit them. Ztiusy the patrician, ſuſ- 
tained, at that time, by his valour and magnanimity, the 
tottering ruins of the empire; and revived for a moment 
among the degenerate Romans the ſpirit, as well as diſci> 
pline of their anceſtors.” The Britiſh ambaſſadors carried 
to him the letter of their countrymen, which was ins 
=. ſcribed, The Greans US the Britons, The tenor of the 
. epiſtle was ſuitable to its ſuperſeription. The barbarians, 
ſay they, on the one hand, chace us into the ſeaz the ſea, 
on the other, throws us back upon the barbarians; and we. 
have only the hard. choice left us, of periſhing by the ſword or. 
by; he. waves t. But Etius, preſſed by the arms of Attila, 6 
the moſt terrible « enemy that ever aſſailed the empire, had . 
no leiſure to attend to the complaints of es whom : 
generoſity alone could induce him to The Bri- 
tons, thus rejected, were reduced te pair deſert 
* 


their habitations, abandoned tillage, and flying for pros . 
tection to the foreſts and mountains, ſuffered equally | 

from hu nger and from the 'enemy. The barbarians them. 

ſelves began to feel the preſſures of famine in a country - 

which they had ravaged ; and being haraſſed by the dif- : 

perſed Britons, wa had not dared to reſiſt them i in þ . 


* 
27 ra, _ 


"+ Gilda, Bede, pb. x I. Ann. Brett. p. 45. 3 wot Glaze, 4%, | 
nb. 2. cap. 13. Malmeſbüry, lib. 1. cap, 1. Ann. Beverl.« F. "45+ 
* Chron. Sax. p. 1. Edit. 1692. | 
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AWE S I 
bedy, they, retreated with” their ſpoils into their” vun e rig. 
country v. . 3 

Tux Britons, thn if of this Mas re- 

turned to their uſual occupations; and the favourable 
ſeaſons, which ſucceeded, ſeconding their induſtry, made 

them ſoon forget their paſt miſeries, and reſtored to them 

great plenty of all the neceſſaries of life. No more can 

be imagined to have been poſſeſſed by. a people fo rude, 

who had 1 not, without the affiftance. of. the Romans, art 4 

of maſonry lufficient to raiſe a ſtone rampart for their own | 

defence: Vet the Monkiſh hiſtorians , who treat of thoſe 

events, complain of the luxury of the Britons during this Wn 

period, and aſcribe to that vice, not to their cowardice, _ 

or improvident counſels, all. their f ubſequent calamities. | 

Tux Britons, entirely occupied in the enjoyment of 

the preſent interval of p eace, made no proviſion for reſiſt- 

ing the enemy, who, invited by their former timid 9 a 

viour, ſoon threatened them with a new invaſion. 5 

are not exactly informed what ſpecies of civil 1 

the Romans on their departure had left among the Bri- 

tons; but it appears probable, that the great men in the 

different diſtricts aſſumed a kind of regal, though preca- 

rious authority; and lived in a great meaſure independan: 

of each other 7. To this diſunion of counſels were alſo - 

added the diſputes of theology; and the diſciples of Pela= 

gius, who was himſelf a native of Britain, having en- 

creaſed to a great multitude, gabe alarm to the clergy; 0 

who ſeem to have been more intent on ſupprefling them, 

than on oppoſing the public enemy. Labouring under 

theſe domeſtic evils, and menaced I a foreign invaſion, 

the Britons attended only to the ſuggeſtions of their pre- 

Te fears xg 7282 1 the counſels of 1 
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m, who, thbugh ſtained with. 


ä 8 , polleſed 1 the chief authority among them , oo 
un 5 75 to invite oyer the. 
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_ at the eu” nations; known eicher 5 ar: 
=, dient or modern times, the Germans ſeem to bave 
= been the moſt diſtinguiſhed! both by their manners and p po- 
Z litical inſtitutions, a and to hive carried to the Ri igheſt pi itch 
ry; Nick: on! Hh irtues 
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: the virtues of valour and love” of liber 
2 which can have place among At yncivi rte 
Jute and humdnity zue conjnonly Aegiesde 
enen, een hen eltabfühed Wing the 95 
1 for it was not " bbiverfal)" poſſeſſed” a very limited Autho- 
= _ Fity 3; and Hough! the Tovereign was ufually choſen Frog 
© . * * amongſt thero al fatpily, he was directed in every m 
ſure by the common conſent of the nation, over whom he 
preſided.” When any important affairs were Wien 
all che varriors met in arms; the men of greate | 
_ fity employed perſuaſton to engage their conſents? "the 
| People expreſſed · their approbation by rattling their armourʒ 
br Meir diſſent by murmurs; there was no neceſſity for a 
5 lde ſerutiny of votes among a multitude,” ho were uſu⸗ 
1 _ ally carried with a ſtrong current too — 
and the meaſute; thus ſuddenly choſen by general / agret . 
tent; was executed with alabrity, and e With 8 
bf, Even in wary: the princes: governed more by ex- 
| ample than hy 1 een union | 
was in a greatameallire- dif and the infer 
LE adminifitred r en indepewant manner; each 
 - -"inhiparticularifirid Tneſe v ö 
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+ 45 5 . the people i in their great « councils'; and though regard 
wer vai at Bees chi peta quis, 
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chielly their valour, procured, them, from the ſuffrages of . be | 
 theirfeHow-citizens, that honourable but dangerous diſtinc- — 
tion. The warriors of each tribe attached themſelves to 
their leader, with the moſt devoted affection and moſt un- 
ſhaken conſtancy. iT hey attended him as his ornament. 
in peace, as his defence in war, as his council in the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice. Their conſtant emulation in mi- 
litary reno n diſſolved not that inviolable friendſhip which 
they profeſſed to their chieftain and to each other. To 
die for the honour of their band was their chief ambition: 
To ſurvive. its diſgrace, or the death of their leader, was 
infamous. They even carried into the field their women 
and children, who adopted all the martial ſentiments of 
the men: And being thus impelled by every human mo- 
tive, they were invincible; where they were not oppoſed,... . 
either by the ſimilar manners and inſtitutions of the neigh- 
bouring Germans, or by the ſuperior dulsinine, e, 
and numbers of the Romans da $94 oa SID 61 Ry: Boys 
THz leaders and their military companions. were mains, - 
tained by the- labour. of their ſlaves, or by that of the 
weaker and leſs warlike part of the community, whom 
they defended. The contributions, which, they levied, 
went not beyond a bare ſubſiſtence; and the honours, ac. 
quired by a ſuperior rank, were the only reward of their 
ſuperior dangers and fatigues. All the refined arts of life ö 
were unknown among the Germans: Tillage  iefelf - was. | = 
almoſt wholly neglected: They even ſeem to have. been 
anxious to preyent any improvements of that nature; and 
the leaders, by annually diſtributing anew all the land 
among the inhabitants of each village, kept them from 
ing themſelves to particular poſſeſſions, or making | 
ſuch. progreſs. in, agriculture, as might. divert their at- „ 
tention from milita e 10 chief e of . 
the — 3 
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en A r. Tun We da bez ier Wenz is tegarded ax che bf 
the moſt warlike tribes of this fierce people, and had be- 
come the terror of the neighbouring nations . They lad 
diffuſed themſelves from the northerſt parts of Germany 
and the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, and had taker: poſſeſſion 
| of all the ſea- eoaſt from the mouth of the Rhine toe Jut- 

land; whence they had long infeſted by their pyracies all 
the eaſtern and ſouthern parts of Britain, and the nor- 
5 chern of Gaul In order to oppoſe their inroads, the 
Tp Romans had eſtabliſhed an officer, whom they called Count 
. E the Saxon ore; and as the naval arts can flouriſh among 
4 civilized people alone; they ſeem to have been more ſuc- 
ceſsfill irr repelling the Saxons than any of the other 
barbafians, by Whom they were invaded. The diſſolu- 
— tion of the Rottian power invited them to renew their 
|  Inroads; and it was an acceptable circumftance, that the 
_ deputies of the Britons appeared among tem, and prompt- 
ed them to undertake an enterprize, to n 775 were 


— CF themſelves ſufficiently inclined*; 


HNO r and Horſa, two Noche poſſeſſed AN 
| Gedi among the Saxons,” and were mich celebrated both 
for their- valdur and nobility.” They were reputed, as 
. moſt of the Saxon princes, to be ſprung from Woden, 
who was worſhipped as a god among thoſe nations, and 
© they are ſaid to be his great gtandſons't; a cheumſtance 
which added much to their authority. We ſhall not at- 
5 tempt to trace any h'ghier the origin of thoſe princes and 
nations. It is evident what fruitleſs labour it muſt be to 
' ſearch, in thoſe barbarous and illiterate ages, 'for the an- 
nals of a people, when their firſt leaders, known in any 
true hiſtory, were believed by them to be the fourth in 
deſcent from a fabulous deity, or from a mah, 'exilted by 
i gnorance into that character. The * induſtry” of a an- 


1 Marcell, lib, 23. Orofivs. . Amm, Marcell Bd. 27. 
cop 7. lib. 28. cap. 7. Td ” Malm, p. = "© Bede, lib. 7, 
. Saxon Chron, Pe 13. r 2 28. 1 
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1 led by imaginary analogies of names, or by un- cH A 3 


certain traditions, would in vain attempt to pierce into, 
that deep , bee covers * remote oy of 


ny nations; - 


Tuxsx two brothers, 4 5 ker provinces of 
Germany to be occupied by a warlike and neceſſitous peo- 
ple, and the rich provinces of Gaul already conquered or 
over- run by other German tribesz found it eaſy to per- 
ſuade their countrymen to embrace the ſole enterprize, 
which promiſed a favourable opportunity of diſplaying 
their valour and gratifying their avidity. They embarked 
their troops in three veſſels, and about the year 449 or 
450 b, carried over 1600 men, who landed in the iſle of 
Thanet, and immediately marched to the defence of the 
Britons againſt the northern invaders. .” The Scots and 
Pits were unable to reſiſt the valour of theſe auxiliaries; 


und the Britons, applauding their own wiſdom in calling 


over the Saxons, hoped thenceforth to enjoy peace and 
b under the 2 cr moon en of . mh 
Pee. 

Bur Hengiſt and Hort b hos heir eafy 
victory over the Scots and Picts, with what facility they 
might ſubdue the Britons themſelves, who had not been 
able to reſiſt thoſe feeble invaders, were determined to con- 
quer and fight for their on grandeur, not for the de- 
fence of their degenerate allies. They ſent intelligence 
to Saxony of the fertility and riches. of Britain; and re- 


preſented as certain the ſubjection of a people, ſo long 


diſuſed to arms, who, being now cut off from the Ro- 
man empire, of which they had been a province during ſo 


many ages, had not yet acquired any union among them- 
| ſelves, and were deſtitute of all affection to their new 1!» _ 
erties, and of all natjonal attachraents and regards 


„ Saxon Chronigle, P. 12, Gul.. alm. P. 12. Huntington, lib. 2. 
p. 309. Ethelwerd, . P- 723, 3 Chron, Sax, p. 12. 
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eu AP. The vices and puſillanimity of Vortigern, the Britiff 
— — were a new ground of hope; and the Saxons: in 


Germany, following ſuch agreeable proſpects, foon rein- 
forced Hengiſt and Horſa with 5000 men, who came over 
in ſeventeen veſſels. The Britons now began to enter- 
tain apprehenſions of their allies, whoſe numbers they 
found continually augmenting ; but thought of no reme- 
_ dy, except a paſſive ſubmiſſion and connivance. | This 
weak expedient ſoon failed them. The Saxons fought a 
quarrel by complaining, that their ſubſidies were ill paid, 
—at their proviſions withdrawn x: And immediately tak- 
ing off the maſk, they formed an alliance with the Pits 
1 tv paring and proceeded. eee, Ni. 
tons. 1 
n an impelled bs. theſe Wieland itt 
and rouzed to- indignation againſt their treacherous auxili- 
aries, were neceſſitated to take arms; and having depoſed 
Vortigern, who had become odious from his vices, and 
from the bad event of his raſh counſels, they put them- 
ſelves under the command of his ſon, Vortimer. T | 
fought many battles with their enemies; and though the 
victories in theſe actions be diſputed between the Britiſh- 
and Saxon annaliſts, the e, ſtill made by the Saxons 
prove that the advantage was commonly on their ſide. In 
one battle, however, fought at Eglesford, now Ailsford, 
Horſa, the Saxon general, was ſlain; and left the ſole 
command over his countrymen in the hands of Hengiſt. 
This active general, continually reinforced by freſh num 
bers from Germany, carried devaſtation into the moſt 
remote corners of Britain; and being chiefly anxious to 
ſpread the terror of his arms, he ſpared neither age, nor 
ſex, nor condition, wherever he marched: with his victo- 
rious forces. The private and public edifices of the Bri- 
tons were reduced to aſhes: The prieſts were ſlaughtered 
en the altars by thoſe idolatrous ſary: The — | 


„ Bede, Wb, 5. 5. 18. Verne, cap. 35. one gen * 
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and nobility bared the fate of the vulgar: The peoples Cc 4% P. 
flying to the mountains and deſerts, were intercepted and _ 5 
butchered in heaps: Some were glad to accept of life and 
ſervitude-under their victors: Others, deſerting their na- 
tive country, took ſhelter in the province of Armoricaz ' 
where, being charitably received by a people of the ſam f 
language and manners, they ſettled in great numbers, hy 7 
and gave the country the name of Brittany. | 
TE Britiſh writers aſſign one cauſe, which acititated 
the entrance of the Saxons into this iſland; the love, with' 
which Vortigern was at firſt ſeized for Rovena, the 
daughter of Hengiſt, and which that artful warrior 506 
uſe of to blind the eyes bf the imprudent moni hn. The 
ſame hiſtorians add, that Vortimer died; and that Vorti- 
gern, being reſtored to the throne, accepted of a banquet 
from Hengiſt, at Stonehenge; where 300 of his nobility 
were treacherouſly ſlaughtered, and himſelf detained cap- 
tive a. But theſe ſtories ſeem to have been invented by the 
Welſh authors, in order to palliate the weak reſiſtance „ 
made at firſt by their countrymen, and to account for the 
rapid progreſs and licentious devaſtations of the Saxons a 
'AFTER the death of Vortimer, Ambroſius, a Briton, | 
27 55 though of Roman deſcent, was inveſted with the com- . A 
mand over his countrymen, and endeavoured, not with  * 
out ſucceſs, to unite them in their reſiſtance againſt the | 
Saxons. "Thoſe conteſts encreaſed the animoſity between 
the two nations, and rouzed the military ſpirit of the an- 
cient inhabitants, which had before been ſunk into a fatal 
lethargy. Hengiſt, however, notwithſtanding their op- 15 
poſition, ſtill maintained his ground in Britain; and in 
order to divide the forces and attention of the natives, he 
called over a new tribe of Saxons, under the command of 
his bed and of . the ſon of Ofa; le” 


oo 1 Bede, lib. 1. cap, 15. Umer, Ds a Gildas, $ 24. 3 | | 
m Nennius. Galfr, lib. 6, cap, 12. © Nennius, cap, 47. alf. 
© Stillingfleet's Orig, Britt? P. 34, 33. 
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cH 25 P. ſettled them in Northumberland. He himſelf: remained 
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VI. in the ſouthern parts of the iſland, and laid the foundation 


vr the kingdom of Kent, comprehending the county of 
that name, Middleſex, Eſſex, and part of Surrey. He 


| bel his royal ſeat at Canterbury; where he governed 


about forty years, and he died in or near the year, 4883 


leaving his new - acquired dominioꝑs ta his poſteritj. x 
Tux ſucceſs of Hengiſt excited the avidity of the other 
northern Germans; and at different times, and under dif- 
ſerent leaders, they flocked over in multitudes to the inva- 
ion of this iſland. + Theſe conquerors were chiefly com- 
poſed of three tribes, the Saxops, Angles, and. Jutes ?, 
who all paſſed: under. the common gez ſome· 
times of Saxons, ſometimes of Angles; and ſpęaking 
the ſame language, and being governed by the ſame inſti- 
tutions, they were naturally led, from theſe cauſes, as 
well as from their common intereſt, to unite themſelves 
againſt the ancient inhabitants. The reſiſtance however, 
though unequal, was ſtill maintained by the Britons; but 
became every day more feeble: And their misfortunes, ad- 
: mitted of few intervals, till they were dri 48 at Cornwal 15 
. and Wales, and received protection from the remote ſitu- 
ation or inacceſſible mountains of thoſe countries, pies 
Tux firſt Saxon ſtate, after that of Kent, which was 
eſtabliſhed in Britain, was the kingdom of South-Saxony, 
In the year 477 J, Ella, 2 Saxon. chief, brought over 


an army from Germany; and landing on the ſouthern 


coaſt, proceeded to take poſleſion of the neighbouring 
| territory, The Britons, now armed, did not tamely 


| abandon 8 Toene nor mere they. ein, till de; 
ene lib. 1. cap. 13. Ethelwerd, p. $33. pg 8 che, | 
0 Six. p. 12. Ann, Beverl, p. 78. The inhabitants of 1 Kent. and the Iſle of 
Wight were Jutes, Eſſen, Middleſer, Surrey, Suffex, and all the ſouthern | 
counties to Cornwal, were peopled by Saxons : | GE Us EI 
: kingdom weile iqhabited by Angles, ; 

4 Chron, Sax, Pe 14. Ann. 9 p. 31. 1 
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feated,i in many battles by: their warlike Rey HY The 8 H ry r. 
moſt mamaraple, action, mentioned by hiſtorians, is 45 


of 1 „Burn *; where, though the Saxons ſeem 
to have pro nr the victory, they ſuffered ſo conſiderable 
a loſs, as ſomewhat retarded the progreſs of their con- 
queſts. But Alla, reinforced by freſh numbers of his 
countrymen, again took the held againſt the Britons; 
and laid fiege to Andred-Ceaſter, which was defended by 
the garriſon and inhabitants with deſperate valouf: The 
Saxons, enraged by this reſiſtance, and by the fatigues | 
and dangers which they had ſuſtained,  redoubled their 
efforts againſt the place, and when maſters of it, put all 
| their enemies to the &yord without diſtinction. This de- 
 ciſive: advantage ſecured the conqueſts of Alla, Who 
aſſumed the name of. King, and extended his dominion 
over Suſſex and a great part of Surrey. He was ſtopped 
in his progrels to the eaſt by the kingdom of Kent: In 
that to the welt by another tribe of ne whe, 22 
taken poſſeſſion of that territory, 

Tux Saxons, from the ſituation. of wha! ae e in 
which: they ſettled,” were called the 'Weſt-Saxpns, and 
landed in the year 495, under the command of Cexdic, 
and of his ſon Kenric ©. The Britons were, by. paſt. ex- 
perience, ſo much on their guard, and ſo well prepared to | 
receive the enemy, that they gave battle to Cerdic the 
very day of his landing; and though vanquiſhed, {till 
defended, for ſome time, their liberties againſt the in- 
vaders. None of the other tribes of Saxons met with 
ſuch vigorous reſiſtance, or exerted ſuch valour and per- 
| ſeverance" in puſhing their conqueſts. Cerdic was even 
obliged tg call for the afliſtance of his countrymen ffom 


the kingdoms of Kent and Suſlex, as well as from en. 8 


| wn and he was thence joined by a freſh army under = | 


hy. Saxon, Chron, A, b. 45 Flor. Wigora, 8 99 „ Hen. Huntin, 
Rib, . Tu a Will, Malin, nb. 1. . * 12. Chron, Sax, pu 5. 
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0 i; jA 4 5 the command of Porte, and of his ſon Bleda and les 


i 


- 


308, a deſperate battle wich's the Briefing)! oigin 


Nazan-Leod, their leader, who was — in * 
beginning of the action, and routed the wing in which 
Cerdic himſelf commanded. But Kenric, who had pre- 
vailed in the other wing, brought timely aſſiſtance to his 
father, and reſtored the battle, hich ended in a com- 
plete victory gained by the Saxons v. Nazan-Leod pe- 
riſned, with 5ooo of his army: But lefs-the Britons 
more weakened than diſcouraged: by his death. The war 


ſtill continued, though the ſucceſs was 


ſide of the Saxans, 'whoſe ſhort ſwords K 
of fighting gave them great advantage over the. miſſile 2 


weapons of the” Britons. -: Cerdic was not wanting to his 
good fortune; and in order to extend his conqueſts, he laid 


ſiege to Mount Badon or Baneſdowne near Bath, whither 
he moſt obſtinate of the diſcomfited Britons had retired; . 
The ſouthern Britons in this extremity applied for affiſte 
ance to Arthur, Prince of the Silures, whoſe heroic'va- 

Jour now ſuſtained the declining fate of his: ebuntry *. 


This is that Arthur ſo much celebrated by the ſongs of | 
e and the other Britiſh bards, and whoſe mili- 


tary atchievements have been blended with ſo many fableg 
as even to give occaſion for entertaining a doubt of his 


4a exiſtence;- But poets, though they disfigure 


certain hiſtory by their fictions, and uſe ſtrange liberties | 
with truth where * are the bole hiſtoriana, as among 
the Britons, haye commonly ſome foundation for their 
wildeſt exaggerations. Certain it is, that the ſiege of 

Badon was raiſed by the Britons in the year 520; and the 
gaxons were there diſcomfited in a great battle p. This 
micſertune ſtopped th aue of Lene, but was not 


$; Chron. Sax. p. 17. 85 3 H. Huatiog, lib, 2. 12 lib. 2. 
* en,, 3 + Huativg: lib. * * . e 
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fufficient to wreſt-from biene sen eins which he had e Eh A . 
already made. Ile and his ſon, Kenric, who ſucceeded\ 
him, — — the: Weſt- Saxons or of 
Weſſex, over the counties of Hants, Dorſet, Wilts, 
Berks, and the Iſle of Wight, and left their new-acquired 
dominĩons to 190+ DPS n. 140 in 5 34. Ken- 
e 560. n e 9 enn cot 
WILIA . abus e this progreſs inthe: uch, ) 
eir countrymen. were not leſs active in other quarters. 
In the year 527, à great tribe of adventurers, under ſe- 
veral leaders, landed on the eaſt-coaſt of Britain; and after 
fighting many battles, of which hiſtory has preſerved na 
particular account, they eſtabliſhed three new kingdoma 
in this iſland. Uffa aſſumed. the title of king of the Eaſt. | 
Angles in 5753 Crida'that of Mercia in 385 and Er- 
kenwin that of Eaſt- Saxony or Eſſex nearly about the ſame =; 
time; but the year is uncertain. This latter kingdom 
was diſmembered from that of Kent, and comprehended 
Eſſex, Middleſex, and. part of 1 e That 8 


C&S > 1 4# 


and Norfolk: Mercia was extended over all the — 4 ry” 
counties, from the banks of the Severn, to the frontiers 
of theſe two kingdoms, . 5 
THe Saxons, ſoon after che landing of Hengiſt, hal 
been planted in Northumberland; but as they met 3 
an obſtinate reſiſtance, and made but ſmall progreſs in 
ſubduing the inhabitants, their affairs were in ſo b nene 
a condition, that none of their princes for a lang time 
aſſumed the appellation of king. ' At laſt in 547 „ Ida, a 
Saxon prince of great valour o, who claimed a deſcent, as 
did all the other princes of that nation, from Woden, 
brought over a reinforcement from Germany, and enabled 
the Northumbrians to carry on their conqueſts over the 
| Britons, , He entirely | ſubdued the county. now called 


# Math. Weſt. Hur ingdo 
| » Wu. Malm. Po 19% | : 
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een ay Northumberland, the biſhoprie of- Durham, as well: a 
.. of the ſouthyeaſt counties of: Scotland; and he 


aſſumed the crown under the title of king of Bernicia. 
Nearly about the ſame time, Alla, another Saxon prince, 


having conquered Lancaſhire, and the greateſt part of 


Vorkſhire, received the appellation of king of Deiri . 
Theſe two kingdoms were united in the perſon of Ethel- 
of Alla; and expelling her brother, Edwin, eſtabliſhed 
one of the moſt powerful of een eee, under 
the title of Northumberland. How far his dominions 

| extended into the country now called Scotland is uncer- 
tain; but it cannot be doubted; that all the lowlands, 
eſpecially the caſt-coaſt of that country, were peopled in 

| a greaf meaſure from Germany; though the expeditions, 

made by the ſeveral Saxon adventurers, have eſcaped the 


| records of hiſtory. The language, ſpoken in thoſe coun- 


tries, which is purely Saxon, is a ſtronger proof of this 
event, chan can be oppoſed by che imperfect, or rather 
fabulous annals, which a are obtruded o on us Ap fr the lara . 
— 2 


The HEPTARCHY. 


| * nus was eſtabliſhed, after a violent OY of 
near a hundred and fifty years, the Heptarchy, or 
ſeven Saxon kingdoms, i in Britain; and the whole ſouthern 


part of the ifland, except Wales and Cornwal, had totally 


Changed its inhabitants, language, cuſtoms, and political 


inſtitutions. The Britons, under the Roman dominion, 


had made ſuch advances towards arts and civil manners, 
that they had built twenty-eight conſiderable cities within 
their province, beſides a great number of villages and 
eee *: But the fierce conquerors, by 18 wy 
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were now: ſubdued; threw every thing back into ancient © nar r. 
barbarity; and thoſe few natives, who were not either — — 


maſſacred or expelled their habitations, were reduced to 


the moſt abject ſiavery. None of the other northern con- 
querors, the Franks, Goths, Vandals, or Burgundians, 
though they over ran the ſouthern provinces of the em- 
pire like a mighty torrent, made ſuch devaſtations in the 


conquered territories, or were inflamed into ſo violent an 


TE animoſity againſt the ancient inhabitants. As the Sax- 


ons came over at intervals in ſenarate bodies, the Britons; 


however at firſt unwarlike, were tempted to make reſiſt- 


ance; and hoſtilities, being thereby prolonged, proved 


more deſtructive to both parties, eſpecially to the van- 


quiſned. The firſt invaders from Germany, - inſtead of 


excluding other adventurers, who muſt ſhare with them 


the ſpoils and property of the ancient inhabitants, were 

obliged to ſolicit freſh ſupplies from their own | coun- 
try; and a total extermination of the Britons became the 
ſole expedient for providing a ſettlement and ſubſiſtance 


to the new planters, Hence there have been found in 
hiſtory few conqueſts more ruinous than that of the Sa- 


ons; and few revolutions more violent than that 927288 
the introduced, 


So long as the conteſt was Ai with che natives, 


the ſeveral Saxon princes preſerved an union of counſels 
and intereſts; but after the Britons were ſhut up in the 


barreg countries of Cornwal and Wales, and gave no far- 


ther diſturbance to the conquerors, the band of alliance 
was in a great meaſure diſſolved among the princes of ' "og 
| Heptarchy.. Though one prince ſeems ſtill to have been 


allowed, or to have aſſumed, an aſcendant over the whole, | 


| his authority, if it oughtever to be deemed regular or legal, 


was extremely limited; and each ſtate acted as if it had 


been independant, ' and wholly ſeparate from the reſt. 
Wars, therefore, and revolutions and diſſentions Nr 5 
unavoidable among a turbulent and military people; and 


4 | | 55 theſe 


* 


c . 8 theſe dais; however nene or exnfiledy. ought now te 
— become the objects of our attention. But, added to the 
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difficulty of carrying on at once the hiſtory of ſeven inde- 
pendant kingdoms, there is great diſcouragement to a 
writer, ariſing from the uncertainty, at leaſt barrenneſa, 
of the accounts tranſmitted to us. The Monks, who 
were the only annaliſts during thoſe ages, lived remote 
from public affairs, conſidered the civil tranſactions as 


4 entirely ſubordinate to the eccleſiaſtical, and beſides par- 
' faking of the ignorance and barbarity, which were then 


univerſal, were ſtrongly infected with credulity, with 


the love of wonder, and with a propenſity to impoſture; 


vices almoſt inſeparable from their profeſſion, and man- 


ner of life. The hiſtory of that period abounds in names, 


but is extremely barren of events; or the events are re- 
lated ſo much without circumſtances and cauſes, that the 
moſt. profound or moſt eloquent writer muſt deſpair of 


rendering them either inſtructiye or entertaining to the 
reader. Even the great learning and vigorous, imagina- 


tion of Milton ſunk under the weight; and- this author 
ſcruples not to declare, that the ſkirmiſhes of kites or 
crows were. as much deſerving a particular narrative, 


as the confuſed tranſactions and battles of the Saxon Hep- 
_tarchy.* «+ By order, however, to connect the events in 


ſome tolerable meaſure, we ſhall give a ſuccin& account 


of the ſucceſſions of kings, and of the more remarkable 
revolutions in each particular kingdom; n w_ 
| " of Lent, which was the &e@ ollubliſhed, 16 rats 


The Kingdom of. K E N T. 


s C US ſucceeded his father, Hengiſt, in the — 
dom of Kent; but ſeems not to have poſſeſſed the 


1 . is genius of that conqueror, who firſt made way 
. the entrance of the Saxon arms into e Ln io 
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king of Suſſex, who was carrying on ſucceſsful war againſt 


the Britons; and laying the foundations of a new king- 
dom. Eſcus was content to poſſeſs in tranquillity tage 
kingdom of Kent, which he left in 512 to his ſon Octa, 


in whoſe time the Eaſt-Saxons eſtabliſhed their monarchy, 


and diſmembered the provinces of Eſſex and Middleſex 


from that of Kent. His death, after a reign of twenty- 
two years, made room for his ſon Hermenric in 534, who 


performed nothing memorable during a reign of thirty- 
two years; except aſſociating with him his ſon, Ethel- 


bert, in the government, that he might ſecure the ſuc- 


ceſtion in his family, and prevent ſuch: revolutions as are 
incident to a turbulent and barbarous monarchy. 


 ETHELBERT revived the reputation of his family, * 


which had languiſhed for ſome generations. The inac- 
tivity of his predeceſſors, and the. ſituation of his country, 


fecured from all hoſtility with the Britons, ' ſeem to have 


much enfeebled the warlike genius. of the Kentiſh Saxons; 


and Ethelbert, in his firſt attempt to aggrandize his coun- 
try, and diſtinguiſh his own name, was unſucceſsful *. 


He was twice diſcomſited in battle by Ceaulin, king of 
Weſſex; and obliged to yield the ſuperiority in the Hep- 
tarchy to that ambitious monarch, who preſerved no mo- 
deration in his victory, and by reducing the kingdam of 
Suſſex to ſubjection, excited jealouſy in all the other 
princes. An aſſociation was formed againſt him; aud 


Ethelbert, entruſted with the command of the allies, 
gave him battle, and obtained a deciſive victory s. Ceau- 


lin died ſoon after; and Ethelbert ſucceeded as well to 


his aſcendant among the Saxon ſtates, as to his other am- 
bitious projects. He reduced all the princes, except the 
king of Northumberland, to a; ſtrict dependance upon 
Bo anew eltabliſhed himſelf by force on the Wired. | 


5 Chron, Sax, p. 41. 5 5 1 H. Hunting Ub. n 
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CHAP. of Mercia, the moſt extenſive of the Saxon kingdoms, 
— Apprehenſive, however, of a dangerous league againſt 
him, like that by which he himſelf had been enabled to 
overthrow Ceaulin, he had the prudence to reſign 'the 
throne of Mercia to Webbaz the rightful heir, the ſon of 
Crida, who had firſt founded that Ry: But g0= 
verned ſtill by ambition more than by juſtice, he gave 
Webba poſſeſſion of the crown on ſuch d ener as 
rendered him little better than a N N n * 

artful benefactor. 

Bur the moſt memorable events which diſtinguiſhed 
the reign w of this great prince, was the introduction of the 
. Chriſtian religion among the Engliſh Saxons: The ſu- 
perſtition of the Germans, particularly that of the Sax- 
ons, was of the groſſeſt and moſt barbarous kind; and 
being founded on certain traditional tales, received from 
their anceſtors, not reduced to any ſyſtem, not ſupported 
by political inſtitutions, like that of the Druids, it ſeems 
to have made little impreflion on its votaries, and to have 
aeuaſily reſigned its place to the new doctrine, promulgated 
Ws to them. Woden, whom they deemed the anceſtor of 
* 5 all their princes, was regarded as the god of war, and, 
by a natural conſequence, became their ſupreme deity, 
and the chief object of their religious worſhip. They be- 
[24.5 lieved, that, if they obtained the favour of this divinity 
h by their valour, (for they made leſs account of the other 
virtues) they would be admitted after their death into his 
hall; and repoſing on couches, would ſatiate themſelves 
with ale from the ſkulls of their enemies, whom they had 
= ſauain in battle, -Incited by this idea of paradiſe, which 
ſ 1 -gratified at once the paſſion of revenge and that of intem- 
1 perance, the ruling inclinations of barbarians, they da- 
ſpiſed the dangers of war, and encreaſed their native 
ferocity againſt the vanquiſhed by their religious preju- 
dices. We know little of the other theological tenets of 
dhe picture * only learn that my were Polytheiſts; z that 
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they worſhipped the ſun and moon; that they adored the O H, A f. 
god of "thunder, under the name of Thor; $04) NY Sr 
had images in their temples ; that they practiſed ſacrifices; 5 
believed firmly in ſpells and inchantments; and admitted 
in general a ſyſtem of doctrines, which they held as ſa- 
cred, but which, like all other ſuperſtitions, muſt car 
the air of the wildeſt extravagance, if propounded to thoſe 
who are not familiarized to it from their earlieſt infancy. . 

Tux conſtant hoſtilities, which the Saxons maintained 
againſt the Britons, would naturally indiſpoſe them for re- 
ceiving the Chriſtian faith, when -preached to them by 
ſuch inveterate enemies; and perhaps the Britons, as is 
objected to them by Gildas and Bede, were not overfond 
of communicating to their cruel invaders the doctrine f 
eternal life and ſalvation. But as a civilized people, | 
however ſubdued by arms, ſtill maintain a ſenſible ſupe- 
riority over barbarous and ignorant nations, all the other 
northern conquerors of Europe had been already induced 
to embrace the Chriſtian faith, which they found eſta- 
bliſhed in the empire; and it was impoſſible but the Saxons, 
informed of this event, muſt have regarded with ſome 
degree of veneration a doctrine, which had acquired the 
aſcendant over all their brethren. However limited in 
their views, they could not but have perceived a degree of 
cultivation in the ſouthern countries beyond - what they 
themſelves poſſeſſed; and it was natural for them to yield 
to that ſuperior knowledge, as well as zeal, by which the 
inhabitants. of the, OT gon were even at * 
time diſtinguiſned. 
Bur theſe cauſes n Shia 1 failed os 3 
n conſiderable effect, had not a favourable incident pre- 
pared the means for introducing Chriſtianity into Kent. 
Ethelbert, in his father's lifetime, had married Bertha, 
a n n of Caribert, king of Paris "et one of the 
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6 HA'P | dren: of Crit) che Chengusrer of (Gil: but bes 
fore he was admitted to this alliance, he was obliged. to 
ſtipulate, chat the princeſs ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe 
of her religion; a conceſſion not difficult to be obtained 
from the idolatrous Saxons l. Bertha brought over 2 
French biſhop to the court of Canterbury; and being 
zealous for the propagation, of her religion, ſhe had been 
very affiduous in her devotional exerciſes, had ſupported 


te credit of her faith by an irreproachable conduct, and 
| had employed every art of inſinuation and addreſs to re- 


concile her huſband- to her religious principles. Her 

popularity in the court, and her influence over Ethelbert, 
Had fo well paved the way for the reception of the Chriſtian 
doctrine, that Gregory; ſirnamed ehe Great, then Roman 
pontiff, began to entertain hopes of effectuating a project 
Which he himſelf, before he mounted the papal throne, had 
once embraced, for converting the'Britiſh Saxonns. 

Ix happened, that this prelate, being at that time in 2 
private ſtation, had obſerved in the market place of Rome 

| ſome Saxon youth expoſed to ſale, whom the Roman mer- 

1 chants, in their trading voyages to Britain, had bought of 

their mercenary parents. Struck with the beauty of their 

fair complexions and blooming countenances, Gregory 

| aſked to what country they belonged; and being told they 

were Angles, he replied, that they ought more properly to 

be denominated angels : It was a pity that the Prince 6f 

Darkneſs ſhould enjoy ſo fair a prey, and that fo beautiful 

; 2 frontiſpiece ſhould cover a mind deſtitute of internal grace 

and righteouſneſs, Enquiring farther concerning the name 

of their province, he was informed, that it was Deiri, a 

diſtrict of Northumberland: Deiri] replied he, that ir 
g. They are called to the: -mercy of God from his anger, 

De ira. But what is the name of the king of that provinte? 

He was told it was lla or Alla: Alleluiah, cried he: N. 

F endeavour, that the praiſes of God be fog © in bor; coun- 
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Ir. Moved by theſe alluſions, . . 0 
happy, he determined to undertake, himſelf, a miſſion CLoynmy 
into Britain; 3 and _— obtained the Pope's approbation, 

he prepared for that perilous journey: But his popula- 
—— ſo great, that the Romans, unwilling to 
expoſe him to ſuch dangers, oppoſed his deſign; and he 

was obliged for the preſent to lay aſide all ieee : 

| of executing that pious purpoſe. PILL 
Tux "controverſy between the Pagans your PS Chri- Y 
E fins ugothpainby<colet in that age; and no pontiff 
before Gregory had ever carried to greater exceſs an in- 
temperate zeal againſt the former religion. He had waged ' 
war with all the precious monuments of the ancients, 
and even with their writings ; which, as appears from the 
ſtrain of his own wit, as well as from the ſtyle of his com- 
poſitions, he had not taſte or genius ſufficient to compre- 
hend. Ambitious to diſtinguiſh his pontificate by the 
converſion of the Britiſh Saxons, he pitched on Auguſ- 
tine, a Roman monk, and ſent him with forty aſſociates 
to preach the goſpel in this iſland, Theſe miſſionaries, 
terrified with the dangers which might attend their pro- 
poſing a new doctrine to ſo fierce a people, of whoſe lan- 
guage they were ignorant, ſtopped ſome time in France, 
and ſent back Auguſtine to lay the hazards and difficul- 
ties before the Pope, and crave his permiſſion to deſiſt 
from the undertaking. ut Gregory exhorted them to 
perſevere i in their purpoſe, . adviſed them to chuſe ſome 
interpreters from among the 8 who {till ſpoke the 
ſame language with the Saxons i, and recommended them 
to the good offices of queen ut, who had at this 
time uſurped the ſovereign power in France. This prin- 
ceſs, though ſtained with every vice of treachery and 
cruelty, either poſſeſſed or pretended great zeal for the 
Bede, Bb, . er. ſc: Cave . ö "1 Bede, Bbs . 
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en, . / cauſe; and Gregory acknowledged, that wo her friendly 
—aſſiſtance was, in a eee Werde the We fe * 
6 chat undertaking v. 831 ei "ihe; Fr os 
___"Avgeverint; on ee ti e in the 0 1 5 
found the danger much leſs than he had apprehended. 
Ethelbert, already well- diſpoſed towards the Chriſtian 
faith; affigned him a habitation in the ifle of Thanet; 
and ſoon after admitted him to a conference. Appre- 
henſtve, however, leſt ſpells or enchantments might be 
employed againſt him by prieſts, who brought an unknown 
worſhip from a diſtant country, he had the precaution to 
receive them in the open air, where, he believed, the 
| force of their magic would be more eaſily diſſipated o. 
Here Auguſtine, by means of his interpreters, delivered 
to him the tenets of the Chriſtian faith, and promiſed 
him eternal joys above, and a kingdom in heaven without 
_ end, if he would be perſuaded to receive that ſalutary 
doctrine. e Your words and promiſes,” replied Ethel- 
bert, &« are fair; ; but becauſe they are new. and uncertain, 
I cannot entirely yield to them, and relinquiſh the 
& principles, which I and my anceſtors have ſo long main-. 
"80 tained. You are welcome, however, to remain here 
in peace; and as you have undertaken fo long à jours. 
« ney, folly, as it appears,, for what you. believe to be 
c for our advantage, I will ſupply you. with all neceſfa-. 
oY ries, and permit you 5 deliver Zo oh doctrine to * 
te ſubjects 1 7 
Auvcus rns, encouraged 4 this favourable Fer. 


3 2 | 1 Jib( 1. cap. 25. Chwn. W. Thon p. 1799 471 e 
N | lib. , cap, 25+ H. Hunting. lib, 3. Brompton, p. 72922. 
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motives, and by the declared Hvour of the court, num- 


Kimſelf was Perfuaded' to ſubmit to that rite of Chriſti 
nity. His example had great influence with his ſubj 


3 Bede, lib. 1. cap, 32. Brompton, p. 731. Spell, Corc. p. 86. : 
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which appeared fo contrary to nature, he procured more 
eaſily their belief of miracles, which. it was pretended, 
he wrought for their converſion . Tnfluenced by theſe 


bers of the Kentiſh men were biptized ; and the king 


but he employed, no force to bring them over to the new 
doctrine. Auguſtine thought proper, in the commence- 
ment of his miffion, to aſſume the appearance of the 
greateſt lenity : He told Ethelbert, that the ſervice of 

Chriſt muſt be entirely voluntary, and that no violence 

ought ever to de uſed i in propagating fo falutary a der 
ie | 

Tax intelligence, 8 of theſe id 3 
afforded great joy to the Romans; who now exulted as 
much in thoſe peaceful trophies, as their anceſtors had 
ever done in their moſt ſanguinary triumphs, and moſt 
ſplendid victories. Gregory wrote a letter to Ethelbert, 
in which, after informing him that the end of the world 
was approaching, he exhorted him to diſplay his zeal in 
the converſion of his ſubjects, to exert rigour againſt the 


' worſhip of idols, and to build up the good. work of holi- 


neſs by every expedient of exhortation, terror, blandiſh- 
ment, or correction : A doctrine more ſuitable to that 


age, and to the uſual papal”; maxims, than the tolerating | 
principles, which Auguſtine had thought it prudent to 


inculeate. The pontiff alfo anſwered ſome queſtions, 
which the miſſionary had put concerning the government 
of the new church of Kent. Beſides other queries, wh ic 


+ Bede, lib. 1. cop. 26. - a d, cap. 26. H. Hunting. 2 . 3. 
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penances to Which he ſubjected him- © nar R 
ſelf, by the abſtinence and ſelf-denial which he practiſed: ; 
And Raving excited their wonder by a courſe” of life, 
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nf. Ann here to relate, Auguſtine aſked, . 
ber coufjp-germans might be allowed to, marry? Gregory | 
_ anſwered, that that liberty, had. indeed been formerly 
granted by the Roman law ;. but that experience had 
thewn,. that no poſterity could ever come from ſuch mar- 
niages; and he therefore. prohibited them. Auguſtine 
aſked, Whether « a woman egnant might be baptized ©. Gre- 
anſwered, - that NA ſaw no objection. How 'ſoon after 
| the birth the child might receive baptiſm ? It was anſwers 
lmmediately, if neceſſary. How ſoon a buſband might have 
commerce with his wife after ber delivery? Not till the had 
given ſuck to. her child; a practice to which Gregory 
exhorts all women. How ſoon a man might enter the church, 
or receive the ſacrament, after having had commerce with his 
wife? Tt was replied, that, unleſs he had approached 
Her without deſire, merely for the ſake of propagating his 
ſpecies, he was not without fin : But in all caſes it was 
requiſite for him, before he entered the church, or com- 
municated, to purge himſelf by prayer and ablution ; i. 
| „ ought not, even after uſing theſe precautions, to 
1 participate immediately of the ſacred duties . There 
„ are fome other queſtions and rephies ſtill more indecent 
and. more ridiculous v. And on the whole, it appears, 
| that” Gregory and his miſſionary, if ſympathy of manners 
5 have any influence, were better calculated than men of 
more refined underſtandings, for making 2 "owe with : 
the Jgnorant and pedo SAXONS.. | 
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on Bede, lib, 2. cap. 27. Spell. cone. p. 97, 1 99, ac. 5 AT | 

he) V Avguſtine aſks, Si mulier menfrua conſuetudine renetury, an eres * | 
e tgart ei licet, aut ſacræ communionis ſacramenta percipere * Gregory e- | 

| | | Sante communionis myſterium i im eiſdem diebus percipere non debet prabiberi. Si : t | 

C Antem ex veneratione magna percipere non Præſumitur, laudanda 92. Auzuſtine | 

| ats, Si poſt illuftonem, gue per ſemnum ſotet accidere, wel corpus Domini guilie 

= "bet accipere valeat; wel, fi ſacerdot fit, ſacra myſteria celebrare v Gregory : 

lows this learned aſs by many: learned Mees 5 
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Tus more to facilitate t reception of nm 
Ge enjoined Auguſtine to remove the idols from the; © 
Heathen, altars, but not to deſtroy the altars themſelves; 
becauſe the people, he ſaid, would be allured to frequent 
the Chriſtian worſhi p- when they found it celebrated in | 
a place, which they were accuſtomed to revere. And as 
the Pagans practiſed ſacrifices, and feaſted with the prieſts 
on their offerings, he allo exhorted the miſſionary to per- 
ſuade them, on Chriſtian feſtivals, to kill their catzle in 
the neighbourhood of the church, and to indulge them- 
ſelves in · thoſe cheerful entertainments, to which they had 

been habituated . Theſe political compliances ſhew, 
that, notwithſtanding his ignorance and prejudices, he 
was not unacquainted with the arts of governing man- 
kind. Auguſtine was conſecrated archbiſhop of Canter- 

\ bury, was endowed by Gregory with authority over all 
the Britiſh churches, and received the pall, a badge of 
eccleſiaſtical, honour, from Rome r. Gregory alſo ad- 
viſed him not to be too much elated with his gift of 
working miracles *; and as Auguſtine, proud of the ſuc- 
ceſs of his miſſion, ſeemed to think himſelf entitled to ex- 
tend his authority over the biſhops of Gaul, the Pope 

-nformed him, that they lay courely without the en 
of his juriſdiction *, 1 5 

© Tat marriage of Ethelbert with Ber and much 

more his embracing Chriſtianity, begat a connexion. of 
his ſubjects with the French, Italians, and other nations 
on the continent, and tended to reclaim them from that 
groſs ignorance and barbarity, in which all the Saxon 23 
tribes had been hitherto involved d. Ethelbert alſo en- „ 

acted e, with the conſent of the ſtates of his kingdom, a ; = 

body of laws, the firſt written laws promulgated by any : 


8 Bede, lib, 1. cap. 30. 1 ei d . Greg, Epiſt, lib. . 3 

24 Chron. Sax. p. 23 24+ 2 H. Hunting. lib. 3. Spell. Cones 85 SY 
| 5 83. ne Greg. Epiſl. lib, 9. epiſt. 66. Bede, lib, 1. 5 
cap. 7). b Will, Melm. p. 10. . 1 
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ene. 'of the norchern conquerors; and his reigh was in every 
<> refped glorious to himſelf, and beneficial to his people, 
| He governed the Eingdom of Kent fifty years; and dying 
in 616, left the ſucceſfon to his ſon, Fadbald. 854 
vey ſeduced by a paſſion for his mother-in-law, 
erted for ſome time the Chriſtian faith, which . 
not theſe inceſtuous i marriages: His whole people imme- 
diately returned with him to idolatry. Laurentius, the 
ſucceſſor of Auguſtine, found the Chriſtian worſhip 
wholly abandoned, and was preparing to return to France, 
in order to efcape the mortification of preaching the goſpel 
without fruit to the inſidels. Mellitus and Juſtus, who. 
had been conſecrated biſhops of London and Rocheſter, 
had already departed the kingdom a; when Laurentius, 
=_ before he ſhould entirely abandon his dignity, made one 
1 | effort. «to reclaim the King. He appeared before that 
5 prince; and throwing off his veſtments, ſhowed his body 8 
all torn with bruiſes and ſtripes, which he had received, 
Eadbald, wondering that any man ſhould have dared ta 
- treat in that manner a perſon of his rank, was told by 
Laurentius, that he had received this chaſtiſement from 
St. Peter, the prince of the apoſtles, who had appeared 
to him in a viſion, and ſeverely reproving him for his in- 
| tention to, deſert his charge, had inflicted on him cheſe 
7 viſible marks of his diſpleaſure . Whether Eadbald was : 
_ truck with the miracle, or influenced by ſome other mo- 
tive, he divorced himſelf from his mother-in-law, and 
returned to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity * ; His whole. 
people returned with him. Eadbald reached not the 
fame or authority of his father, and died in 640, after 2 
eien of twenty-hye years; leaving by: forks Ermi afrid 
'J 8 | and Ercombert, _ 5 5 


3 Excouzkxr, though the youngeſt ſon, by Emma, a 
on French) princeſs, TOUT means to mount the throne. He 
1 by 0 5 * 
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idolatry; which, notwithſtanding . the prevalence of 


Chriſtianity; had hitherto been tolerated by the two 


preceding mo-archs.. He reigned twenty-four years; and 
left the crown to Egbert, his ſon, who reigned nine years. 


This prince is renowned for his encouragement of learn- 


ing; but infamous for putting to death his two couſin- 
germans, ſons of Erminfrid, his uncle. The eccleſia- 
ſtical writers praiſe him for his beſtowing on his ſiſter 


Domnona, . ſome lands i in 1 the Iſle of Tt where ſhe 
founded a monaſtery... 


IE bloody 8 of Egbert DM not fas the | 


crown on the head of his ſon, Edric. - Lothaire, brother 
to the deceaſed prince, took poſſeſſion of the kin gdom; 
and, in order to ſecure the power in his family, he aſſo- 


_ ciated with him Richard, his ſon, in the adminiſtration 
of the government. Edric, the diſpoſſeſſed prince, had 


recourſe to Edilwach, king of Suſſex, for aſſiſtance; and 


being ſupported by that prince, fought a battle with his 


uncle, who was defeated and ſlain. Richard fled into Ger- 
many, and afterwards died in Lucca, a city of Tuſcany. 


William of Malmeſbury aſcribes Lothaire's bad fortune to 
two crimes, his concurrence in the mie oe his couſins, | 


and his contempt for reliques *. 


of the crown. But as the ſucceſſion had been of late ſo 
much disjointed by revolutions and uf urpations, faction 
began to prevail among the nobility; which invited Ced- 


walla, king of Weſſex, with his brother Mollo, to attack _ 


the kingdom. Theſe invaders committed great devaſta- 


tions in Kent; but the death of Mollo, who was flain in 
2 ſkirmiſh o, gave a ſhort n to We Os. 
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„ LOTHAITRE reigned eleven . Edric, nis ſucceſſor, | 
only two. Upon the death of the latter, which hap- 
pened in 686, Widred, his brother, obtained poſſeſſion 


. for etbliſhing he © cn 9 
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Wide ror te airs of Kent; and ater gn of 
honymng thirty-two years |, left the crown to his poſterity, 'Ead- Ead- 
N Ethelbert, and Alric, his deſoendants, ee 


mounted the throne,” After the death of che laſt, which 
happened in 794, the royal family of Kent was extin- 
guiſhed; and every factious leader who could entertain 
hopes of aſcending the throne, threw the ſtate into con- 


fuſjon. * Egbert, who firſt ſucceeded, reigned but two 


years; Cuthred, brother to the king of Mercia, fix years; 


| Baldred, an illegitimate branch of the royal family, 


eighteen: And after a troubleſome and precarious reign, 


he was, in the year 723, expelled: by Egbert, king of 


Weſlex, who diſſolved the Saxon OY Woo united 
the ee Reagent under 2 RO : 


The Kingdom of NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Drrrxib, — 5 of Manie having married 3 
the daughter of Alla, king of Deiri, and expelled 


; her infant brother, Edwin, had united all the counties 
nauorth of Humber into one monarchy, and acquired a 


great aſcendant in the heptarchy. He alſo ſpread the | 


terror of the Saxon arms to the neighbouring people; and 
by his victories over the Scots and Picts, as well as. 


Welſh, extended on all ſides the bounds of his dominions, 


| Having | laid, fiege to Cheſter, the Britons marched. 'oug 


with all their forces to engage him; and they were at 


rended by a body « of 1250 monks; from the monaſtery of 
Bangor, who ſtood 'at a ſmall diſtance from, the field of 


ttle, in order to encourage the combatants by their 


5 preſence and exhertations. Adelfrid enquiring the pur- 
poſe of chis unuſual appearance, was told, chat theſe 


prieſts had come to pray againſt him; 5: Fett hg 
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fell upon them, and did ſuch execution, that only fifty __ 
eſeaped with. their lives n. The Britons, aſtoniſhed „ 
this event, received a total defeat: Cheſter was obliged 
to ſurrender: And Adelfrid, purſuing his victory, made 
WM. himſelf maſter. of Bangor, and entirely demoliſhed the 
| | monaſtery ; a building fo extenſive, that there was a miles 
diſtance from one gate of it to another; and it contained 
two thouſand one hundred monks, who are ſaid to have 
been there maintained by their own labour . 95 
 NoTWITHSTANDING Adelfrid's ſucceſs in war, he 
lived i in inquietude on account of young Edwin, whom 
he had unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſed of the crown of Deiri. This 
prince, now grown to man's eſtate, wandered from place 
to place, in continual danger from the attempts of Adel- 
| frid; and received at laſt protection in the court of Red- 
wald, king of the Eaſt-Angles; where his engaging and 
gallant deportment procured him general eſteem and af- 
fection. Redwald, however, was ſtrongly ſolicited by 
the king of Northumberland to kill or deliver up his 
gueſt: Rich preſents were promiſed him, if he would 
comply; and war denounced againſt him, in caſe of __ 
his refuſal. After rejecting ſeveral meſſages of this kind, 
his generoſity began to yield to the motives of intereſt ; _ 
and he retained the laſt ambaſſador, till he ſhould come 
to a reſolution in a caſe of ſuch importance. Edwin, in- 
formed of his friend's perplexity, was yet determined at 
all hazards to remain in Eaſt-Anglia; and thought, that, 
if the protection of that court failed him, it were better 
to die than prolong a life ſo much expoſed to the perſecu- = 
| tions of his powerful rival. This confidence in Red- 
wald's honour and friendſhip, with his other accompliſh- 
ments, engaged the Queen on his fide ; and ſhe effectually 
repreſented to her huſband the infamy of delivering up to 
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| HISTORY F Eb 
ruction their royal gueſt, who had fled to them 


Red wald, embracing more generous reſdlutiona, thought it 
ſafeſt to prevent Adelfrid, before that prince was aware of his 
intention, and to attack him while he was yet unprepared 


for defence, He marched ſuddenly with an army ae 
kingdom of Northumberland, and fought a battle with 
Adelfrid; in which that menarch was defeated and killed, 


after revenging himſelf by the death of Regner, fon of 
Redwald y. His own ſons, Eanfrid, Oſwald, and Of- 
wy, yet infants, were carried into Scotland ; and Edwin 


obtained poſſeſſion of the crown of Northumberland. 
5 Epwix was the greateſt prince of the beptarchy 


that age, and-diſtinguiſhed himſelf, both by his wks 


over the other kingdoms a, and by the ſtrict execution 


of juſtice i in his own dominions, He reclaimed his ſub- 


| jects from the licentious life, to which they had been 
_ accuſtomed ; and it was a common ſaying, that during his 
reign a woman or child might openly carry every where a 
| purſe of gold, without any danger of violence or rob- 


bery. . There is a remarkable inſtance, tranſmitted. to 


us, of the affection borne him by his ſervants. Ouichelme, 
king of Weſſex, was his enemy; but finding himſelf un- 


able to maintain open war againſt ſo gallant and power- 


ful a prince, he determined to make uſe of treachery 


againſt him, and he employed one Eumer for that crimi - 


nal purpoſe. The aſſaſſin, having obtained admittange, 


by pretending to deliver a meſſage from Cuichelme, drew 


his dagger, and ruſhed upon the King. Lilla, an officer 
of his army, ſeeing his maſter's danger, and having no 


other means of defence, interpoſed with his own b 


. between'the King and Eumer's dagger, which was puſhed 
with ſuch violence, that, after piereing Lilla, it eye: 


W. Malmel: lib. 3, . cap. 3. H. Hunting. lib, 3, Bede. 
p Bede, lib. 2. cap. 12, Brompton, p, 781. FN 25 85 5 
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unded Edwin: But before the kek could renew pe > ae} 


blow, he was diſpatched by the King's attendants. 
Tur Faſt-Angles conſpired againſt Redwald, their 
King; and having put him to death, they offered their 
crown to Edwin, of whoſe valour and capacity they had 
had experience,” while he reſided among them. But Ed- 
win, from a ſenſe of gratitude towards his benefactor, 
obliged them to ſubmit to Earpweld, the fon of Red- 
wald; and that prince preſerved his authority, though on 
a precarious footing, under. re pi eee WY the dv muſ 
umbrian monarch 7, 85 
Epwin, - after \kis\ acoolion to- * crown, als 
Ethelbugga, | e daughter of Ethelbert, King of Kent. 
This eſs, emulating the glory of her mother: Bertha, 
who nad been the inſtrument for converting her huſband 
and his people to Chriſtianity, carried Paullinus, a 
learned biſhop, along with her * ; and beſides ftipulating 


was readily granted her, the uſed every reaſon to perſuade 


the King to embrace it. Edwin, like a prudent prince, 
heſitated on the propoſal; but promiſed to examine the 


foundations of that doctrine; and declared, that, if he 


| found them ſatisfactory, he was willing to be converted”. | 


rdingly he held ſeveral conferences with Paullinus ; - 

canvaſſed the arguments propounded with the wiſeſt of 
his counſellors;; retired frequently from company, in or- 
to revolve alone that important queſtion ; and, after 
a ſerious and Jong enquiry, declared in favour of the 


_ Chriſtian religion: The people ſoon” after imitated his 
e Wee the deeper g i 
Coiſ, de 'bigh-priot veiby — a public 
a the way eee | 
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= ee b. images, Which he had ſo long warſhipped, and was ow 
. M ward in making this atonement fox his paſt idolatry Y. 
| Fils able prince periſhed with his ſon, Osfrid, in a 
8 battle which he fought againſt Penda, king of Mer- 
cia, and Cædwalla, king of the Britons . That event, 
which happened in the forty- eighth year of Edwin's age 
and ſeventeenth of his reign 7, divided the monarchy of 
Northumberland, which that prince had united in his 
perſon. Eanfrid, the ſon of Adelfrid, returned with his 
brothers, Oſwald and Oſwy, from Scotland, and took 
polietfion of Bernicia, his paternal ki ngdom : Ofric, Ed- 
= win's couſin-german, eftabliſhed himſelf in Deiri, the 
1 inheritance of his family; but to which the ſ of Ed- 
= win had a preferable title. Eanfrid, the eldeſt furviving 
—_— - ſon, fled to Penda, by whom he was treacherouſly ſlain. 
3 The younger fon, Vuſefræa, with Yi, the grandſon of 
Edwin, by Osfrid, ſought protection in Kent, and not 
finding themſelves in ſafety there, retired into F rance to 
| King Dagobert, where they died . 

Oskic, King of Deiri, and Eandeid! of 8 . 
turned to Paganiſm; and the whole people ſeem to have 
returned with them; ſince Paullinus, who was the firſt 
archbiſhop of York, and who had converted them, thought 

proper to retire with Ethelburga, the Queen Dowager, 

into Kent. Both theſe Northumbrian kings periſhed ſoon 

aſter, the. 5 in battle n 2 the * 

=_ —- brother of Eanfrid, 205 eee ee 2 an 
= | the kingdom of Northumberland in the year 634, and 
_ reſtored the Chriſtian religion in his dominions. He- 
gained a bloody and well - diſputed battle againſt Cæd- 
walla ; the laſt vigorous effort which the Britons made 
againſt the Sarens. Ofwald i is much celebrated for his 


„ Bede; lib. 3. cap 13. dene, Hilo, lb 6. * Muh. 
Weft. p. 214. Chron. Sax, p. 29. 7 W. N ur u * 3. 
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| the royal family, ſeized the 
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PR and. charity by the. Monkiſh Massa ey * 
they pretend, that his reliques wrought n parti- Py 


cularly the curing of a fick horſe, ene, 


| the place of his interment “. 


Hz died in battle againſt Penda, king of Mercia, | and | 


was ſucceeded by his brother, Ofwy; who eſtabliſhed 


himſelf in the government of all the Northunibrian Fig | 
dom, by putting to death Oſwin, the ſon of Oſric, the 
laſt king of the race of Deiri. His fon Egfrid fucteeded 
him; who periſhing in battle againſt the Picts, with 
out leaving any children, becauſe Adelthrid, his wife, 
refuſed to violate her vow of chaſtity, Alfred, his natural 
brother, acquired poſſeſſion of the kingdom, which he 
governed for nineteen years; and he left it to Ofred, his 


ſon, à boy of eight years of age. This prince, after 


a reign 6f: eleven years, was murdered by Kenred his 


| kinſman; who, after enjoying the crown only a year, 


periſned by a like fate. Ofric, and after him Celwulph 
the ſon of Kenred, next mounted the throne, which the 5 
latter relinquiſhed in the year 738, in favour of Eadbert 
his couſm- german, who, imitating his predeceſſor, ab- 
dicated the crown, and retired into # monaſtery. Oſ- 
wolf, ſon of Eadbert, was flainin/a ſedition, 2 year after 
his acceſſion to the crown; and Mollo, who was not of 
n. He periſhed by the 
treachery: of Ailred, a prince of the blood; and Ailred, 


| having ſucceeded in his deſign upon the chrome, was ſoon 


after expelled by his ſubjects. Ethelred, his ſucceſſor, 


the ſon of Mollo, underwent a like fate. Celwold, the 
next king, the brother of Ailred, was depoſed and flain 


by the people, and his place was filled by Oſred, his ne- 


phew, who, after a ſhort reign of a year, made way for 


Ethelbert, another ſon of Mollo, whoſe death was equally 
tragical with that of almoſt all his predeceſſors. After 
Ethelbert's s death an IE ey ane in 


a” nis TONY or ENGLAND. 


e Northumberland; abe te wd, Having, by ſo man; 
ä a essbe dens Weib ill akeschmese te eie Fever 
and princes, were well prepared for ſubjeCtion to a foreign 
'yoke ; which . king of leren _—_ — | 
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of The Kingdom of EAST-ANGLIA.” pl 


TT HE, hiſtory, of this kipgian. bones, nothing n me- 
Oy werben except, the converſion of Earpwold, the 
ſon of Uffa, the bannen of 


| umberland, on ee that, prince entirely de | 
gaged him to take this Rep : But ſoon after, his wiſe, 
who was an idolatreſs, brought him back to her religion ; 
and he was found unable to reſiſt thoſe: allurements, 
=_ which have ſeduced the wiſeſt of mankind. After his 
=_ death, which was violent, like that of moſt of the Saxon 
_ | princes, that did not early retire into monaſteries, Sige- 
beet, his ſucceſſor, and half- brother, who had been edu - 
1 | cated- in France, reſtored Chriſtianity, and introduced 
* 755 learning among the Eaſt-Angles.. Some pretend that he 
| founded, the univerſity of Cambridge, or rather ſome 
ſchools in that place. It is almoſt impoſſible, and quite 
needleſs to be more particular in relating che tranſactions 
of the Eaſt-Angles. What inſtruction or entertainment 
= --- can it give the reader to hear a long bead-roll of barba- 
=  rous names, Egric, Annas, Ethelbert, Ethehwald, Aldulf, 
= 5 Elfwald, Beorne, Ethelred, Ethelbert, who ſucceſſively 
3 murdered, expelled, or inherited from each other, and 
obſcurely filled the throne of that kingdom. Ethelbert, 

the laſt of theſe princes was- treacherouſly murdered by 
Offa, king of Mercia, in the year 9925 and his ſtate was 
„ eee een. that N s we ſhall relate 
e * 5 e | e 
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FERCTA, the 7 if not the mall — Y 
kingdom. of the Heptarchy, comprehended all the 
middle counties of England ; and as its frontiers extended 


to thoſe of all the other fix kingdoms, as well as ta 


Wales, it received its name from that circumſtance. 
Wibba, the ſon of Crida, founder of the monarchy, 


being placed on the throne by Ethelbert, king of Kent, 


governed his paternal dominions by a precarious autho- 


rity; and after his death, Ceorl, his kinſman, was, by 
the inſluence of tlie Kentiſh, monarch, preferred to his 


ſon, Penda, whoſe turbulent diſpoſition appeared dan- 
gerous to that prince. Penda was thus fifty years of age 
before he mounted the throne J and his temerity and mar- 
tial diſpoſition were found nowiſe abated by time, expe· 


xience, or reflection. He engaged in continual hoſtilities 


againſt all the neighbouring ſtates; and, by þ his injuſtice 
and violence, rendered himſelf equally odious to his own 


ſukjects and to ſtrangers. Sigebert, Egric, and Annas, 
three kings of Eaſt-Anglia, periſhed in battle © againſt him; - 


as did alſo Edwin and Oſwald, the two greateſt princes- 
that had reigned over Northumberland. 


decifive battle, freed the world from this ſanguinary ty- 
rant. Peada, Bis ſon, obtained the crown of Mercia in. 
6s 52. and lived under the protection of Oßey, whoſe 


daughter he had eſpouſed. This. princeſs, Was educated - 


At laſt, Ofwy,, 
brother to. Oſwald, having defeated and ſlain him i in a 


in the Chriſtian. faith, and the employed ber influence 


with ſucceſs, in converting her huſband and his ſubjects 
to that religion... Thus the fair ſex have had the merit” 
of introducing the Chriſtian doctrine into all the moſt 
dane e of the Saxon Hp Prada 
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eu r. died a violent death o. His ſon, Wolfhere, ſucceeded to 


— the government; and after having reduced to dependance 
the kingdoms of Eſſex and Eaſt- Anglia, he left the 
crown to his brother, Ethelred, who, though a lover of 
peace, ſhawed himſelf not unfit for military enterprizes. 

Beſides making a ſucceſsful expedition into Kent, he re- 

. pulſed Egfrid, king of Northumberland, who had invaded 
his dominions ; ; and he flew in battle Elfwin, the brother 
of that prince. Deſirous, howeyer, of compoſing all ani- 
moſities with Egfrid, he payed him a ſum of money, as a 

| compenſation for the loſs of his brother. After a pro- 

ſperous reign of thirty years, he reſigned the crown to 
1 Kendred, ſon of Wolf here, and retired into the monaſ- 
tery of Bardney . Kendred returned the preſent of the 

crown to Ceolred, the fon of Ethelred; and making A 
pilgrimage to Rome, paſſed his life there in pennance and 
devotion. The place of Cevlred was ſupplied by Ethel- 

bald, great grand- nephew to Penda by Alwy, his brother; | 
- and this prince, being ſlain 1 in a mutiny, was ſucceeded 
by Offa, who was a degree more remote from m Fenda, b 7 
Eawa, another brother. 3 
Tunis prince, who mounted the throne i in 7555 » | had 
| ſome great qualities, and was ſucceſsful. in his warlike 
—_ _enterprizes againſt Lothaire, king of Kent, and Ken- 
= . wulph, king of Weſſex. He defeated the former i in a aft 
"=o | bloody battle at Otford upon the Darent, and reduced his mi 
| kingdom to a ſtate of dependance : He gained a victory gif 
= over the latter at. Benſington in Oxfordſhire ; and con- poi 
A abaiuering that county, together with that of Gloceſter, an- ing 
_ nexed both to his other dominions. But all theſe ſuc- at 
| ceſſes were ſtained by his treacherous murder of Ethelbert, end 
| king of the Eaſt-Angles, and his violent ſeizing of that by 

| ö b Hugo Cangidus, p. 4. ſays that be was treacherouſſy murdered by his 
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queen, from whoſe perſuaſion he -had epa e = 
count of the matter is found in that biftorian alone. wh 
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kingdom: This young prin ; who iv fd to have poſſeſted © 1 * 15 F. 

great merit, had paid his addreſſes to Elfrida, the daughter 

of Ofc d 7s invited with all his retinue to Hereford, 

in order to ſolemnize the nuptials. Amidſt the joy and 

feſtivity of theſe entertainments, he was ſeized by Offa, 

and ſeeretly beheaded: And though Elfrida, who abhor- 

red her father's treachery, had time to give warning to | 

the Eaſt-Anglian nohility, who eſeaped into their own . 
country; Offa, having extinguiſhed the royal family, ſuc = 

ceeded in his deſign of ſubduing that kingdom. The 
perfidious prince, deſirous of re-eſtabliſhing his cha- 

racter in the world, and perhaps of appeaſing the remorſes 

of his own: conſcience, payed great court to the clergy, 

and practiſed all the mankiſh devotions, ſo much efteemed 

| in that ignorant and ſuperſtitious age. He gave the 

tenth of his goods to the church ; beſtowed rich dona- 

tions on the cathedral of Hereford ; and even made a pil- 

grimage to Rome, Where his great power and riches 

could not fail of procuring him the papal abſolution. 
The better to ingratiate himſelf with the ſovereign pon- 

tiff, he engagell to pay him 4 yearly donation” for the 

ſupport of an Engliſh college at Rome t, and in order to 

raiſe the ſum, he impoſed a tax of a penny on each houſe | 

| poſſeſſed, of thirty pence a year. This impoſition, being 

afterwards levied on all England, was.commenly deno- 

minated;Peter's pence ; and though conferred at firſt as a 

gift, was aſterwards claimed as a tribute by the Roman 

pontiff. Carrying his hypoeriſy Rill farther, Offa, feign- 

ing to be directed by a viſidn from heaven, diſcovered 

at Verulam the reliques of St. Alban, the martyr, and 

endowed/u magnificent monaſtery: in that place. Moved 

by all theſe acts of Pity, Ear one of the elk of . 
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0 H A . he old Engliſh dais declares himſelf at a loſs 1 to dew 


. tarchy, that the emperor Charlemagne entered into an 


uſually little communication with each other. That em- 
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termine * whether the merits or crimes of this prini 
ponderated. Offa died, ne” a or, 'of 


years, in 794. . 12 
Tuts prince was W fs a; in Ta | 


alliance and friendſhip with him; a circumſtance, which 
did. honour to Offa; as diſtant princes at that time had 


peror being a great lover of learning and learned men, in 
an age very barren of that ornament, Offa, at his deſire, 
ſent him over Alcuin, a clergyman much celebrated for 
his knowledge, who received great honours from Charle- 
'magne,. and even became his preceptor in the ſciences. 
The chief reaſon, why he had at firſt deſired the company 
.* -of Alcuin, was that he might oppoſe his learning to the 
; 0 of Felix, biſhop of Urgel in Catalonia; who 
maintained, that Jeſus Chriſt, conſidered in his human 
5 Aae could, more properly, be denominated the adop- 
tive than the natural ſon of God a. This hereſy was 
condemned in the council of Francfort, held in 704, and 
5 _ conſiſting of 300 biſhops. Such were the queſtions which 
were agitated in that age, and which employed the atten- 
tion; not only of enen W bur NA _ OO and 

1 princess 57 

- EcrriTH ſacceeded 0 15 ale Offa, b 
him only five months e; when he made way for Kenulpb, 

a deſcendant of the Oey family. This prince wagel 
war againſt Kent; and taking Egbert, the king, priſone;, 
he cut off his hands, and put out Ris eyes; leaving Cu- 
are, his own * in poſſeſiion of the crown of that 


. V n 7 hg e 
ahh &+ n Offa, in order to protect his country from Wales 


: = drew a rampart or ditch of-a hundred miles in length from Pafingwerke i in 


- Fliothhire to the South fra neat Briſtol, | | _e mo Deſeription of Wales, 
© Ingulph, p. 6. 


"Has Kenulph, was killed in an resten of the C l H A P. 
| Eaſt-Anglians, "whoſe crown his predeceſſor, Offa, had. 
© uſurped. He left his ſon, Kenelm, a minor; who was 

n e, e, ne 
had entertained the ambitious views of aſſuming the go- 

vernment . But ſhe was ſupplanted by her uncle, Ceo- 
1 lulf; 3 ho, two year after, was dethroned by Beornulf. 

The reign of this uſurper, who was not of the royal fa- ö 

mily, was ſhort and unfortunate: He was defeated by the 
Weſt-Saxons, and killed by bis own ſubjects, the Eaſt- 

Angles 3. Ludican, his ſucceſſor, underwent the ſame 

fate ; * 3 nk Wiglaff, who mounted this unſtable . throne, | 
and nnd every thing in the utmoſt confuſion, could not 25 
withſtand the fortune of Egbert, who united all the 
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1 ke HIS kingdom. made no great figure in the Hep 
I tarchy; and the hiſtory of it is very imperfect. 
Sleda ſucceeded. to his father, Erkenwin, the founder of 
the monarchy; and made way for his ſon, Sebert, who, 
being nephew to Ethelbert, king of Kent, was perſuaded 
by that prince to embrace the Chriſtian faith . His ſons 
and conjunct ſucceſſors, Sexted and Seward, relapſed into 
idolatry,” and were ſoon after lain in a battle againſt the 
Weſt-Saxons. To ſhew the rude manner of living in 
that age; Bede tells us t, that theſe two kings expreſſed 
great deſire to eat the wh bread, diſtributed by Melli- 
tus, the biſhop, at the communion v. But on his refu- 
ſing them, unleſs they would ſubmit to be baptized, they 
. Md dominions. 1 e che . 


a * Abel. p. 7 Brompton, p. 1 : 4 1 Pe 7 
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a vow. of chaſtity, notwithſtanding his marriage with 


EKeneſwitha, a Mercian princeſs,” daughter to Penta, - 


Kiln. Alla, the founder of che "mig 
crown to his ſon, Ciſſa, who is chiefty mark 5 
| Kis long reign of ſeventy- ſix years. During his time, he 
South-Saxons felt almoſt into a total deßendance on tlie 
kingdom of Weſſex; and we ſcarcely xnow the names 
of the princes, whe were poſſeſſed of this titular Love. 5 
reignty. Adelwalch, the laſt of them, was ſubdurd in 
battle by Ceadwalla, King of Weſlex, and Was ſlain in the 
Action; leaving two infant "ſons, Who, falling into the 5 
band of the conqueror, were" murdered by him. The 
abbot of Redford oppoſed the order for this execution 3 5 
but could only prevail on Ceadwwal 
they ſhould be baptized. Bercthun and Audhun, two 
enen of "Ps a dome time the violence of = 
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went in pilgrimage to Rome, and Thi Minſelf un ne 
the reſt of his life in a eloyſter. Selred, his ſuc 


reigned thirty-eight years; and was the laſt of the royal 


line : The failure of which threw the kin 
confuſion, and reduced it to dependance under Mereia -. 


Switherd firſt acquired the crown, by the coneeſſion of 


the Mercian princes; and his death made way for Sigeric, 


who ended his life in a pilgrimage to Rome. His ſuc- 
eeſſor, Sigered, unable to defend Wigs er e OR: 7 


to eee | 


The Kingdom of SUSSEX. 


-  Heptarchy, is ſtill more imperſect Way That al 


HE hiſtory" of this kingdom, Mme tnnlleft in W 


to ſuſpendd it, ein 
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of this kingdom, was the firſt ſtep, which the Weſt- 
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. 455 KE Wige of Welke, which fal Grallowes 
b up all the other Saxon ſtates, met with great res 
fiſtance on its firſt. eſtabliſhment ; 1 and the ie who 


were now enured to arms, yielded not tamely their poſ- -” 
ſeffions' to thoſe invaders. F Cerdic, the founder: of the | 


monarchy, and his on, Kenric, fought many ſucceſsful, 


and ſome unſuc eſsful battles, againſt the natives ; and | 


the martial ſpirit, common to all the Saxons, was, by 


means of theſe hoſtilities, catried to the greateſt hei ght 


among this tribe. Ceaulin, who was the ſon and ſucceſſor 
of Kenric, and who began his reign in 560, was ſtill more 
_ ambitious and enterprizing than his predeceſſors ; and by 


waging continual War - againſt the Britons, he added a 
great part of the counties of Devon and Somerſet to his 


other dominions. Carried along by the tide of ſucceſs, 
he invaded the other Saxon Rates in his neighbourhood, 


and becoming terrible to all, he provoked a general con- 
federacy againſt him. This alliance proved ſucceſsful 
under the conduct of Ethelbert, king of Kent; and Ceau- 
lin, who had loſt the affections of his own ſubjects by 
his violent diſpoſition, and had now fallen into contempt 
from his misfortunes, was expelled the throne v, and died 
in exile and miſery. Cuichelme, and Cutting; his ſons, 
governed jointly the kingdom, till the expulſion of he 
latter in 591, and the death of the former in 5593, made 


way fe for Cealric, to wen ſucceede \Ceobal i in 59 > by . 
* Bromptagy pe Bo, ' /' | * 7 Chiron, Sax po ug. © | | 


;. but their oppoſition ſerved- only * 1 a . 
rear: _s 1 of their country; and the ſubduing | 
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0A P. whoſe death, which 3 in 611, Kynegüe inh 
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che crown. This prince embraced Chriſtianity :, through 
the perſuaſion of Oſwald, king of Northumberland, who 
1 bad married his daughter, and who had attained a great 
=  aſcendant in the heptarchy. Kenwalch next ſucceeded 
== to the monarchy, and dying in 672, left the ſucceſſion ſo 
much diſputed, that Sexburga, his widow, a woman of 
ſpirit , kept poſſeſſion of the government till her death, 
Which happened two years after. -Eſcwin then peaceably 
acquired the crown; and, after a ſhort reign of two 
years, made way for * who governed nine years. 
Deodwalla, his ſucceſſor, mounted not the throne with- 
5 5 out oppoſition; but proved a great prince, according to 
5 | the ideas of thoſe times 5 that is, he was enterprizing, 
"warlike, and ſucceſsful; He entirely ſubdued the king- 
dom of Suſſex, and annexed it to his own, dominions. 
| He made inroads into Kent but met With reſiſtance 
1 from Widred, the king, who proved ſucceſsful — 
_— Mollo, brother to Ceodwalla, and ſlew him in a ſkir 
Nw 0 Ceodwalla at laſt, tired with wars and bloodſhed, Was 
EE 1 [ſeized with a fit of devotion ; beſtowed ſeveral endow- 
1 | ments on the church; and made a pilgrimage to Rome, 
- where he received baptiſm, and died in 689. Ina, his 
„ 1 ſucceſſor, inherited the military virtues of Ceodwalla, 
aAlngd added to them the more valuable ones of juſtice, po- x 
= ly, and prudence. He made war upon the Britons in 
Somerſet; and having finally ſubdued that province, be 
= treated the vanquiſhed with an humanity, hitherto un- 
3 known to the Saxon conquerors... He allowed the pro- 
prietors to retain. poſſeſſion of their lands, encouraged 
A marriages and alliances between them and his ancient 
ſubjects, and gave them the privilege of being governed 
by the ſame laws. Theſe laws he augmented and aſcer- 
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tained ʒ and though. he was. diſturbed by ſome | inſurrec- H AP. 123 
tions at home, his long reign of thirty - ſeven years may 3 | 
be regarded as one of the moſt glorious and molt proſper- 
ous of the heptarchy. In the decline of his age, he made 
a. pilgrimage to Rome ; and a his Ar, ſhut himſelf 
up in a cloyſter, where be died. Fe” | 
Txrovcu the kings of Weſſex had away Gol princes 
of the blood, deſcended from Cerdic, the founder of the 1 
monarchy, the order of ſucceſſion had been far from „ 
exact; and a more remote prince had often found means 4 
to mount the throne, i in preference to one deſcended from -- 
a nearer branch of the royal family. Ina, therefore, 
having no children of his own, and lying much under 
the influence of Ethelburga, his queen, left by will the 
ſucceſſion to Adelard, her brother, who was his remote 
© kinſman : But this deſtination did not take place without 
ſome difficulty. ' Ofwald, a prince more nearly allied to 
the crown, took arms againſt Adelard; but he being 
| ſuppreſſed, and dying ſoon after, the title of Adelard 
was not any farther diſputed ; and in the year 747, he he : 
Vas ſucceeded by his couſin, Cudred. The reign of F — 
| this prince was diſtinguiſhed by a great victory, which | 
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he obtained, by means of Edelhun, his general, over 

̃ Ethelbald, king of Mercia. His death made way for 

; - Sigebert, his kinſman, who governed fo ill, that his peo- 

8 ple roſe in an inſurrection, and dethroned him, crowning 

I Cenulph in his ſtead. The exiled prince found a refuge 
with duke Cumbran, governor of Hampſhire ; who, that 

: He might add new obligations to Sigebert, gave him many 

F ſalutary counſels for his future conduct, accompanied 
; with ſome reprehenſions for the paſt. But theſe were fo + 
C much reſented by the ungrateful prince, that he con- 


ſpired againſt the life of his protector, and treacherouſly | > 
murdered him. After this infamous action, he wass 
forſaken by all the world; and ſkulking about in the * 

08 and foreſts, Was at laſt diſcovered by a ſervant of | 
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N e eee of Kis tiatter ®, 1.7 IO ee 2 
Crxurrn, Who had dme the d the the” expu 

| fion of Sigebert, was fortunate in many expeditions againſt 
the Britons of Cornwal; but afterwards Toft fome'teputa- 
tion by his ill ſucceſs againſt Offa, king of Mercia. 


Kynehard alſo, brother to the depoſed Sipebett;; pave Him 
5 diſturbance; and though expelled the kingdom, he ho- 


vered on the frontiers, and watched an opportunity for 


attacking his rival. The king had an intrigue with a a 


| ark, woman, who, lived at Merton in Surrey; ; 'whither 
ving ſecretly retired, he was on a ſudden invironed, in 
the night-time, by Kynehard and his followers, and after 


making a vigorous reſiſtance, was murdered, with-all his 
attendants, - The nobility ; and people of the neighbour- 


hood, riſing next day in arms, took revenge on Kynehard 


for the laughter of their king, and put every one to the 
ſword, who had been engaged in that criminal enter 
prize. This event %%% LED oo 


BzrrraHrIc next obtained poſſeſſion of the W 


| though remotely deſcended from the royal family; but he 
enjoyed not that dignity without inquietude, Eoppa, 


nephew to king Ina, by his brother Ingild, who died be- 


Fore that prince, had begot Eata, father to Alchmond, 


from whom ſprung Egbert *, a young man of the moſt 


promiſing hopes, who gave great jealouſy to Brithric, the 
reigning prince, both becauſe he ſeemed by his birth bet- 
ter intitled/to the crown, and becauſe he had acquired, 
to an eminent degree, the affections of the people, Eg - 
bert, ſenſible of his danger from the ſuſpicions of Brithric, 
ſecretly withdrew into France; where he was well re⸗ 


| (ceived. by Charlemagne. By living in the 


. in the armies of that eee 85 moſt 1 and 
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Holdpenedoub/chi bad appeared in Europe during ſeveral o N AP, 


ages, he acquired thoſe accompliſhments, | which after- , 
wards enabled him to make ſuch a ſhining figure on the 
throne. And familiarizing himſelf to the manners of the 
French, who, as Malmeſbury obſerves , were eminent 


both for valour and civility, above all the weſtern ene 


he learned to poliſh the rudeneſs and barbarity of 
Saxon character: His OP nn thus proved. nf 
ſingular advantage to him. 

Ir was not long ere Egbert 18 ee of dif 
pirping his natural and acquired talents. Brithrie, King 
of Weſſex, had married Eadburga, natural daughter of 


Offa, king of Mereia 
famous for cruelty and for incontinence. Having great 


influence over her hufband, ſhe often inſtigated him to 


deſtroy ſuch of the nobility as were obnoxious to her; and 


where this expedient failed, ſhe ſcrupled not being herſelf 
active in traiterous attempts againſt them. She had 


mixed a cup of poiſon for a young nobleman, ho had 
acquired her huſband's friendſhip, and had on that ac- 


count become the object of her jealouſy: But unfortu- 


nately, the king drank of the fatal cup along with his 
favourite; and ſoon after expired :.. This event, n 
| to her other erimes, rendered Eadburga ſo odious, that 


ſhe was obliged to fly into France; whenee Egbert was at 


the ſame time recalled by th ken. in order to aſcend 
the throne of his anceſtors bd. He eye oe: nee in 
the laſt year of the eighth century. = 

Ix the kihgdoms of the lepwrctly, an 6 ras of 
fudceſſion was either unknown or not ſtrictly obſerved ; 


and thence the reigning prince was continually agitated | 


a, a profligate woman, equally in- 
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Is, and whoſe death alone could 
— give him entire ſecurity in his poſſeſſion: of - the- throne, 

From this fatal cauſe, together with the admiration of the 
_ monaſtic: life, and the opinion of merit, attending the 
preſervation of chaſtity even in a: married ſtate, the royal 
families had been entirely extinguiſhed in all the king - 
doms except that of Weſſex; and the emulations, ſuſ- 
picions, and conſpiracies, which had formerly been con- 
fined to the princes of the blood alone, were now diffuſed 
among all the nobility in the ſeveral Saxon ſtates. Egbert 
was the ſole deſcendant of thoſe firſt conquerors who ſub- 
dued Britain, and who enhanced their authority by claim- 
1 Ing a pedigree from Woden, the ſupreme divinity of their 
. anceſtors; But that prince, though invited by this favour- 
able circumſtance to make attempts on the — 

Saxons, gave them for ſome time no diſturb 

rather choſe to turn his arms againſt e n Corn- 

wal, whom he defeated in ſeveral battles i. He was re- 
called from the conqueſt of that country by an invaſion 


5 Gaps oe his dominions by Bernulf, King of Mercia. 


Tun Mercians, before the acceſſion of Egbert, had 
very nearly attained the abſolute ſovereignty over the 
2 aden They had reduced the Eaft-Angles under ſub- 
jection, and eſtabliſhed tributary. princes in the kingdoms 
of Kent and Eſſex. Northumberland. was involved in 


anarchy; and no ſtate of any conſequence remained but 


chat of Weſſex, which, much inferior in extent to Mer- 


cia, was ſupported ſolely by the great qualities of its ſove- 
reign. Egbert led his army againſt the invaders; and 
encountering them at Ellandun in Wiltſhire, obtained a 


_ -., complete victory, and by the great laughter which he made 


of them in their flight, gave a mortal blow to the power of 
te Mercians, Whilſt he himſelf, in proſecution' of his 


OL aao entered their country on the ſide of Oxfordthir, i 
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and threatened e he feat an e 9/62 1 
. army into Kent, commanded by Ethelwolph, his eldeſt ., we | 
3 ſon *; and expelling Baldred, the tributary king, ſoon 
4 made himſelf maſter of that country. The kingdom of 
! Eſſex was conquered with equal facility; and the' Eaſt. 
: Angles, from their hatred to the Mercian government, 
— which had been eſtablſhed over them by treachery and 
= violence, and probably exerciſed with tyranny, imme- 
d diately roſe in arms, and craved the protection of Egbert. 
rt Bernulf, the Mercian king, who marched againſt them, 
J- vis vated and ſlain ; and two years after, Ludecan, his 
N= ſucceſſor, met with the ſame fate. Theſe inſurrections 
ir and calamities facilitated the enterprizes of E gbert, who 
Fr advanced into the center of the Mercian territories, and, 
18 made eaſy conqueſts over a diſpirited and divided people. 
nd In order to engage them more eaſily to ſubmiſſion, he 
n- allowed Wiglef, their countryman, to retain the title of 
e- king, whilſt he himſelf exerciſed the real powers of ſove- 
on reignty w. The anarchy, which prevailed i in Northum- 
: berland, tempted. him to carry ftill farther his victorious 
ad arms; and the inhabitants, unable to reſiſt his power, 
the and Jefroug of poſſeſſing ſome eſtabliſhed form of govern- 
1b- ment, were forward, on his firſt appearance, to ſend 
ms deputies, who ſubmitted to his authority, and ſwore alle- 
in giance to him as their ſovereign, Egbert, however, {till 
but allowed: to Northumberland, as he had done to Mercia 
er- and Eaſt-Anglia, the power of electing a king who paid 7 
Ve- him tribute, and was dependant on him. 8 
and Tnus were united all the kingdoms of the wks 
ad 2 | in one great ſtate, near four hundred years after the firſt 
lade arrival of the Saxons in Britain; and the fortunate arms 47 
r of and prudent policy of Egbert at laſt effectuated what had ” 
* his been fo often DES. in vain by ſo IND: JENS 5. 
ure, | * Eibe ub. 3. cap. * Ih 55 1bia. 592 3. cap, OY n | 
2 SO p- 7 8, 20, 8 e Chron, San. N co thgg has N 
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, ceſfively. aſpi ired . mera dominion, were Now. incor- 
porated in his empire; and the other ſubordinate 
ſeemed willingly to ſhare the dame fate. His territories 
were nearly of the ſame extent with what is now. prope 


N * 
called England; and a favourable proſpect was afforded to 
the Anglo-Saxons, of eſtabliſhing a civilized monarchy, 


poſſeſſed of tranquillity within itſelf, and | ſecure agair 
xd in the Joe 


827.2. 
9 Saxons, though they had been 0 am del 3 in 


EE he iſland, ſeem not as yet to have been much improved 
N beyond their German anceſtors, either in arts, ciyility, 


knowledge, humanity, juſtice, or obedience to the laws. 


Even Chriſtianity, though it opened the way to connex- 
ions between them and the more poliſhed ſtates of Europe, 
| had not” hitherto been very effectual, in baniſhing their 


ignorance, or ſoftening their barbarous manners. As 
they received that doctrine through the corrupted chan- 


nels of Rome, it carried along with it a great mixture of 


credulity and ſuperſtition, equally deſtructive to the un- 


derſtanding and to morals. The reverence towards ſaints 
and reliques ſeems to have almoſt ſupplanted the adora- 


tion of the ſupreme Being: Monaſtic obſervances were 


egſteemed more meritorious than the active virtues : The 
knowledge of natural cauſes was neglected from the uni- 


verſal belief of miraculous interpoſitions and judgments : 


Bounty to che church atoned for every violence againſt 


ſociety: And the remorſes for cruelty, murder, treachery, 


afſafination, and the more robuſt vices, were appeaſed, | 
not by amendment of life, but by penances, ſervility to 
? the g and an 1 cel and . 1 8 The 
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0 . Sor. p. 71. 
p Þ Theſe abuſes were common to all the European Aba but the diele 
in Italy, Spain, and Gaul, made ſome atonement for them by other advan- 
1 which * rendered ſociety, For ſeveral ages, they were almoſt all 
2 | Fo. th . 


1 


ane „ 


een carried to ſuch à height, CHAP. 
hath ier a op — in a facerdotal habit, 
though on the highway „the people flocked around him; 7 
and ſhowing him all da of profound reſpect, received 

every word he uttered red as the 'moſt ſacred oracle 9, Even 
als military virtues, ſo inherent in all the Saxon tribes, 
began to be neglected; and the nobility, preferring the ny 
ſecurity and ſloth of the eloyſter to the tumults and glory 
of war, valued themſelves chiefly on endowing monaſ tee 
Ties, of which they aſſumed the government The 8 | 
e ime too, being extremely impoveriſhed by con- | 
tinual benefactions to the church, to which the ſtates f 


? their kingdoms had weakly conſented, could beſtow no re- 
* wards on valour or military ſervices, and retained not even 2 
a ufficient influence to ſupport their government. 
4 ANOTHER: inconvenience, which attended this 1 

6 ſpecies of Chriſtianity, was the Tuperſlitious attachment 
. o Rome, and the gradual ſubjection of the kingdom to a 


foreign juriſdiction. The Britons, having never acknow- 

ledged any ſubordination to the Roman pontiff, had con- 
ducted all eccleſiaſtical government by their domeſtic ſy- 
nods and councils :: But the Saxons, receiving their 
religion from Roman monks, were taught at the | ſame 
time a profound; reverence for that ſee, and were natu- 
ally led to regard it as the capital of their religion. Pil- 
grimages to Rome were repreſented as the moſt meritorious... 

acts of devotion, Not only noblemen and ladies of rang . | 

thi ee journey a but Kings hemſeægi 
= ge . . F pre . 2 * 


— 3 with tome remains of the former civibüg. te. = 
he prieſts in the heptarehy, after.the Got nillionaries, were wholly Sixop, 
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ce and almoſt ag ignorant and barbarous as the laity., They. eontributed,..there- ne, 
* Pore, little: to the r | +> coat. or the atts. 
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4 p, abdicati: their crocs, ſought for a ſecure paſſport to 
DEE heaven at the feet of the Roman pontiff, e 
| perpetually ſent, from that endleſs. mint, of -ſuperl 

and magnified by lying miracles, invented in conyents, 
=. _ _ operated on the aſtoniſhed. minds of the multitude. And 
= _ every, prince has attained the eulogies of the monks, the 
= _ only hiſtorians of thoſe ages, not in proportion to his civil 
55 TTT 
, ey Ae ORR: fc 
Ws Nome. „ „ 
Tus e RE ee by 80 blindneſs 
And ſubmiſſive diſpoſition of the people, advanced every day i 
in his eneroachments on the independance-of the Engliſh 
Churches. Wilfrid, biſhop of Lindisferne, the ſole pre- 
1 rob "1 Ind of ee eee. kingdom, encreaſed this ſub- 
Iecſtion in the eighth century, by his making am appeal t 
5 Rome againſt the deciſions of an Engliſn fynod, which 
had abridged his dioceſe by the erection of ſome ney 
diſhoprics v. Agatho, the pope; readilyembraced this pre- 
_ .cedent' of an appeal to his court and NN * 
having obtained with the 0s aQet of fd 
8 5 prevailed in the conteſt. l 
3 Tux great topic, by which Wilktid: e the 
© imaginations of men, was, that St. Peter, to whoſe cus 
©  -».  , tody the keys of heaven were entruſted, would certain) 
Luxefuſe admittance to every one who ſhould be wanting it 
WE teſpect to his ſucceſſor. This conceit, well ſuited 9 
= - ., "vulgar conceptions, made great, impreſſion. on the peop! 
during ſeveral ages; and has not even at preſent loſt A 
influence in the catholic countries. 
J Hap i ee eee ee eee | 
"mY |  qtranguillity, it had made ſome atonement kor the” is z 
1 | © V See Appendix to „19. lib. * Teil 
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ch were fo much the more eee 


theology; 
admitted not, like the othe 


from eſtabliſhed poſſeſſion. © The diſputes; excited in Bi- 


ton, were of the moft ridiculous kind; and entirely wor- 
thy of thoſe ignorant and 'barbarous ages. There were 
ſome intricacies, obſerved by all the Chriſtian churches, 
in adjufting the day of keeping Eaſter; which depended 
on a complicated conſideration of the courſe of the ſun 
and moon: And it happened that the niiſhonaries, who 
had converted the Scots and Britons, had followed a dif- 
| ferent calendar from that. which was obſerved at Rome, 
in the age when Auguſtine converted the Saxons. The 
prieſts alſo of all the Chriſtian churches were accuſtomed . 
to ſhave part of their bead; but the form given to this 
tonſure, was different in the former from what was prac- 
tiſed in the latter. The Scots and Britons pleaded the 
antiquity of their uſages : The Romans, and their diſci- 
ples, the Saxons, inſiſted on the univerſality of theirs. 

That Eaſter muſt neceſſarily be kept by a rule, which 
comprehended both the day of the year and age of the 
moon, was agreed by all; that the tonſure of a prieſt 
could not be omitted without the utmoſt impiety, was a 
point undiſputed: But the Romans and Saxons called 
their antagoniſts ſchiſmatics ; becauſe they celebrated 


Eaſter on the very day of the full moon in March, if that. 


day fell on a Sunday, inſtead of waiting till the Sunday 
following; and becauſe they ſhaved their whole forehead 
from ear to ear, inſtead of making that tonſure on the 
crown'of the head, and in a circular form. In order to 


render their antagoniſts odious, they affirmed, that, once 

in ſeven years, they concurred with the Jews in the time 
of Oy that feſtival 7 : And ene re- 

= 8 8 "wy 925 2. cap. 19. 

i | . commend 


+. 


— 


OWE — eee Hioidond at 1 


4 nl © Ibid. p. 178. 
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chat it imitated ſymbolically the crown of- — worn 
by Chriſt in his paſſion; - whereas: the other form: was 
invented by Simon Magus, without any regard to that 
'repreſentation.*.. .. Theſe.controverſies\had, from dhe be- 
ginning, excited ſuch animoſity between the Britiſh and 
| Rowiſh przeſts, that, inſtead of concurring in their endea- 
vours to convert che idolatrous Saxons, they refuſed. all 
| communion together, and each regarded his opponent 
as no better than a Pagan *. The diſpute laſted. oy 
than a century; and was, at laſt finiſhed, not by men's 
diſcovering the. folly of it, which would have been too 
great an effort for human reaſon to accompliſh, but by 
the entire victory of the Romiſh ritual over the Scotch 
and Britiſh b. W ilfrid, biſhop of Lindisferne, acquired 
great merit, both with the court of Rome and with all 
the ſouthern Saxons, by expelling the quartodeciman 
ſchiſm, as it was called, from the Northumbrian king- 
dom, into which the 8 of HE N bn od for- 
Jy Invoduced ft 
TukononkE, archbiſhop of Canter ap in ihe 
= a ſynod at Hatfield, conſiſting of all ide bi- 
hops in Britain a; where was accepted and ratified the 
decree: of the Lateran council, ſummoned by Martin, 
_ againſt the hereſy of the Monothelites. The council and 
ſynod maintained, in oppoſition to [theſe heretics, that, 
though the divine and human nature in. Qhriſt | 
one perſon; yet had they different inclinations, Wills, 
acts, and ſentiments, and chat the unity of the perſon 
implied not any unity in the conſciguſneſs*, This opi- 
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could imagine the height of zeal and violence, with c * P. 
which it was then inculcated. The decree of the Lateran . 

council calls the Monothelites i impious, execrable, wick= . _ 
ed, abominable, and even. diabolical 3, and curſes and ana- 
thematizes them to all eternity *. „ Sig ne, 


wow 
* 


Tur Saxons, from the firſt introduction of Chriſtia- 
nity among them, had admitted the uſe of i images; and 
perhaps, that religion, without ſome of thoſe exterior or- 
naments, had not made ſo quick a progreſs with theſe Pe. 
idolaters : But they had not paid any ſpecies of worſhip 
or addreſs to images; and this abuſe never HO; 
among Chriſtians, till it received the ſanQtion of tj 
ſecond council of Nice: | JJ OST Wee, 
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1 - 5 by ſo recent a conqueſt, ſeemed to be firmly ce- 
,. han into one ſtate under Egbert ; and the inhabitants 
= of the ſeveral provinces had loft all defire of revolting 
22 from that conqueror, or of reſtoring their former inde- 
pendent governments. Their language was every where 
nearly the ſame, their cuſtoms, laws, inſtitutions civil 


 . and religious; and as the race of the ancient kings was 
cd——.ootally extinct in all the fubjected ſtates, the people rea- 
| dily transferred their allegiance to a prince, who ſeemed 
to merit it, by the ſplendor of his victories, the vigour of 
His adminiſtration, and the ſuperior nobility of his birth. 
An union alſo in government opened to them the agree- 
= able proſpect of future tranquillity; and it appeared more 
1 probable, that they would thenceforth become formidable 
dDhko their neighbours, than be expoſed to their inroads and 
IS | devaſtations. But theſe flattering views were ſoon-over- 
1 | 5 ceeuſt by the appearance of the Danes, who, during ſome 
e. nturies, kept the Anglo-Saxons in perpetual inquietude, 
. committed the moſt barbarous ravages ow. chem, and at 
let reduded them to grievous ſervitude. — -: 
Tux emperor Charlemagne, though Ants wene- 
rous and humane, had been induced by bigotry to exerciſe 
=—_ At ſeverities upon the. Pagan Saxons in Germany, 
—_: 5 whom he ſubdued; and beſides. often ravaging their coun- 
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Eh wich dre an wd, he'bad in oo! bleed decinitsd ail e l 1 
the inhabitants for their revolts, and had obliged them; — 
| by the moſt r rigorous edicts, to make a ſeeming compliance 

ctrine- That religion, which had 


with the chriſtian doctr 
eaſily made its way among the Britiſh-Saxons by infinu- 
ation and addreſs; appeared fhocking to their German 


brethren, hen impoſed on them by the violence of Char- 


jemagne; and the moſt generous and warlike of theſe 
Pagans had fled northward into Jutland, in order to 
1 he *. of ES U g ebe wy 4 


x Bahia, with cn va ern countijes 


dere now o'erburthened *. Whine e ee of 
Kin of e ee ee and being there 


known under the general name of Normans, which they 


received from their northern fituation, they became the 


terror of all the maritime and even of the inland countries. 
They were alſo tempted to viſit England in their frequent 


excurſions ; and being able; by fudden inroads; to make 


great progreſs over a people, who were not: defended by 


any naval forte, who had relaxed their military inſtitus 
tions, and who'were funk into a ſuperſtition, which ha& 
become odious to the Danes and ancient e g _—_ | 


made no diſtinction in their hoſtilities be 


and Engliſh kingdoms. Their firſt e int this. 
and was in the year 782, when Brithric reigned in 


| Weſſex. A ſmall body of kenk landed in that kingdom, 
with a view of learning the ſlate of the country ; and 
W place 3 
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ek A P. cerning their enterprize, and ſummoned: them to ap> 
— pear before the king, and account for their intentions; 
they killed him, and flying to their ſhips, cp 
Into thein own country. The next alarm was given to 
Northumberland in the year 7941; when a body of theſe 
pirates pillaged a monaſtery; but their ſhips being much 
5 damaged by a ſtorm, and their leader ſlain in a ſkirmiſh, | 
| they were at laſt defeated by the inhabitants, and the re- 
2. mainder of them put to the ford, Five years · after Eg- 
bert had eſtabliſhed his monarchy over England, the 
Danes landed in the Iſle of Shepey, and having. pillaged 
it, eſcaped with impunity *. They were not ſo fortu- 
5 in their next year's enterprize, when they diſem- 
barked from thirty-five ſhips, and were encountered by 
Egbert, ar Charmouth in Dorſetſhire. The battle was 
bloody; but though the Danes loſt great numbers, they 
maintained. the poſt, which they had taken, and thence 
made good their retreat to their ſnips . Having learned 
by experience, that they muſt expect a vigorous reſiſtance 
from this warlike prince, they entered into an alliance 
vit\ the Britons of Cornwal ;. and landing.two years after 
n that country, made an inroad with their confederates 
into the county of Devon; but were met at Hengeſdown 
by Egbert, and totally defeated n. While England re- 
7; mained in this ſtate of inquietude, and defended itſelf 
more by temporary expedients than by any regular plan 
of adminiſtration, Egbert, who alone was capable of pro- 
FE viding effectually againſt this new evil, -unfortunatel 
$38, . ;: and left the government: to his dr Ethelwolf. "A 
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A 1 8. prince had either the binde nor wi vigour: 


of his father; and was better qualified for governing | 
'A \ convent. than a kingdom . | He began his reign with 


making a partition of his dominions, and delivering over 
to his eldeſt ſon, Athelſtan, the new conquered provinces 


|: of Eſſex, Kent, and Suſſex. But no inconveniencies 


ſeem to have ariſen from this partition”; ; as the continual 


terror of the Daniſh-invaſions prevented all domeſtic diſ- 


ſention. A fleet of theſe ravagers, conſiſting of thirty- 
three ſail, appeared at Southampton; but were repulſed 
with loſs * Wolf here, governor of the neighbouring 
county o. n ſame year, thelhelm, governor of 
Dorſetſhire, routed another band which had diſembarked 
at Portſmouth; 1 he obtained the victory after a furious 


engagement, and he bought it with the loſs of his life . 


Next year, the Danes made ſeveral inroads into England; 


and fought battles, er rather ſkirmiſhes, in Eaſt-Anglia 
and Lindeſey and Kent; where, though they were ſome- = 2 


times repulſect and defeated, they always obtained their 


end, of committing ſpoil upon the country, and carrying = 


off their booty. They avoided coming to a general ena 


gagement, which was not ſuited to their plan of opera- | 
tions. Their veſſels were ſmall, and ran eaſily up the 
_ creeks and Tivers ; where they drew them aſhore, and 
having formed an entrenchment around them, which 
chey guarded with part of their- number, the remainder 
ſcattered themſelves every where, and carrying off the 
inhabitants and cattle and un they haſtened to their 
Thips, and quickly diſappeared." If the military force of _ 


the 1 Was aſſembled, (bor there was no time fer 
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en A P: troops. to march from a diſtance) the Danes either were 


— to repulſe them and to continue their ravages with 
impunity, or they betook themſelyes to their veſſels; and 
ſetting fail, ſuddenly invaded ſome diſtant quarter, which 

was not prepared for their reception. Every part of Eng- 
15 was held in continual alarm; and the inhabitants of 
one county durſt not give afſiſtance to thoſe of another, 
5 leſt their own families and property ſhould in the mean 
„time be expoſed by their abſence to the fury of theſe bar- 
bparous ravagers d. All orders of men were involved in 
this ruin; and the prieſts and monks, who had been 
commonly ſpared in the domeſtic quarrels. of the heptar- 
chy, were the chief objects on which the Daniſh idolatery 
exerciſed their rage and animoſity. Every ſeaſon of the 
year was dangerous; and the abſence of the ne 09s a 
no reaſon ee ee Met, a moment 

in ſafety, * Wt 
Tusk e had now: 3 . . 
When the Danes, encouraged by their ſucceſſes. againſt 

N France as well as England (for both kingdoms were alike 

n expoſed. to this dreadful calamity) invaded the laſt in ſq 

numerous a body, as ſeemed to threaten it with univerſal 
ſubjection. But the Engliſh, more military than the 
' Britons, whom, a few centuries before, they had treated 
with like violence, rouzed themſelves with à vigour pro- 
portioned to the exigency,,, Ceorle, governor of Deyon- 

- _ ſhire, fought a battle with one body of the Danes at 

Wiganburghe, and put them to rout with great flaughter, 

King Athelſtan attacked another at ſea; near Ys 
ſunk nine of their ſhips, and put the reſt to flight“. 

"op of them, however,. re: dan, for the Sn an ne 
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they had ſtationed themſelyes ; z burnt the. cities of Lon=.. 
don and Canterbury; and having put to flight Brichtric, © 


who now. governed Mercia, under the title of King, they 


ied. into the heart of Surrey, and laid every place 


waſte around them, Etbelwolf, impelled by the urgeney 


of the langer, marched. againſt them, at the head: of the 
Weſf.-Saxons; and carrying with him his ſecond. ſon, 
Ethelbald, gave them battle at Okely, and gained a 


bloody victory oyer them. This advantage procured but 
a ſhort reſpite to the Engliſh. The Danes ſtill main - 


tained their ſettlement in the Iſle of Thanet; and being 


attacked by Ealher and Huda, governors of Kent and 


Surrey, though defeated in the beginning of the action, 


they finally repulſed the aſſailants, and killed both the 


governors. They removed thence to the Ile of Shepey; 


= where they took u p their winter- quarters, that 1 by 
farther extend their devaſtation and ravages. | 
Fus unſettled ſtate of England kindered not Ethel- 4 
wolf from making a pilgrimage to Rome; whither he 
carried his fourth, and favourite fon, Alfred, then only 


. fix years of age. t, He paſſed there a twelvemonth in ex- 


erciſes of devotion ; and failed not in that moſt effential | 
part of devotion, liberality to the church of Rome. Be- 


ſides giving preſents to the moſt diſtin guiſhed eceleſi- 


aſtics ; he made a perpetual grant of three hundred | 


mancuſes ua year to that ſee ; one third to ſupport. the 


lamps of St. Peter's, another thoſe of St. Paul's, a third 


to the pope himſelf v. In his return home, he married 
Judith, daughter of the « emperor, Charles the Bald; but 
on his landing in England, he met with an N 
Which he little looked for. 15 
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wy Ar. His eldeſt on, Athelſtan, being dead; Eibelbald, bs 
— ſecond, who had aſſumed the government, formed, in con- 


nction with many of the nobles, the project of exclud- 
ng his father from a throne, which his weakneſs and 
ſuperſtition ſeem to have rendered him fo ill-qualified to 
fill. The people were divided between the two princes; 
and a bloody civil war, joined to all the other calamities 
under which the Engliſh laboured, appeared inevitable; 
- when Ethelwolf had the facility to yield to the greateſt 
part of his ſon's pretenſions. He made with him a parti- 
tion of the kingdom; and taking to himſelf the eaſtern 
m_ which was always at that time eſteemed the leaſt 
conſiderable, as well as the moſt expoſed *, he delivered 
over to Ethelbald the ſovereignty of the weſtern,, Imme- 
diately after, he ſummoned the ſtates of the whole king- 
dom, and with the ſame facility eee a en 
and important donation on the church. ; 15 
Tux eccleſiaſtics, in thoſe days of Ignorance; made 
| rapid advances in the acquiſition of power and grandeur ; 2 
| and inculcating the moſt abſurd and moſt intereſted doc 
trines, though they ſometimes met, from the contrary 
— of the laity, with an oppoſition, which it re- 
quired time and addreſs, to overcome, they found no ob- | 
ſtacle in their reaſon. or underſtandin 8. Not content 
with the donations of land made them by the Saxon 
princes and nobles, and with temporary oblations from 
the devotion of the people, they had caſt a wiſhful eye on 
1 yaſt revenue, which they claimed as belonging to them, 
| by a divine, indefeizable, and inherent title; ' However 
little verſed in the ſcriptures, they had been able to dif- 
cover, that, under the Jewiſh law, a tenth of all the pro- 
duce of land was conferred on the prieſts ; and forgetting, 
what they themſelves taught, that the moral part only A 
Ee law was s obligatory on e they n that 
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| this W pe a perpetual property, pe is 0 A. A 10 
divine right in thoſe who officiated at the altar. During 
ſome centuries, the whole ſcope of ſermons and homilies 
Was directed to this purpoſe; 3 and one would have i ima- 
gined, from the general tenor of theſe diſcourſes, that all 
the practical parts of Chriſtianity were comprehended i in 
the exact and faithf ul payment c of tythes 0 the clergy 7. HS 
Encouraged by their ſi ucceſs in inculcating theſe doctrines; 5 
they ventured farther than they were warranted even l 
the Levitical law, and pretended to draw the tenth of al 
induſtry, merchandize, wages of labourers, and pay of | 
ſoldiers *; nay, ſome canoniſts went ſo far as to affirm, Rey 
that the clergy were entitled to the tythe of the profits, 5 
made by courtezans in the exerciſe of their profeſſion 3. - N 
Though pariſhes had been inſtituted. i in England by Ho- 
norius, archbiſhop of Canterbury, near two centuries be⸗ 
fore , the eccleſiaſtics had never. yet · been able to get | d 
poſſeſſion of the tythes : They, therefore ſeized the preſent 

- favourable opportunity of makin g that. acquiſition ; when 

a weak, ſuperſtitious prince filled the throne, and when 9 5 
the people, diſcouraged by their loſſes from the Danes, „ LE 
and terrified with the fear of future invaſions, were ſuſ- „ 
ceptible of 180 impreſſion, which bore the appearance of 

religion e. 80 meritorious was this conceſſion deemed by 

the Engliſh;/ thats truſting entirely. to ſupernatural. . 5 . 
ance, they neglected the ordinary means of ſafety; ang 
agreed, even in the preſent deſperate extremity, that es”. | 
revenues of the church ſhould be exempted from all bur- 
thens, Rouge i for national _— and Ry * 
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*ETHELBALD and ETHELBERT. 


"THELWO LF lived only two years after making 
this grant 3 and by his will he ſhared England 


- | between his two eldeſt ſons, Ethelbald and Ethelbert; 


the weſt being aſſigned to the former; the eaſt to 


: the latter. Ethelbald was 2 profligate prince "1 and 
F marrying Judith, his mother-in-law, gave great offence 
to the people; but moved by the remonſtrances of 
Swithun, biſhop of Wincheſter, he Was at laſt pre- 


vailed on to diyorce her. His feign was ſhort; and 
Ethelbert, his brother, ſucceeding to the government, | 
behaved himſelf, during a reign of five years, in a man- 
ner more worthy of his birth and ſtation. The king- 
dom, however, was ſtill infeſted by the Danes, who made 


an inroad and ſacked Wincheſter ; but were there de- 

feated. A body alſo of theſe pirates, who were quartered 
in the iſle of Thanet, having deceived the Engliſh by a 
treaty, / une xpectedly broke i into _ and” See 
e « 97); 06 1 | TR 
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THELRBERI wite-Favoundand by is broches Ede 
red, who, though he defended” himſelf with bra- 


ron enjoyed, during his whole reign, no tranquillity 


from thoſe Daniſh irruptions. His younger brother, Al- 


fred, ſeconded him in all his enterprizes; and generouſly 
ſacrificed to the public good all reſentment, which he 


might entertain, on account of his being excluded by 


Ethered from a War e which had been left 


EY der atem 855 0 


Tux firſt n of the 8 in the reign of Edhered 
was among the Eaſt-Angles, who, more anxious for their 


1 | _— = than for we common * entered into 
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. the enemy; and furniſhed chem e HA e 
with horſes, which enabled them to make an irruption by 


land into the kingdom of Northumberland. They there 
ſeized the city of Vork; and defended it againſt Oſ- 
bricht and Ella, two Northumbrian princes, who 
periſhed in the aſſault . Encouraged by theſe ſucceſſes, 


and by the ſuperiority, which they had acquired in arms. 


they now ventured, under the con 
Hubba, their chieſtains, to leave the ſea-coaſt, and bens 
ee eee eee eee e quarters 


obliged the ts on to ing «on from their 25 r to re- 


treat into Northumberland. 


T heir reſtleſs diſpoſition, 


particularly on the monaſteries, they gave the Eaſt-Angles 


great cauſe to regret the temporary relief, which Wr ; 


obtainedly: by aſſiſting the common enemy. 


Tux next ſtation of the Danes was at Reading; 3 
they infeſted the neighbouring country by their incurſions, 
The Merians, deſirous of ſhaking off their dependance 


on Ethered, refuſed to join him with their forees; and 
that prince, attended by Alfred, was obliged to march 
againſt the enemy, with the Weſt- Saxons alone, his he- 
reditary ſubjects. The Danes being deſeated in an action, 
ſhut themſelves up in their garriſon; but quickly making 
thence an irruption, they routed the Weſt-Saxons, and 
Ge. T0: to raiſe the Hege, An pon 1 foon after 
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and their avidity for plunder, allowed them not to remain 
long in thoſe quarters: They broke into Eaſt- Anglia, | 
defeated and took priſoner, Edmund, the king of that 
country, whom they afterwards murdered in cool blood; 
and committing the moſt barbarous ravages on the avis, 
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en e Shed as Afton; in Berkſhire, where the Engliſh, . 
eee the day, were in danger of a total defeat. 
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the piety of that monarch. Fhis battle of Aſton did not 


Alfred, advancing with one "Aivifion of the army, was 


ſurrounded by the enemy in diſadvantageous ground ; and 


Ethered, who was at that time hearing maſs, refuſed to 


— to his affiſtance, till prayers ſhould be finiſhed: 5 ; 


But as he afterwards obtained the victory, this ſucceſs, 
not the danger of Alfred, was aſcribed by the monks to 


terminate the war: Another battle was a little after 


fought at Baſing; where the Danes were more ſucceſs- 
fal; and being reinforced by a new army from their 
8 own country, they became every day more terrible to che 


Engliſh.” Amidſt theſe confuſions, Ethered died gf 2 
wound, which he had received in an action with the 


Danes; and left the inheritance of his cares and misfor- 
tunes, rather than of his grandeur, to his 5 3 


N nene, W jo! 


Hs prince gave very dds mu of the: — 
virtues and ſhining talents, by which, during the 


moſt difficult times, he ſaved his country from utter ruin 
and ſubverſion. Ethelwolf, his father, the year after his 
return with Alfred from Rome, had again ſent the young 


prince thither with a numerous retinue ; and a report be- 


ing ſpread of the king's death, the pope, Leo III. gave 
Alfred the royal unQtion © ; whether prognoſticating his 


future greatneſs. from the appearances of his pregnant 


genius, or willing to pretend, even in that age, to the 


right of aer ee kingdoms. Alfred, on his return 
home, became every day more th abjeR of his fathers 
6 Affer. | p. 7. W. Naim. lib. 3. cap. 3. Simeon Dunelm. p. 145 Au- 
glia Sacra, vol, i. p. 205. 8 h Aſſer. p. 2, "4 Mun. hb. 2. 84 2. 
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bestens but being indulged in Ml youthful ed 0 * A . 
he was much neglected in his edueation; and he had al- A 
ag reached his twelfth year, when he was yet. totally 

rant of the loweſt elements of literature. His genius 
was firſt rouzed by the recital of Saxon poems, in Which 
the queen took. delight; and this ſpecies of erudition, . 
which is ſometimes able to make a conſiderable progreſs 
even among batbarians, expanded thoſe noble and ele- 
vated. ſentiments,” which he had received. from nature 
Encouraged by the queen, and ſtimulated by his own ar- 
dent inclination, he ſoon learned to read thoſe compoſi- 
tions; and proceeded thence: to acquire the knowledge of 

| the Latin tongue, in which he met with authors, that 
better prompted his - heroic ſpirit, and directed his gene- 

| rous views. Abſorbed in theſe elegant purſuits, he re- 

| garded his acceflion/ to royalty rather as an object of re- 
gret than of triumph * ; but being called to the throne, 
in preference to his brother's children, as well by the will 
of his father, a circumſtance which had great authority 
with the Anglo-Saxons , as by the vows of the whole 
nation and the urgeney of public affairs, he ſhook off his 

| literary indolence, and exerted himſelf in the defence of 
his people. He had ſcarcely buried his brother, when 

he was obliged to take the field, in order to oppoſe the 
Danes, who had ſeized Wilton, and were exerciſing their 
uſual} ravages on the countries around. He marched 

| againſt them with the few. troops, which he could aſſem- 
ble on a ſudden; and giying them battle, gained at firſt 

an advantage, but by his purſuing the victory too far, 
the ſuperiority of the enemy's numbers prevailed, and 
recovered them the day... . Their loſs, however, in the 
action was ſo conſiderable, that, fearing Alfred would - 
receive daily reinforcement from his ſubjects, they were 
tontent to ſtipulate for a ſafe retreat, and promiſed to de- : 
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: prince-ſo: ſtraitened 


"Kees Saen of theit engagements, they immediat 


_ hemſelves to the comimitting of ſpoil on the neighbs 
country. Burrhed, king of Mercia, in whofe wv 
London was Gtuated; made à new beer with wein, 
and engaged them, by Yrefents of money, to 
| Lindeſey IR Lincolnſhire; ; a country which Sep had a. 
sed to ruin inf deſolation. Finding theref 
no object in that place, either for their rapine or vio- 
tence, they ſuddenly turned back upon Mercia, in à quar- 
ter where they expected to find it without defence; and 
fixing their ſtation at Repton in. Derbyſhire, chey laid 
the whe country defolate with fire and ſword.” 
deſpairing of ſucceſs againſt an enemy, whom no force 
cCculd refift, and no treaties bind, ab: | if 
dom, and flying to Rome, took ſhelter in à cloyſter 
le was brother-in-law to Alfred, and bg Fug ww bore 
the title of king in Mercia. * 
Turn Weſt-Saxohs were ads Gee nl ning powe 
in England; and though ſupported by the . 5 ie 
abilities of Alfred, 5 57 were unable to fuſtain the effort 
of thoſe ravagers, who from all quarters invaded them. 
A new ſwarm of Danes came over this year under three 
princes, Guthrum, Oſeitel, and Amund; and having 
| firſt joined their countrymen at Repton, they ſoon found 
the neceffity of ſeparating, in order to provide for their 
fubſiſtence. Part of them, under the command of Hal- 
dene, their chieftain", marched into Northumberland, 
_ where they fixed their ce 3 part of them took 
quarters at Cambridge, whence they diſtodged in the 
enſuing ſummer, and ſeized Wereham, in the county of 
Dorſet, the very center of Alfred's dominions. That 
them in theſe quarters, b ir 
m Afr. p. 8. TORI p. 82. e 7 
ee adn 1955 . | 
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depart the andy: Alfred, well acquainted with their . 
uſual perfidy, 'obliged them to fivear upon the holy re- 


liques to the obfervance öf the tteaty o; not that he en“ 


pected they would pay any bentration to the reliques; 
but he hoped, that, if they now violated this oath, their 
impiety would infallibly draw down upon them the ven- 


geance of heaven. But the Danes, little apprehenſive of 


this danger, ſuddenly, without ſeeking for any pretence, 
fell upon Alfred's army; and having put it to rout, 


| marched weftward; and took poffeffion of Exeter. The 
prince collected new forces; and exerted. ſuch vigour, 


that he fought in one year eight battles againſt the ene. 


my#, and reduced them to the utmoſt extremity. He 
hearkened however to new propofals of” peace; and was 


fatisfied to ſtipulate with them, that they would fettle 
ſomewhere in England o, and would not permit the en- 
trance of more ravagers into the kingdom. But while 
he was expecting the execution'of this treaty, which it 
ſeemed the en 'of the Danes age er to fulfil, he 


all hs! py op of their on tryme „ r. 
prized Chippenham, then a conſiderable ee * were 
— their uſual ravages all around them 

Turs laſt incident quite broke the ſpirit of Soon, 
and reduced them to deſpair. Finding that, after all the 
miſerable havoc, which they had undergone in their per- 


ſons and in their property; after all the vigorous actions, 
which they had exerted in their own defence; a new 


dandy" equally greedy of ſpoil and flaughter, had diſem- 
barked among them; they believed themſelves abandon 


by heuen to-afratiide:” and delivered" onde tar chad: 


ſwarms of robbers, e e av CI 
poured forth againſt them. Some left their country, and 


o After. „ J Afr, 5. 5. The Saxon Chrenigle, p. 82. faye 


reaty with bim, and Ripulated to © f A 
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= — ee in F of Geng, their fury - 2 
ſervile obedience : And every man's attention being n. * 
"Ng in concern fon his own. preſervation, . no one 
would hearken to the exhortations of the King, who ſum 
moned them to make; under his conduct, one effort more 

in defence of their prince, their country, and their liber- 
ties. Alfred himſelf was. s obliged | to relinquiſh the iſp: 
$ his 1 ip diſmiſs his ſervants, and to ſeek ſhelt ter r 


enemies. He pls pil himſelf under: a ah Sc, habit, 
and lived ſome time in the houſe of a neat-herd, who had 
been entruſted with the care of ſome of his cows *. s There 
| paſſed. here. an incident, which, has been recorded by al 
N ' the hiſtorians, and was long preſerved by. popular tradi- 
- tion; though it contains nothing memorable in itſelf, ex- 
cept ſo far as eyery "circumſtance is intereſting, which 
attends ſo great virtue and dignity, reduced to ſuch diſ 
treſs. The wife of the neat - herd was ignorant of the 
condition of her royal gueſt; and obſerving him one day 
buſy by the fire-fide in trimming his bow and arrows, ſhe 
deſired hin to take care of ſome cakes, which were toaſting, 
- while ſhe was employed elſewhere in other domeſtic. af- 
- fairs. But Alfred, whoſe thoughts were otherwiſe-en- 
gaged, neglected this injùnction; and the good woman, 
on her return, finding her cakes all burnt, rated the king 
very ſeverely, and upbraided him, that he always ſeemed 
very well pleaſed to eat her e gens eee, 8 
0p negligent in toaſting them. A. e 
By degrees, Alfred, as he found rea of theene- 
en more remiſs, collected ſome of his retainers. 
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roads: whidh 1 7 and ay de foreſts and moraſſes, 


bears the 


ame of Athelney. — 


and unexpected ſallies upon the Danes, ho often felt 


the vigduf of his atm, but knew not from what quarter 
the bloy came. He ſubſiſted "himſelf and his followers 
by the plunder which he acquired; he procured them 
conſolation by revenge; and from ſmall ſucceſſes, he 


opened; their minds to hope, that, notwithſtanding his 
preſent low condition, more PO YOON GET 22 


length attend His valeur. | 
. ALFRED lay here concealed, but not FT 


veſſels, and laid flege to the caſtle of Kitiwith, a place 


ſituated near the mouth of the ſmall river Tau. Od 


; ſhelter: wn]; and being ill lanphes with proviſions, and. 
even with water, he determined; by: fome vigorous blow, 


to Lee an eee in ker nent . the better 
enemy. He made 4 ſudden” fally on the Danes 4 


ſun- riſing; and taking them unptepared, be pur them to 5 
rout, purſued” them with great flaughter, killed Hubba 
himſelf, and got poſſeſion-of: the famous Reafen, of en 


chanted ſtandard, in which the Danes put great eonfi- 
dence v. It contained the figure of à raven, which had 


u Chron. Sax, p. fg. W. blalm. nb. a. cap. 4. Ethelwert, lib: 4: esp. 4+ : 
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n and inacceffible 


with which it was every way environed. _ place he 
called: Ethelingey, or che Ille of Nobles”; and it now | 


| BY PREY | 
a tnebvlinanb which: the news of a proſperous event 
reached his ents, und called him to the field. Hubba, 
the Dane Having ſpread de vaſtation, Hire, and flaughter, 
over Wales, Aud landed in Devonſhire from twenty-three 


res of firm pas and buildi ties R A b. 
a baten e. them, rendered himſelf ſecure by its for-. 
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by ah -inwove by the three ſifters of Hinguar and ubba, 
. g ik many magical incantations, and which, by its m 
- ferent movements, prognoſticated, as the Danes) lieved, 
5 the good or bad ſucceſs of any enterprize *. ene 
Wax Alfred obſerved this ſymptom. of ene 
Zo Glance f in his ſubjects, he left his retreat; but before he 
would aſſemble them in arms, or urge them to any at- 
tempt, which, if unfortunate, might, in their preſent 
_ deſpondency, prove fatal, he reſolved to inſpect, himſelf, 
the ſituation of the enemy, and to judge of the probabi- 
lity of ſucceſs. For this purpoſe he entered their camp 
under the diſguiſe of a harper, and paſſed unſuſpected 
through every quarter. He ſo entertained them with his 
muſic: and facetious humours, that he met with a wel- 
come reception; and was ęven introduced to the tent of 
Guthrum, their prince, where he remained ſome days ”. 
He remarked the ſupine ſecurity of the Danes, their con- 
tempt of the Engliſh, their negligence in foraging and 
plundering, and their diſſolute waſting of what 
gained by rapine and violence. Encouraged by t 
favourable appearances, he ſecretly ſent emiſſaries to t 
moſt conſiderable of his ſubjects, and ſummoned them to 


bh a rendezvous, attended hy their warlike followers, at Brix- 


ton, on the borders of Sel wood foreſt . The Engliſh, 
WhO had hoped to put an end to their calamities by ſer- 
vile ſubmiſſion, now found the inſolence and rapine of 
the conqueror more intolerable than all paſt fatigues 
and dangers; and, at the appointed day, they joyfully 
reſorted to their prince. On his appearance they re- 


© ceived him with ſhouts of applauſe ; and could not ſa- 


tiate their eyes with the ſight of this beloved monarch, 
whom. hey had * regarded as dead, and who now, 


: * Aſſer. p. 10. / W. Malm. lib. 2. cap. . * Chron, 
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n his confideties of ſucceſs, e 7 r. 
zerty-and to vengeance. He inſtantly ww, 


conducted chen to Eddington, where the Danes were 
encamped; and taking advantage of his previous know. 


ledge of the place, he directed his attack againſt the moſt 


unguarded quarter of the enemy. The Danes, ſurpriſed 


to ſee an army of Engliſh, whom they conſidered as to- 


tally ſubdued, and Rill more alſtoniſhed to hear that Al- 
fred was at their head, made but a faint reſiſtance; not. 


withſtanding their ſuperiority of number; and were ſoon 


put to ſlight with great flaughter. The remainder of 


the routed army, with their prince, was beſieged by Al- 
fred in a fortified: camp, to which they fled; but being 
reduced to extremity: by want and hunger, they had re- 
courſe to the elemency of the victor, and offered to ſub- 


mit on any conditions.” The king, no leſs generous than 


brave, gave them their lives; and even formed a ſcheme 
for conyerting them, from mortal enemies, into faithful 
ſubjects and confederates. He knew, that the kingdoms 


of Eaſt· Anglia and Northumberland were totally deſo- 


lated by the frequent inroads of the Danes; and he now 
purpoſed to re- people them by ſettling there Guthrum 
and his followers. He hoped that the ne planters would 


at laſt betake themſelves to induſtry, when, by reaſon of 


his reſiſtance, and the exhauſted condition of the country, 


they could no longer ſubſiſt by plunder; and that they 


might ſerve him "as 4 rampart againſt any future incur- 
ſions of their countrymen. But before he ratified theſe 


mild conditions with the Danes, he required, that they 
thould give him one pledge of their ſubmiffion, and of 


their inclination to incorporate with the Engliſh, by declar- 
ing their converſion to Chriſtianity b. Guthrum and his 


; — 
. 


army had no averſion to Nan propoſal and, without 
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thrum at the font, gave him the 1 m. bl 4 1 and 
| n him as his r eee, 
Tus ſueceſs of ſeeme f 


Alfred's hopes : The — of the Danes ſetled 


peaceably in their new quarters: Some ſmaller bodies of 
the ſame nation, which were diſperſed in Mercia, were 
diſtributed into the five cities of Darby, Leiceſter, Stam- 


ford, Lincoln, and Nottingham, and were thence called 


the Fif or Five-Burgers. The more turbulent and un- 


quiet made an expedition into France under the command 
of Haſtings ai; and except by a ſhort incurſion of Danes, 


who ſailed up the Thames and landed at Fulham, but 


ſuddenly retreated to their ſhips, on finding the country 
in a poſture of defence, Alfred was not for ſome y u 
infeſted by the inroads of thoſe barbarians *. v4 N 
The king employed this interval of e in re- 
ſtoring. order to the ſtate, which had been ſhaken by/ ſo 
many violent convulſions; in eſtabliſhing civil and mili- 
tary inſtitutions; in compoſing the minds of men to in- 
duſtry and juſtice; and in providing againſt the return 


of like calamities. He was, more properly than his grand- 


father Egbert, the ſole monarch of the Engliſh, (for ſo 


the Saxons were now univerſally called); becauſe the king- 
5 dom of Mercia was at laſt incorporated in his ſtate, and 


| was governed by Ethelbert, his. brother-in-law, who bore 
the title of Earl: And though the Danes, who peopled 


Eaſt-Anglia and Northumberland, were for ſome time 
ruled immediately by their own princes, they all acknow- 

ledged a ſubordination to Alfred, and ſubmitted to. his 
ſuperior authority. As equality among ſubjects i is the 


| ks ſource. of concord, Alfred gave the ſame laws to che 
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Danes e abt them ey on a like foor- © * Fu p. 
ing in the adminiſtration both of civil and criminal juſ- , 
860 The fine for the murder of à Dane was the fame 
with that FF 2s —_ | 
Hauer of equality in thoſe ages. - 7 
Tun king, after rebuilding the ruined cities, e | 
larly London *, which had' been deftroyed by the Danes 
in the reign of Ethelwolf, eſtabliſhed a regular militia 
for the defence of the kingdom. He ordained that all 
his people ſhould be armed and regiſtered; he aſſigned 
them a regular rotation of duty; he diſtributed part into 80 
the caſtles and fortreſſes, which he built at proper places :; Fs 
he required another part to take the field on any alarm, 
and to aſſemble at Rated places of rendezvous ;' and he vv 
left a ſufficient number at home, who were employed im = 
the cultivation of the land, and who afterwards took - "2 ,_ 
their turn in military ſervice *.. The whole kingdom was = 
like one great garriſon ; and the Danes could no ſooner 5 i 
appear in one place, than a ſufficient number was afſem- . 
bled to oppoſe them, without Jexving IST ee - - « = 2 
defenceleſs or difarmed l. 8 ey | e 
Bur Alfred, ſenſible that the proper methot ef pet, 
ing an enemy, who made incurfivas by ſez, was to meet 
them on their o element, took care to provide himſelf 
with à naval” force , which, though the moſt natural 
defence of an iſland, bad kitherto' been totally neglected a 
by the Engliſh, He encreaſed the ſhipping of his king- 6 
dom botk in number and ſtrength, and trained his ſubjects 
in the practice as well of failing, as of naval action. He 
diſtributed his armed yeſſdls in proper ſtations around the 
iſland, arid was fure to meet the Daniſh ſhips either be. ER 
fore cl. after they bad? landed their BROW and to Ha Fs 
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—-—» ſuddenly, by ſurprize, diſembark on the coaſt, which was 
generally become deſolate by their frequent ravages, they 
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were encountered by the Engliſh fleet in their retreat; 
and eſcaped not, as formerly, by abandoning their bobty, 
but paid, by their total e ee PR a8 1 
Jiſorders which they had committed. it: 

I this manner, Alfred repelled ſeveral 9 of theſe 
1e Danes, and maintained bis kingdom, during 
Tome years, in ſafety and tranquillity. A fleet of a hun- 
dred and twenty ſhips of war was ſtationed upon the 
coaſt ; and being provided with warlike engines, as well 
as with expert ſeamen, both Friſians and Engliſn, (for 
Alfred ſupplied the defects of his own ſubjects by en- 


gaging able foreigners in his ſeryice) maintained a ſupe- 
riority over thoſe ſmaller bands, with vrhich England 


had ſo often been infeſted '. But at laſt Haſtings the fa- 
mous Daniſh chief, having" ravaged all the provinces 
of France, both along the ſea-coaſt and the Loire and 
Seine, and being obliged to quit that country, more by 
the deſolation which he himſelf had occaſioned, than by 


the reſiſtance of the inhabitants, appeared off the coaſt: of 


Kent with a fleet of 330 ſail. The greater part of the 
enemy diſembarked in the Rother, and ſeized the fort of 
Apuldore. Haſtings himſelf, commanding A, fleet- of 
_ eighty fail, entered the Thames, and fortifying Milton 


: in Kent, began to f pread his forces over * 


to commit the moſt deſtructive ravages. But Alfred, on 
the firſt alarm of this deſcent, flew to the defence of his 
people, at the head of a ſelect band of ſoldiers, whom he 
always kept about his ; perſon 3 and gathering to him the 
armed militia from all quarters, appeared in the field with 
f force . to Ne Re . agel ing Toes, 
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gliſh a; and theſe pyrates, inſtead of encreafing their ſpoil, 
found themſelves cooped up in their fortifications, and 
obliged to ſubſiſt by*the plunder which they had brought 
from France. Tired of this ſituation, which muſt in the 
end prove ruinous to them, the Danes at Apuldore roſe 
ſuddenly from their encampment, with an intention of 
marching towards the Thames, and paſſing over into 
Eſſex: But they eſcaped not the vigilance of Alfred, who 
encountered them at Farnham, put them to rout o, ſeized: | 
all their horſes and baggage, and chaced the runaways 
on board their ſhips, which carried them up the Colne to 
Merſey in Eſſex, where they entrenched themſelves. 
Haſtings, at the ſame time, and probably by concert, 
made a like movement ; and deſerting Milton, took 4 | 
ſeſſion of Bamflete, near the iſle of Canvey in the ſame 
county.” ; where he haſtily threw up fortifications 15 his 
defence Lala the power of Alfred. | = 
' UnFoRTUNATELY for the Engliſh, Guthrum, pit == 
88 Eaſt-Anglian Danes, was now dead; as was alſo 
, whom the king had appointed governor. of the 
NN 3, and thoſe reſtleſs tribes, being no longer 
reſtrained by the authority o of their princes, and being en- ; 
couraged' by the appearance of ſo great a body of their 
countrymen, broke into rebellion, ſhook off the authority. 
of Alfred, and yielding to their inveterate habits of war 
and depredation 9, J, embarked on board two hundred and 
forty veſſels, 5 appeared before Exeter in the weſt of 
England. Alfred loſt not a moment in oppoſing this new - 
enemy. Haying left ſome forces at London to make 
head againſt Haſtings and the other Danes, he marched. 
ſuddenly t to the welt 5 and falling on the rebels before g 
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| nder had drawn to a diſtance © H: A p. 
from their chief encampment, were cut off by the Eng 
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YH ang ng . purſued: them to their ſhips with great 
1 we Hlaughter, | -Theſe ae aer, neuste m __ 
= which Alfred had ae 1 eſtabliſhed, batte here, 


K  _ without his preſence, far-the. defence of the place; and 
—_ the rebels, meeting with a new repulſe, im which many 
oof them were killed, and ſome of their ſhips taken, were 

obliged to put again to ſea, and „ | 
attempting: any other enterprize, . el | 
=. _ Mzanwaiie, the Daniſh- me in Diba, en 
8 unidel their force- under the command of Haſtings, ad- 
nunced into the inland country, and made ſpoil of all 
around them; but ſoon had reaſon to repent of their te⸗ 
merity. Phe Engliſh army, left in London, aſſiſted by 
5 a body of the citizens, attacked the enemy's. entrench- 
ments at Bamflete, overpowered the garriſon, and having 
| . done great execution upoin them, carried off the wife and 
two ſons of Haſtings*. Alfred generouſly, ſpared theſe 
captives; and even reſtored them to Haſtings * „ en on 
_*  . dition that he ſhould depart the kingdom. 
Bur though the king had thus honourably' Is himſelf 
of his dangerous enemy, he had not entirely ſubdued or 
expelled the invaders. The pyratical Danes willingly 
followed in an excurſion any proſperous leader, who. gave. 
them hopes of | ty 3 but were not ſo eaſily induced to 
relinquiſh their enterprize, or ſubmit to return, baffled 
and without plunder, into their native country. Great . 
numbers of them, after the departure of Haſtings, ſeized | 
and fortified Shobury at the mouth of the Thames ; and 
having left a garriſon there, they marched along che river, 
till they came to Boddington in the county of Gloceſter; 
Where, being reinforced by ſome Welſh, they threw up 
entrenchments, * prepared for their. defence. The 2 
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king e ee And b e . 
dominions ; and as he had now ea certain proſpect * 


victory, he reſolved to truſt nothing to chance, but rather 
to maſter his enemies by famine than aſſault. Fhey were 
reduced tor: ſuch extremities, that, having eat their own 
horſes, and having many of them. periſhed with hunger *, 
they made a deſperate ſally upon the Engliſh; and though 
the greater number fell in the action, a conſiderable body 
made their eſtape . Theſe roved about for ſome: time in 
England, ſtill . by the vigilance of Alfredlʒ the 
attacked Leiceſter with ſucceſs, defended themſelves in 
Hartford, and then: fled to Quatford, where they were 
finally broken and ſubdued, The: ſmall remains of them 
either diſperſed themſelves among their countrymen in 
Northumberland and Eaſt-Anglia a, or had recourſe again 
to the ſea, where they exerciſed pyraoy, under the com- 
mand of Sigefert, a Northumbrian. This free-booter, 
well acquainted with Alfred's naval preparations, had 
framed, veſſels. of a new conſtruction, higher, and longer, 

and ſwifter, than thoſe. of the Engliſn: But the king 8 
ſoon diſcovered his ſuperior ſkill, by building veſſels ſtill 
higher, and longer, and ſwifter, than thoſe of the Nor- 
thumbrians; and falling upon them, while they were 
exerciſing,” their rayages in the, weſt, he took twenty of. 
their ſhips.; and having tried all the priſoners at Win- 
cheſter, he hanged. them as des, the common pe mien 
of mankind. 

Tun well-timed Wentz of this execution, together 
with the excellent poſture of defence eſtabliſhed” every, 
where, reſtored full tranquillity in England, and provided 
for the future ſecurity of the government. The Eaſt⸗ 5 
Anglian and Northumbrian Danes, on the firſt appearatice 
of Alfred upon their frontiers, made anew the moſt hum 
ble ſubmiſſions to him; and he thought! it prudenit to take” 
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on, A'F. them under his immediate government, without eſtabliſh 


901. 


ing over them a viceroy of their own nation“. The 


Welſh alſo acknowledged his authority; and this great 


prince had now, by al and juſtice: and valour, 


eſtabliſhed his ſovereignty over all the-ſouthern' parts of 


the iſland, from the Engliſh channel to the frontiers of 
full ſtrength of his faculties, after a glorious reign of 


twenty - nine years and a half“; in which he deſervedly 
attained the appellation of Alfred the * and Fins title 


of Founder of the Engliſh monarchy, ”/ 


Tux merit of this prince, both in Wale — 5 public 
liſe, may with advantage be ſet in oppoſition to that of 
any monarch or citizen, which the annals of any age or 
any nation can preſent to us. He ſeems indeed to be the 
model of that perfect character, which; under the de- 
nomination of a ſage or wiſe man, philoſophers have 


been fond of delineating, rather as a fiction of their ima- 
gination, than in hopes of ever ſeeing it really exiſting : 


So happily were all his virtues tempered together; ſo 


| juſtly were they blended; and fo powerfully did each pre- 
vent the other from exceeding its proper boundaries! He 


knew how to reconeile the moſt enterprizing ſpirit With 


the cooleſt moderation; the moſt obſtinate perſeverance 


with the eaſieſt flexibility; ; the moſt. ſevere Juſtice with 
the gentleſt lenity; the greateſt vigour in commanding 


with the moſt perfect affability of department ; the high- 


g eſt capacity and. inclination for ſcience, with the moſt 


our applauſe. | Nature. alſ 


hining talents for action. His civil and his military 


virtues are almoſt equally the objects of our .admiration ; 
excepting only, that the former, being more rare among 
princes, as well as more uſeful, ſeem chiefly to challenge 
„as if deſirous that ſo bright 
J Flor. Wigorn. [2 598. ng . Jp es Sax. ne 
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production of her fill mould be ſet in the faireſt light, © £' n * | 
had beſtowed on him evefy bodily accompliſhment; vigour . 
of limbs, dignity of ſhape and air, with a pleaſing; en- 
gaging, and open countenance . Fortune alone, "gp 
throwing” him into that deres age, deprived him of 
hiſtorians worthy to tranſmit his fame to poſterity; and 
we wiſh to ſee him delineated in more lively colours, and 
with more particular ſtrokes, that we may at leaſt per- 4 
ceive ſome of thoſe ſmall ' ſpecks” and | blemiſhes, from + +. _- 
which, as a e it is err uy cane | be entirely ex * | 4 
empted. ee e 
Bur we ſhould give but an — idea of Alfred's Lo a 
merit, were we to confine our narration to his military | 
exploits,” and were not more particular i in our account of 
his inſtitutions for the execution of juſtice, and of his 
: zeal for the encouragement of arts and ſciences. . 
 . AFTER Alfred had ſubdued and had ſettled or 8 
the Danes, he found the kingdom i in the moſt wretched 
condition; deſolated by the ravages of thoſe barbarians, . 135 
and thrown into diſorders, which were calculated to per- 8 
g petuate its miſery, iT hough the great armies of the Danes 
were broken, the country was full of ſtraggling troops 
of that nation, who, being accuſtomed to live by plunder, 
were become incapable of induſtry, and. who, from the 
natural ferocity of their manners, ind ulged themſelves 
in committing violence, even beyond what was requi= 
ſite to ſupply their neceſſities. The Engliſh themſelyes, 
reduced to the moſt extreme indigence by theſe continued 
depredations, had ſhaken off all bands of government; 
and thoſe who had been plundered to-day, betook them- 
ſelves next day to a like diſorderly life, and from deſpair 
joined the robbers in pillaging and ruining their fellow 
citizens. Theſe 1 were the Exils, for — 5 it was | neceſ- 
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and regular, he divided all England into counties; theſe 
counties he ſubdivided: into hundreds; and the hundreds 
into tithings. Every houſe-holder was anſwerable for the 
behaviour of his family and ſlaves, and even of his gueſts, 
if they lived above three days in his houſe, Ten neigh- 
bouring houſe-holders were formed into one corporation, 
| who,. under the name of a tithing, decennary, or fri- 
bourg, were anſwerable for each other's conduct, and 


over whom one perſon, called a tythingman, headbourg, 


or borſholder, was appointed to prelide, | Every man was 


; puniſhed as an outlaw, who did not regiſter himſelf j in, 


| ſome tything. And no man could change his habitation, 


without a warrant or certificate, from the bona, of ; 


the tything, to. which he formerly belonged. 
Wren any perſon in any tything or 9 was 


- evilty of a crime, the borſholder was ſummoned to anſwer 
for him; and if he was not willing to be ſurety for his 


appearance and his clearing himſelf, the criminal was 
N committed to priſon, and there detained till his trial. If 

he fled, either before or. after finding ſureties, the bor 
Holder and decennary became liable LO enquiry, and were 
expoſed. to the penalties. of law, Thirty-one days were. 
| allowed them for producing the criminal ; and. if that 


time elapſed without their being able to find him, the 


borſholder, with two other members of the decennary,. 


was, obliged to appear, and together. with three chief 
members of the three neighbouring decennaries (making 


twelve in all) to ſwear that his decennary was free fr 


| all privity both of the 4 crime committed, and of the eſcape: 


of the criminal, * the borſholder could not find . a. 
number | to anſwer for their i innocence, the decennary was 


| ese n 22 . to make * N accord- | 
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every man was obliged from his own intereſt to keep a 4 
watchful eye over the conduct of his neighbours ; and 
was in a ma ſure for the behaviour of thoſe who 
were placed, under the diviſion, to which he belonged 
| Were hl kene ae . name of nk 
ne tot 


Sun » regular iſtriburon of the people, with ach, a 
| gi en | not be neceſ- - 


fary in times, when men pant — 
and juſtice, and it might perhaps be regarded as deftruc- 
tive of liberty and commerce in a poliſhed ſtate; but it 
was well calculated to reduce that fierer and licentious 
people under. the ſalutary reſtraint of law and government. 
But Alfred took care to temper theſe rigours by other in- 


ſtitutions favourable to the freedom of the citizens; and 


raden n In. mae popular. and liberal than his plan 


ing any leſſer difference, which occurred among the mem- 
bers of this ſmall cor 
moment, in appeals, from the canary, or in 


verſies ariſing between members of different decennaries, 
the eauſe was brought before the hundred, which conſiſted 
of ten decennaries, or a hundred families of freemen, and 
which was regularly aſſembled; once in four weeks, for 
the deciding. of cauſes 2. Their method of deciſion de- 
ſerves to be noted, as being the origin of j juries; an inſti- 
tution, admirable in itſelf, and the beſt calculated for the 


preſervation of liberty and the adminiſtration of justice, 


that ever was deviſed by the wit of man. Twelxe free- 


holders were choſen ; who, having ſworn, together with 
the hundreder or preſiding lag 
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miniſtration of juſtice. . The borſholder ſum- 
his whole decennarygo aſſiſt him in decid- 


In affairs of greater 
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Won of that cauſe, "hich was ſubmitted to their lutte. 


Uiſeipline, and for the adi 


the county- court, which met twice a 
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tion: And beſide theſe monthly meetings of the hut 


there was an annual meeting, appointed for a more general 
inſpection of the police of the diſtrict for the enquiry 
into crimes, the correction of abuſes in mag kranck, And 


the 1 ro gl wy —— to 3 tis . in 


re yrs Pas ge re 
take, Jef — ſerved both for the ſupport of military 
iniſtration of civil juſtice®,- 

Tut next ſuperior court to that of che hundred v. 


mas and Eaſter, and confiſted of the 1 
be who poſſeſſed” an equal vote in the Gerilen of 


The biſhop preſided in this court, together with 


W ing and the proper object of the cout was the 


. — 


receiving of appeals from the hundreds and decerinaries, 
and the decidin g of ſuch controverſies as aroſe between 


men of different hundreds. Formerly, the aldermän pot- 


feſfed both the civil and military authority; but Alfred, 


ſenſſdle that this conjunction of powers rendered the no- 
bility datigerous and independant, appoiftted alſo à ſheriff 


In each county ; who enjoyed a c6-ordinate authority with 
the former in the judicial function *. His office alfo im- 


ed him to guard the rights of che crown in the 
county; and to leyy the fines impoſed ;' Which i in that « age 
formed no contemptible part of the publi ic revenue. 
Turxx lay an appeal, in default of juſtice, from all 


5 theſe courts to/ the king A in council; and. as the 


7 


Placed their chief confidence in Kit, he Was wont diet: 


* eta Alfred, and Gothurn,  apud Wilkins, esp. 3. P. 47. Leg. 


| Ethelftani, cap, 2. apud Wilkins, p. 38. I.., Ethelr, & 4. Wikias, 
p. 7. 1 in voce Wapentake, I Ingulf, p. 870 
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ed with appeals from all parts of 


n indefatigable in the diſpatch of theſe cauſes Sia 5. * 
finding that his time muſt be entirely engroſſed by this ; 


branch of duty, he reſolved to obviate the inconvenience, 
by correcting the ignorance or corruption of the inferior 


3 from which it aroſe d. He took care to have 


his nobility inſtructed in letters and the laws 9: He choſe 


the earls and ſheriffs eee e. moſt celebrnted 


e in achse b An neee. n 


he found unequal to the truſt”; allowing only ſome of the 
moſt. elderly to ſerve by a deputy, till their death eee 
make room for more worthy ſueceſſors. 5 5 


Tux better to guide the Ai dendes b in the e adminiftra- 
tion of juſtice, Alfred framed a body of laws; which, 
though now loſt, ſerved long as the baſis of Engliſh jurif- 


prudence, and is generally deemed the origin of what is 


denominated the comMon Law. He appointed regular 


meetings of the ſtates of England twice a year in Lon-- 


don 4; acity which he himſelf had repaired and beautified, 
: = which he thus rendered the capital of the kingdom. 

he ſimilarity of theſe inſtitutions to the cuſtoms of the 
Ä Germans, to the practice of the other northern 
conquerors, and to the Saxon laws during the Heptarchy, 


prevents us from regarding Alfred as the ſole author of 
this plan of government; and leads us rather to think, 
that, like a wiſe man, he contented himſelf with reform- 
d exe 9 75 the inſtitutions, which he 
But on the whole, ſuch 


1 Aſfer. p. 40% TD x mid. p. 18, 21. Flor. Wigorn. p. 594 594. Ab- 
ne. 1 » Flr, Ns p. 594. Tee p. $145 
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"I; that every thing bore ſud- 
: Robberies and iniquities of 
puniſhment or reformation 
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minals : And . 
that Alfred, it is ſaid, hung up, by way of bravade, 
golden bracelets near the highways ; and no man dared to 

5 — Vet amidſt dee bebe this 
8 of his people; eee Drable fe 7 ved 

in his will, that it was juſt —— fhould for ever 

| paging free as their o.]n thoughts 
As good morals and knowledge are dont ind handle, | 

; Feng zough not in every individual; the care of 
Alfred for: the encouragement of Wor repens argon 
jects was another uſeful: branch of his legiſlation, 

| tended to reclaim the Engliſh from chair, omar diGolute 
and ferocious manners: But the King was guided in this 
purſuit, leſs. by political views, than by his natural bent 
and propenſity towards letters. When he came to the 
throne, he found the nation ſunk into the groſſaſt igno- 
5 rance and barbariſm, proceedins from the continued diſ- 
orders in the government, and from the ravages f the 
Danes: The monaſteries © were deſtroyed, 
butchered or diſperſed, their libraries burnt ; ;- rad whos! the 

only ſeats of erudition in thoſe ages were totally ſubverted. 
Alfred himſelf complains, that on his acceſſion he.kne 
not one, perſon, ſouth of the Thames, who could ſo. much 
as interpret the Latin ſervice z and very few in the.nor- 


he 


en 1 


4 » 
; 
" 


_ But this prince aw over 8 moſt celebrated ſcholars 

from. all. parts of Europe; he eſtabliſhed ſchools. every 
where for the inſtruction of his people; he founded, or 

t leaſt repaired the univerſity of Oxford, and endowed. it 

6 with many privileges, revenues and imniunities;; he en- 
ned by Jaw: all frecholders poſſeſſed of two hy * : 


r Ingulf, Ps „ W. Malmef, lid... of "> Aſſer. 


p. 24. | T% «A hyde contained land ſofficient to —_ one plough; 
See - H. Hunt. lib. 6. in A. P. 1008. Annal. Waver. in A. D. rs 
| Gervaſe of Tilbury _ analy contained about 100 . 1 
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badler Welse do had their children ts ſchoel for mel in- e nal v. 

ſtruction; he gave preferment both in church and ſtate to — 

ſuch only as had made ſome proficiency in knowledge: 

And by all theſe expedients he had the ſatisfaction, before 
| his death, to ſee a great change in the face of affairs; 

and in à work of his, which is ſtill extant, he congratu- 
lates himſelf on the progreſs which ne, e his 
patronage, had already made in England. 

Bur the moſt. effectual expedient, employed by Alfred, | 

for the. encouragement of learning, was his own example, L 
and the conſtant aſſiduity, with which, [notwithſtanding - 

the multiplicity and urgency of his affairs, he employed 

himſelf in the purſuits of knowledge. He uſually divided 

his time into three equal portions : One was employed in 

ſleep, and the refection of his body by diet and exerciſe ; 

andther in the diſpatch of buſineſs; a third in ſtudy 1 

devotion: And that he might more exactly meaſure the 

hours, he made uſe of burning tapers of equal length, 

which he fixed in lanthorns v; an expedient ſuited to that 

rude age, when the geometry orf dialling and the mecha- 

niſm of clocks and watches were totally unknown. And 

by ſuch a regular diſtribution of his time, N. _ * 
laboured under great bodily infirmities , this marti JSC 

hero, who fought in perſon fifty-ſix battles by ſea — „5 

land 7, was able, during a life of no extraordinary length, * 0 
to acquire more knowledge, and even to compoſe more 
books, than moſt ſtudious men, though bleſt with the 
createſt leiſure and application, have, in more fortunate ; "2 
ages, made the object of their uninterrupted induſtry. 5 

SENSIBLE, that the people, at all times, A 1 
when their underſtandings are obſtructed by ignorance and 
bad education, are not much ſuſceptible of ſpeculative in- 
| u Alired endeavoured to convey his morali oy W—_ 


7 


's 


„ Aﬀſer.. Þ 20. W. Malm. lib, 2. cap, 4 88 870. | . 
* aſſer. p. 4s 12, 13, WT „ Malm. lib, 4. cap, „ 


Vol. * 2 5 8 H . | 5 apologues, 


J Nc 


n A f. apglogues, parables, ſtories, deen couched in po 
3 ;etry ; and beſides propagating among his ſubjects, former 


6 of Oroſius's and Bede's hiſtories ; and of Boethius con- 
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compoſitions of that kind, which he found in the Saxon 
tongue.*, he exerciſed his genius in inventing; works of a 


like nature a, as well as in tranflating from the Greek the 


elegant fables of Æſop. He alſo gave Saxon tranſlations 


cerning the conſolation of philoſophy b. And he deemed 
it nowiſe derogatory from his other great characters of 


ſoyereign, legiſlator, warrior, and politician, thus to lead 
the way to his people in the purſuits of literature. 


MxANWEIL E, this prince was not negligent hy th 


couraging the vulgar and mechanical arts, which: have. a 


more ſenſible, though not a cloſer connexion with the in- 
tereſts of ſociety. He invited, from all quarters, induſ- 


trious foreigners. to ra people his country, which had been 


deſolated by the ravages of the Danes e. He introduced 


1 and encouraged manufactures, of all kinds; and no inven- 


tor or improver of any ingenious art did he ſuffer, to go 
unrewarded . He prompted men of activity to betake 


themſelves, to navigation, to puſ commerce into the moſſ 


remote countries, and to acquire riches by propagating 


induſtry among their fellow-citizens, He ſet apart a 


ſeventh portion of his own revenue for maintaining a num- 


ber of workmen, whom he. conſtantly employed in re- 
building the ruined cities, caſtles, palaces, and mona- 


ſteries . Even the elegancies of life were brought to him 


from the Mediterranean and the Indies ; and his ſubjects, 


by ſeeing thoſe productions of the peaceful arts, were 
taught to reſpect the virtues of juſtice and induſtry, from 1 


which alone they could ariſe, Both living and dead, Al- 
fred was e by foreigners, 10 leſs than by bis oa 


2 Aſſer. p- 13. Fpelman, p. 124. Abba. Nieval. p. 355. 
| b W. Malm, lib, 24 esp. 4. Brompton, p. 814. Aſſer. p. 13. 
Flor. Wigorn, p. 588. 5 d Aſſer. p- 3 id. W. Malin. 
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wiſeſt and beſt on had ever adorned the annals of ny 


nation 


| ALFRED had, by his wife, Ethe 


Ifvichal Gatter of a 
# eall, three ſons and three daughters. The eldelt 


ſon, Edmund, died without iſſue, in his father's lifetime: 


The third, Ethelward, inherited his father's paſſion for 
letters, and lived a private life; The ſecond, Edward, 


ſuecesded to his power; and paſſes by the appellation of 


Edward the Elder, being the n tur name e who ſat on' 


EDWARD: whe Elder, 


erudition &, found immediately, on his acceſſion, a ſpeci- 
men of that turbulent life, to which all princes, and even 


all individuals were expoſed, in an age when men, leſs 


reſttained by-law or juſtice, and leſs occupied: by induſtry, 


had no aliment for their inquietude, but wars, inſur- 


rections, convulſions, rapine, and depredation. Ethel- 


wald, his couſin- german, ſon of king Ethelbert, the 


dder brother of Alfred, inſiſted on his preferable. title; 
and arming his partizans, took poſſeiſion of Win- 


burne, where he ſeemed determined to deſend him 


ſelf to the laſt extremity, and to await the iſſue of his 


pretenſions . But when the king approached the town | 


with a great army, Ethelwald, having the proſpect of 
certain deſtruction, made his eſcape, and fled firſt into 
Normandy, and thence into Northumberland ; where he 
hoped, that the people, who had been Tecennly- ſubdued 
by Alfred, and who were impatient of Fencke „alen 


* 


K W. Malme, Þb. 2, cap g. 


H 2 the 


ms prince, who equalled his father in military 
talents, though inferior to him in knowledge and 


oveden, p. 421. Ns Eton Jan 
| b. 99, 100 1 wi. 5. 100. H. Hugtins. lib. 5. p. 352 — 


prince after Charlemagne tka had © "a * 
appeared in Europe during ſeveral ages, and as one of the C2 
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© * AP. the intelligence of that RET prince's death. ſeize the firſt. 
= pretence or opportunity of rebellion. - The event did n 
diſappoint his expectations: The Northumbrians e e þ 


for him *; and Ethelwald, having thus connected his i in- 


| 5 tereſt with the Daniſh-tribes, went: beyond ſea, and col- 
lecting a body of theſe free-booters, he excited the hopes 


of all thoſe who had been accuſtomed to ſubſiſt by rapine 


and violence l. The Eaſt-Anglian Danes joined his party: 
The Five-burgers, who were ſeated in the heart of Mer- 


cia, began to put themſelves in motion; and the Engliſh 
found that they were again menaced with thoſe convul- 


ſions, from which the valour and policy of Alfred had fo 
lately redeemed them. The rebels, headed by 


wald, made an incurſion into the counties of Gloceſter 
Oxford, and Wilts; and having exerciſed their — 
in theſe places, they retired with their booty; before the 
bach who had aſſembled an army, was able to approach 


them Edward, however, who was determined that his 
ee ſhould not be fruitleſs, conducted his forces 


into Eaſt- Anglia, and retaliated the injuries which the 


inhabitants had committed, by ſpreading the like deva- 
ſtation among them. Satiated with revenge, and loaded 


with booty, he gave orders to retire: But the authority” 
of thoſe ancient kings, which'was feeble in peace; was not 
much better eſtabliſhed in the field; and the Kentiſh'men, 


greedy of more ſpoil, ventured, contrary to repeated or- 
ders, to ſtay behind him, and to take up their quarters in 


Bury. This diſobedience proved in the iſſue fortunate to 


Edward. The Danes aſſaulted the Kentiſh men; 
met with ſo ſtout a reſiſtance, that, though they gained 
the field of battle, they bought that advantage by the loſs 
5 . their braveſt leaders, and eng. the Teſs by. that 2 


* Chron, Se,” p. 100. Fi. Hunt. lib. 5. p. 455. 6 e 1 Ces an, 
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_ Ethe wall "who Peine in the action . The Huge pF 
freed Pony the fear of ſo dangerous a competitor, made cw. 
peace on advantageous terms with the Eaſt-Angles v. 
Is order to reſtore England to ſuch a ſtate of tranquil- 
” ity as it was then capable of attaining, naught was want- 
ing but the ſubjection of the Northumbrians, who, affiſted 1 i 
by the ſcattered Danes in Mercia, continually infeſted the = 
bowels of the kingdom. Edward, in order to divert the = 
force of theſe enemies, prepared a fleet to attack them by _ * 
ſea; hoping, that, when his ſhips appeared on their coaſt, , | ' | 
_ they muſt at leaſt remain at home, and provide for their 
defence. But the Northumbrianswere leſsanxious to ſecure 
| their own property than greedy to commit ſpoil on their A 
enemy; and concluding, that the chief ſtrength of the Eng- by 
liſh was embarked on board the fleet, they thought the op- 5 
portunity fayourable, and entered Edward's territories with 
all their forces, The king, who was prepared againſt 
this event, attacked them on their return at Tetenhall in 
the county” of Stafford, put them to rout, recovered all 
the booty, and purſued” Yes with! great Daughter i into 
their own country. 1 | 
| ALL the reſt of E a adi Sn ſcene of conti- 
m0 and ſucceſsful action againſt the Northumbrians, + 
the Eaſt-Angles, the Five-burgers, and the foreign Danes, | 
who invaded him from Normandy and Britanny. Nor was 
he leſs provident in putting his kingdom in a z poſture of 
defence, than vigorous in aſſaulting theenemy. He forti- 
fied the towns of Cheſter, Eddeſbury, Varwie, Cher- 
bury, Buckingham, Towceſter, Maldon, Huntingdon, 
and Colcheſter. | He fought two ſignal battles, at Temſ- 
; ford and Maldon 9. He vanquiſhed Thurketill, a great 


8 5 
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„ and obliged m to .reUre: with his mm | 
m — Sax. p. 101. 8 p. 832. 555 > n Chron: NY's 102. 
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of the Britons were ſubjected by dims and: even the Scots, 
who, during the reign of Egbert, had, under the conduct 


of Kenneth, theirking, encreaſed their power, by the final 


ſubjection of the Pics, were nevertheleſs obliged: to give 
kim marks of ſubmiſſion”. In all theſe fartunate atchieve- 


ments he was afliſted by the activity and prudence. of his 


ſiſter Ethelfleda, who was widow of Ethelbert, earl of 
Mercia, and who, after her huſband's death, retained the 


government of that province. This princeſs, who. 3 


been reduced to extremity in child - bed, refuſed a 


all commerce with her huſband; not from any weak . 
perſtition, as was common in that age, but becauſe ſhe 
deemed all domeſtic occupations unwort! 
line and ambitious. ſpirit 2. She died before her brother; 
and Edward, during the remainder of his reigg, too 
upon himſelf the immediate government of Mercia, which 
before had been entruſted to the authority of a governor 
The Saxon Chronicle fixes the death of this prince in | 
_ A 
N . 9 


v of her maſcu- 


he 


| dom e to Weed his | 


ATHELSTAN,” 


* n= gain in this prince” s birth way not, in hol 
times, deemed fo conſiderable as to exclude: him. 
from he throne z- and Athelſtan, being of an age, as well 
as of a capacity, fitted for government, obtained the pre- 


| ference to Edward's younger children, who, though legi- | 


Cbron. S. p. 240. Hoyeden, p. 421. 4 W. MMalmeſ. ib. 2. 
e. * Math, Weſt. p. 182. Ingulf, p „8. nue, 9. 361. 3 
r Chrqn, Sax. p. 410 Brompton, p. IT — Page 110. . 
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timat were af tod bender years ars to rule a Antien - . 0 * A 5. : 
expoſed: 'both to foreign invaſion and. to domeſtic conyul- 3 


ſions. Some diſcontents, however, prevailed on his ac- 
ceſſior 3 and Alfred, a nobleman of conſiderable power, 
was theiies encouraged to enter into a conſpiracy againl 
hh; This incident is related = Hiſtorians with cireum- 
ſtances, ' Which the reader, ace according to the degree of 

credit he is diſpoſed to give Wan may impute either to 
_ the invention of monks; who forged them, or to their 
artifice, who found means of making them real. Alfred, 


it is faid , being ſeized upon ſtrong ſuſpicions, but with- | 


out any certain proof, firmly denied the canſpiracy im- 

puted to him; and in order to juſtify H himſelf, he offered, 
to ſwear to his innocence before the pope, whoſe perſon, 
it was ſuppoſed, contained ſuch ſuperior ſanctity, that no 
one could prefume-to give a falſe oath in his preſence, and 
yet hope to eſcape the Jimmiediate yengeance of heaven. 


The King accepted of the condition, and Alfred was con- 


ducted to Rome; here, either conſcious of his innocence, 


or negle king the ſuperſtition, to which he appealed, he 


ventured to make the oath required of him, before John, 
who then filled the papal chair. But no ſconer had he 
pronounced the fatal words, than he fell into convulſions, 


of which, three days after, he expired. The king, as if 
now fully aſcertained, 


the guilt of the conſpirator were, 
confiſcated his eſtate, and made a preſent of it to the mo- 
naſtery of Malmeſbury '; 3 ſecure that no doubts would 
ever thenceforth be enter ine: 
his proceedings. 1 
TAE Votminici of Ae was no ſooner lablimed 


over his Engliſh ſubjects, than he endeavoured to give 1 


curity to the government, by providing againſt the in- 


ſurrections of the Danes, which had created fo much 
| eee to his predeceſſors. | He matched into rl 5 


| w. Milne, 2. 0h. 6. Spal. Cod. pe 4% 
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Cc > 8,4 Þ umberland; and andisg⸗ that. the inhabitants hans with 


4 potions: the Hagen yoke, he ee it ny; to 


. to attach fn to hig intereſts, hy ws him his 
ſiſter, Editha, in marriage. But this policy proved by 
accident the ſource of dangerous conſequences. Sithric 
died i in a twelvemonth after; and his two ſons by a for- 
mer marriage, Anlaf and Godfrid, founding pretenſ 
on their father's elevation, aſſumed the eee 
out waiting for Athelſtan's conſent... They were ſoon ex- 
pelled by the power of that monarch; and the former 
took ſhelter in Ireland, as the latter did in Scotland; 
where he received, during. ſome. time, protection from 
N Conſtantine, who then enjoyed the crown of that king- 
dom. The Scottiſh r however, continually ſolicit- | 
| ed, and even menaced, by Athelſtan, at laſt promiſed to 
deliver up hib gueſt ; but ſecret] deteſting this treachery, 
he gave Godfrid. warning to ks his eſcape *; a and that 
by fugitive, after ſubſiſting by pyracy for ſome Fears, freed 
_  - the king, by his death, from any farther anxicty. Athel- 
ſtan, reſenting Conſtantinc s behaviour, entered Scotland 
2 with an army; and ravaging the country with impunity” 7 
he reduced the Scots to ſuch diſtreſs, that their king Was 
content to preſerve his crown, by making ſubmiſſions to 
the enemy. The Engliſh hiſtorians aſſert *, that Con- 
ſtantine did homage to Athelſtan for his Lingdor i 3 and 
; they add, that the latter prince, being urged: by his cour- | 
tiers to puſh the preſent favourable opportunity, and en- 
tirely ſubdue Scotland, replied, that it was more glorious 
to, confer than conquer kingdoms . But thoſe annals, ſo 
uncertain and imperfect in themſelves, loſe all credit, 
when national prepoſſeſſions and animoſities have place: 
And on that account, the Scotch hiſtorians, who, with- 
un w. Malmeſ., lib. 2. cap. 6. „ Chron, Sax. p. 111, 


. 422. H. Hunting. lib. 5. p. 3 354. bf x Hoveden, p. 42. e 
0 W. ag! 2, cap. 6. e Sacra, vol. 1. p. 21. 
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a any more knowledge of the matter, firenu- © a 
ouſly deny the fact, ſeem more worthy of belief. > Ce 
. ConsTANTINE, whether he owed the retaining of his 
crown to the moderation of Athelſtan, who was 'unwil- =_ 
ling to employ all his advantages againſt him, or to the = 
policy of that prince, who efteemed thehumiliation of an 
enemy a greater acquiſition: than the ſubjection of a diſ- 
contented and mutinous people, thought the behaviour of 
the Engliſh monarch. more an object of reſentment than 
of gratitude. He entered into a confederacy with Anlaf, 
who had collected a great body of Daniſh pyrates, whom 
he found hovering in the Iriſh ſeas; and with ſome Welſh 
princes, who were terrified at the growing power of A. 
thelſtan: And all theſe, allies. made by concert an irrup- 
tion with a great army into England, Athelſtan, col- 
lecting his forces, met the enemy near Brunſbury in 
Northumberland, and defeated them in a general engage- 
ment. This victory Was chiefly aſcribed to the valour of 
Turketul, the Engliſh chancellor: For in thoſe turbulent 
ages, no one was ſo much occupied in civil eee 
as wholly to lay aſide the military character 15 | 
Tuxxx is a circumſtance, not unworthy of notice, | 
which hiſtorians relate with regard to the tranſactions of 
this war. Anlaf, on the approach of the Engliſn army, 
thought, that he could not venture too much to enſure a 
fortunate event; and employing the artiſice formerly prac- 
tiſed by Alfred againſt the Danes, he entered the enemy's 
camp in the habit of a minſtrel. The ſtratagem was for 
the preſent attended with like ſucceſs. He gave ſuch ſa- 
tisfaction to the ſoldiers, who flocked about him, that 
they introduced him to the king's tent; and Anlaf, ha- 
ing played before that prince and his nobles during their 
| repaſt, was diſmiſſed with a handſome reward. His pru- 5 


2 The office of chancellor among the Anglo Saxons reſembled more that 


of a. ſecretary of ſtate, m_ that of our preſent e 0 . in 
voce 1 | 
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determined him, on his departure, to bury it, while he 


HISTORY! OF ENGLAND. 
- dence” kept him from refuſing the preſent; but his pride 


'. fancied that he was uneſpied by all the world. But a 


ſoldier in Athelſtan's camp, who had formerly ſerved 


under Anlaf, had been ſtruck with foie ſuſpicion on the 
firſt appearance of the minſtrel; and en 
rioſity to obſerve all his motions, He regare 

action as a full proof of Anlaf's diſguiſe; and he i imme- 
| — trie nnen ace to men en blamed 


e e m Ge Nan d Widder 28d Win ant, 


As be had Wan Wy to Ana, * could never 


ruining bn ancient maſters; n Athy 
after ſuch an inſtanceof his criminal cond; would 


| have had equal reaſon 10 doubt of his allegiance, Athe!- 
ſtan, having praiſed the generoſity of the ſoldier's prin- | 
98 5 ciples, reflected dn "WACKY he foreſaw might 


ops, (ber che cect 
aſtics were then no teſ 0 warlike than the civil magiſtrates) 
he occupied with his train that very place which had 
been left vacant by the king's removal, - The precaution 


of Athelſtan was found prudent: For no foonet had 


darkneſs fallen, than Anlaf broke into the camp, and 
haſtening directly to the place where he had left the 
king's tent, put the biſhop to death, Rm: ont andre 
to prepare for his defence. 

- FTHeRE fell ſeveral Daniſh and wel priices te the 


| aden of Brunſbury b; and Conſtantine and Anlaf made 
their eſcape with difficulty, leaving the greater part of 


their army eon he field of batte. e this s ſuboeſs 


„ W. Malimef, lib, 3. ep. SY nne, . ON Res enen, 
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Atheltan-6 SES cromn in a . be bc 40 
regarded as one of the ableſt and moſt active of thoſe an- 5 
cient priners. He paſſed à remarkable law, which was 
calculated ſor the encouragement of commerce, and chick 
it required ſame liberality of mind, in that age, 8 
deviſed: That a merchant, who had made three long ſear 8 
voyages on his own account, ſhould be admitted to the 

rank of a thane or gentleman, . This prince died at Glo- 
ane la 1. ee e 
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at „ the ale e, who. lay is in wait 
for every opportunity of breaking into rebellion. - But 
marching' raddendy: with his forces. into their country, he 
ſo overawed the rebels, that theygendeavoured to appeaſe 
him by the moſt humble ſubmiſſ ne . In > 
him the they: em of their-olfedience, they offered to 
embrace Chriſtianity ;'a religion Mhich the 
had frequently profeſſed, when reduced to difficulties, but 
which, for that very teaſon, they regarded as a badge df 
ſervitude; and ſhook off as ſoon as a favourable opportu- 
nity offered; Edmund, truſting little to their ſincerity im © 
this forced ſumiſſion, uſed the precaution of removing 
the Five · burgers from the town of Mercia, in which; they 
had — Ha e becauſe it Was ae, n 15 
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n Was young when he came to che crown: 
yet was his reign ſhort, as his death was violent. One 
day, as he was folemnizing * a feſtival in the county of 
1 Gloceſter, he remarked, that Leolf, 'a notorious robber, 
= whom he had ſentenced to baniſhment, had yet the bold- 
neſs to enter the hall where he himſelf dined, and to fit 

at table with his attendants. Enraged at this inſolence, 

he ordered him to leave the room; but on his refufing to 

obey, the king, whoſe temper, a choleric, was 
inflamed by this additional inſult, leaped on him himſelf, 

and ſeized him by the hair : But the ruffian, puſhed to 
#24 extremity; drew his dagger, and gave Edmund a Wound, 
of which he immediately expired. This event happened 

in the year 946, and in the ſixth year of the king's reign. 
Edmund left male- iſſue, but ſo young, that they were 

. _— of governing. the Cn wins N 5 
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TT HE, x nach of. 5 ige 26:4 5 4 prede- 
__ -» &- ceffors, was diſturbed by 8 and ĩ incur- 
has: of the Northumbrian! Danes, who, though fre- 
= quently quelled, were never entirely ſubdued, nor had 

ever paid a ſincere allegiance to the eromn of England. 
The ſuecefion of a new king ſeemed to chem a favour- 
able opportunity for ſhaking off the yoke j but on Ed- 
redis appearance with an army, they made kim * 
Wonted ſubmiſſions; and the king, having waſted the 
1 . - Country with fire and ſword, as a puniſhment | of 'their 
webellion, obliged them to renew their oaths of alleiance; 

And he ſtraight retired with his forces. The obedience 
Di Deb Tr Ban of: reſent 
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by neceſſity to ſubſiſt on plunder, they broke into a 3 — — 


rebellion, and were again ſubdued: But the king, now 


inſtructed by experience, took greater precautions againſt 
their future revolt. He fixed Engliſh. garriſons in their 


moſt conſiderable towns; and placed: over them an Eng- 
liſh governor, who might watch all their motions, and 
ſuppreſs any inſurrection on its firſt appearance. He ob- 
liged alſo Malcolm, king of Scotland, to renew his ho- 
mage for the lands which he held in England. 

EpRED, though not unwarlike, nor unfit for active 
life, lay under the influence of the loweſt ſuperſtition, and. 
had blindly delivered over his conſcience to the guidance 
of Dunſtan, commonly called St. Dunſtan, abbot of 
Glaſtenbury, whom he advanced to the higheſt offices, 
and who covered, under the appearance of ſanctity, the moſt 


violent and moſt inſolent ambition. Taking advantage. | | 


of the implicit confidence repoſed in him by the king, this 


churchman imported into England a new order of monks, - j | 
who much changed the ſtate of eccleſiaſtical affairs, and 


excited, on their firſt ere the moſt e 


motions. MFR, 2 Thos ES 
. From: the e of Chriſtianity ASA Wang | 


ons, there had been monaſteries in England; and theſe eſta- 


bliſhments had extremely multiplied, by the donations of 
the princes and nobles ; whoſe ſuperſtition, derived from 
their ignorance and precarious life, and encreaſed by re- 
morſes for the erimes into which they were ſo frequently. - 
betrayed, knew no other expedient for appeaſing te 
Deity than a profuſe liberality. towards the eccleſiaſtics. 
But the monks had hitherto been a ſpecies. of ſecular. 
prieſts, who lived after the manner of the preſent-canons_ | 


or prebendaries, and were both intermingled, in ſome 


degree, with the world, and endeavoured to render them- 
ſelves uſeful to it. They were employed i in the education. | 


n a 


wm IG 9 


"ENGLAND. 
th *: They had the diſpoſal” of their own time and 
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. N They were not ſubje&ed' to the rigid rules of 
an order: They had made no vows of implicit obedience 
+ to their ſuperiors* : And they Kill retained the choice, 
Without rigs the convent, either of a married or a 
fingle | life ?. ; For a” miftaken piety had produced in 
Italy a new ſpecies of monks, called Benedictines; who, 
carrying farther the plauſible principles of” mortification, 
Jeduded themſelves entirely from the world, renounced 
all claim to liberty, and made a merit of the moſt invio- 
läble chaſticy. - Theſe practices and principles; which 
ſuperſtition at- firſt engendered, were greedily embraced 
and promoted by the policy of the court of Rome. The 
Roman pontiff, who was making every day great advance 
towards an abſolute ſovereignty over the ecclefiaſtic ics, per- 
. crived; chat the celibacy of the clergy alone could break 
off entirely their connexion with the civil power, and 
depriving them of every other object of ambition, engage 
tlem to promote, with unceaſing 3 the grandeur 
of their own order. He was ſenſible, that; fo long as the 
monks were indulged in marriage, and were pertlitu dt rear 
families, they never could be ſubjected to ſtrict diſcipline, or 
redueed to that flavery under their ſuperivts, Which was 
requiſite to procure to the mandates, iſſued from Rome, a 
and zealous obedience. © Celibacy, therefore; began 
to be extolled; as the indiſpenſible duty of prieſts; and 
the pope undertook to make all the clergy throughout the 
weſtern world renounce at once the privilege of marriage: 
A fortunate policy, but at the ſame arr undertaking the 
molt difficult of any, ſince he had the ſtrongeſt propenſi- 
ties of human nature to ericounter, and found, that the 
4 ſame: Connexions with the” fertile: 78 "viel | bank 


©-Olberve in Avglia CIS We 92. ; : . be p. 91. 
| See Wharton's notes to Anglia Sacra, tom. 2.7. 9. Geryaſe, 5. 
| Chroa, Wint. MS. 138 Spell, Conc, 4 r 456. | 
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ect. It is no wonder, therefore, 2 
ſtroke e eld have met with violent contra- 4 8 


— and that the intereſts of the hierarchy, and the 
inclinations of the prieſts; being now placed in this fins 


gular oppoſition, ſhould; notwithſtanding the continued 
efforts of Rome, have retarded: the execution of that Bold 
ſcheme, during the courſe of near three centuries: 
As the biſhops and parochial clergy lived apart with 
their families; and were more connected with the world, 
the hopes of ſucceſs with them were- fainter, and the pre- 
tence for making them renounce marriage was much leſs. 


we 


_ plauſible: But the pope; having caſt his eye on the monks 


as the baſis of his authority, was determined to reduce 


them under ſtrict rules of obedience, to procure theni the 


credit of ſanctity by an appearance of the moſt rigid mor- 
tification, | and to break off all their other tyes which 
might intersere wich bis ſpiritual" policy... Under pe. 
tence, therefore, of reforming abuſes, which were, in 


ſome. degree, unayoidable- in the ancient eſtabliſnments, 


he had already ſpread over the ſouthern countries of Eu- 
rope the ſevere laws. of the monaſtic life, and began to 
form attempts towards a like innovation in Lacie. 
The favourable opportunity offered itſelf (and it was 
greedily ſeized) ariſing from the weak ſuperſtition of Ed- 
red, and the violent impetuoug character of Dunſtan. 
Dorxs ran was born of noble parents in the weſt of: 8 

England; and being educated under his uncle, Rs. 


then Archbiſhap-of: Canterbury, had betaken himſelf to 


the eceleſiaſtieal liſe, and had acquired ſome eee = 
the court of Edmund. He was, however, repreſented ta 
that prince au 2 man of licentious manners \; and find- 
ing þ his forrune laſted 3 . 2. 


01 885 7 95. Matt. Wet. p. POL 


_— ufs rokr Gps ENGLAND. 
8 nr. 888 N ag to repair his indiſcretions by 


people. Ie fancied, that the devil, among the frequent 


uſual in his temptations; till Dunſtan, provoked at his 


importunity, ſeized him by the noſe with a pair bf red 
hot pincers, as he put his head into the cell; and he 
held him there; till that malignant ſpirit made the whole 


neighbourhood reſound with his bellowings. This no- 


table exploit Was ſeriouſſy credited and extolled by the 


public it is tranſmitted to poſterity by one who, conſi- 


dering the age in which he lived, may paſs: for a writer 


of ſome elegance; and it inſured to Dunſtan, a repu- 


tation, which no real piety, much leſs virtue, could, even 
in the moſt u v4rthe ene e 35 


with tlie people 


— ning into an > extreme: He ſecluded himſelf en- | 
tirely cen e nad he framed à cell ſo ſmall chat he 
could neither ſtand ere in it, nor ſtretch out his limbs 
during his repoſe; and he here employed himſelf perpe- 
tually either in devotion or in manual labour! It is 
ptobable, that his brain betame gradually crazed by theſe 

ſolitary occupations, and that his head was filled witli chime- 

| ras, which, being believed by himſelf and his ſtupid votaries, 

'._ © procured+him the general character of ſanctity among the 


viſits, which he paid him, was one day more earneſt than 


* SUPPORTED. ns tue — * in . West, 1 
5 | Dunſtan appeared again in the world; and gained ſuch 
an aſcendant over Edred, who had ſucceeded to the crown, 
as, made him, not only the director of that prince's con- 
eu but his counſellor in the moſt momentous affairs 
=: government. He was placed at the head of the trea- 
= re a: wing thus poſſeſſed. both of power at court, 
and of credit with the populace, he was enabled to at- 

tempt with ſucceſs the moſt arduous enterprizes. Find- 

4 Olberne, f. 96. * Oſherre, p. 9 } Olkerne, p. 1c2- | 
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the rigid monaſtic rules; and after introducing that re- 
formation into the convents of Glaſtenbury and Abing- 


i 4 


dom. 
Tur minds * men were 2 MY well 1 for 


this innovation.” The praiſes of an inviolable chaſtity had 
been carried to the higheſt extravagance by ſome of the 
firſt preachers of Chriſtianity among the Saxons : The 


pleaſures" of love had been repreſented as incompatible 
with Chriſtian perfection: And a total abſtinence from 


all commerce with the ſex was deemed ſuch a meritorious 


pennarice, as was ſufficient to atone for the greateſt enor= 


. had been owing to che opl- 0 40 . 
nion of his auſterity, he profeſſed himſelf a partizan of — Say 


don, he endeavoured w render 5 8525 hgh the Kings" | 


mities. The conſequence ſeemed natural, that thoſe at 


leaſt who officiated at the altar ſhould be clear gf this 
pollution; and when the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, 


which was now creeping in „„, was once fully eſtabliſned, 


the reverence to the real body of Chriſt in the euchariſt 


beſtowed on this argument an additional force and in- 
fluence. - The monks knew how to avail themſelves of 


all theſe popular topics, and to ſet off the'r own charac- 


ter to the belt advantage. They affected the greateſt 


auſterity of life and manners. nt indulged themſelves 
in the higheſt ſtrains of devotion : They inveighed bit- 
terly againſt the vices and tends luxury of the age: 


They were particularly vehement againſt the diffotute 


lives of the ſecular clergy,” their rivals: Every inſtance 
of libertiniſm in any individual of that order was repre- 
ſented as 4 general corruption: And where other topics 


of defamation were wanting, their marriage became 2 


ſure ſubject of invective, and their wives received the 


name of e or othet more ON VEE: e . 
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| taliate e thei neee, The people were throw 
into agitation ; and fer inſtances. occur of more violen: 


diſſentions, excited by the moſt material diffe 


religion; or rather by the moſt frivolous : Since it-is a 
juſt remark, Dh Oo ere inn eee eee 


logical parties, the greater commonly is their animoſity. 
Tux progtefs.,of the monks, which was become con- 
fiderable, was ſomewhat retarded by the death of. Edred, 


FT their partizan, who expired aſter a reign of nine Fears *. 


He left e ; but as they were infants, his * 
eee 
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| CV | 
/ ſixteen or ſeventeen. years of age, was _ 1 


7 the moſt awiahle figure, and was even endowed, accor 
ing to authentic accounts, with the moſt promiſing. vi vir- 
» tues*. 
„„ he not unhappily, at the commencement of his 

£ . reign, been engaged in a controverſy with the monks, 


+ N I * * N I 
3 E 1 


d have been the fayourite of his people, 


whoſe rage neither the graces of the e e 
the mind could mitigate, and who have pur 
mory with the ſame unrelenting vengeance, 


exerciſed againt his perſon. and dignity daring his ſhort 
_ and. unfortunate reign. There was a beautiful princeſs 


of themayal. blood, called Elgiya,. who had. made impreſ- 
Fon on dhe tender heart of Edwy; and as he was of an 


5 , when the force of the paſſians firſt begins to he felt, 


- he had ventured, Y to 1 n u 
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afected by the monks, made them particus - 
lay roles on this occaſion, Edwy entertained. a ſtrong 


prepoſſeſſion againſt them; and' ſeemed on that account 
determined not to ſecond their project, of expelling the 


ſeculars from all es e eee e 
cee hf We rich. eee Sur Acme 


the former bean found reaſon to repent: bis eren 


ſuch: dangerous enemies. On the day of his coronation, 


his nodility rere aſſembled in a great ball, and were in- 


dulging themſelves in that riot and diſorder, which, from 


| the example of their German anceſtors, hacer thts © 
bitual ta the Engliſh” ; when Edwy, attracted by ſofter 


pleaſures, retired into the Queen's apartment, and in that 
privacy, gave reins to his fondneſs. towards his wie, 


which yas only moderately checked by the preſence of 
her mother. Dunſtan conjectured the reaſon of the king's 


retreat j and. carrying along with him, Odo, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, over whom he had gained an abſolute 


with his. laſciviouſneſs, probably beſtowed on the queen 


the maſt opprobrious epithet that can be applied to her 
ſex, ang tearing him from her arms, puſhed him back, in 
a diſgraceful manner, into the banquet of the-nobles +, 


Edwy, though. young and oppoſed by the prejudices o 
_ the people, ound aq; poaertunity of: taking .comnge for . 


this public. inſult. He queſtioned Dunſtan cance: 
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office, and baniſhed him the kingdom. But Dunſtan's 
cabal Was not unactive during his äbſence: They 
mW filled the public with high panegyries on his ſanctity: 
1 | They exclaimed againſt he impiety of the King and 
3 | queen: And having poiſoned the minds of the people by 
_ theſe declamations, they proceeded to ſtill more outrageous = 
violences againſt the royal authority. | Archbiſhop Odo 
ſent into the palace a party of ſoldiers,” who ſeized the 
queen; and having burned her face with a red hot iron 
in order to deſtroy” that fatal beauty, which had ſeduced 
Edwy, they carried her by force into Treland, there to 
DN remain in perpetual exile n. Edwy, finding it vain to 
| reſiſt, was obliged to conſent to his divorce,” which was 
pronounced by Odo „; and a'cataſtrophe; fill more diſ- 
mal, awaited the unhappy Elgiva. That amiable prin- 
cCeſs; being cured of her wounds, and having even ob- 
Uiterated the ſcars, with which Odo had hoped to deface 
her beauty, returned into England, and was flying to the 
Er embraces of the king, whom ſhe ſtill regarded as her 
EY  __ Huſband; when ſhe fell into the hands of a party, whom 
=. *  the-primate had ſent to intercept her. Nothing but her 
| 5 death could now give ſecurity to Ode and the monks; 
. | and the moſt cruel death was requiſite to ſatiate 4 
Fe vengeance. She was hamſtringed; and expired a few 
ES, after at Gloceſter in the moſt acute torments 
„ Tus Engliſh, blinded with ſuperſtition, inſiead. of be 
| ing ſhocked with this inhumanity, exclaimed that the 
— of Edwy and his ſpouſe were a x juſt Judgment 
for their diſſolute contempt of the ecc ical ſtatutes. 
They even proceeded to rebellion againſt their ſovereign; 
i having placed aer at Boſe: N the ye iger 
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8 r. of. Edwy, 8 e en of age, they e r. 
; ſoon. a bim in poſſeſſon of Mercia, Northumberland, 
| Eaſt- Anglia ; and chaced Edwy into the ſouthern coune: | 
ties. That it might not be doubtful at whole. inſtig ñ 
tion this revolt was undertaken; Dunſtan returned into 
England, and took upon bim the government of Edgar 
and his party. He was firſt inſtalled in the ſee of Wor- 
ceſter, then in that of London ', and, on Odo's death, 
and che violent expulſion of Brighehelm, his ſuocoſſor, in 
at terbury -; all Which he long e Gon” 
0⁴⁰ is tranimitted to us by the monks under the 
= of a man of piety : Dunſtan was even Canon=-. 
ized ; and is one of thoſe numerous. ſaints of the ſame 
Ramp who diſgrace the Romiſh calendar. Meanwhile the 
unhappy * was eee and ee if 
Sr aid freed his See Shak wh 0 he een 
wa 0 eee poſſeſſion of the- pant mars 
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i youth, ſoon diſcovered an excellent capacity in in the 
5 it of affairs; and his reign is one of the 
4 moſt fortunate that we meet with in the ancient Engliſh - 
5 hiſtory, He ſhowed no averſion to war; he made the. 
| wiſeſt preparations 85 invaders: And "by: this vigour 3 
? and foreſight, he was enabled, without any danger of | 
q ſuffering inſults, to indulge his inclination towards peace, 
4 and to employ himſelf in ſupporting and improving che 
1 internal 4 of bis 5 He W 
ET E. E p. TIA e ES 5 7 0 Wa, 5.544 re 
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in deaths eben, Nate 
jeRion," and to repel te inroads of the Boots 'He 
n a powerful navy v; and chat he might 
retain the ſeamen in che Peaches of their duty, and per- 
petually preſent a formidable armument to his enemies, 
he ſtationed three ſquadrons off the coaſt, and ordered 
them to make, from time to time, the circuit of his do. 
minions . The foreign Danes dared not to approach a 
eduntry which appeared in fuch a poſture of defence: 
The domeſtic Danes ſaw inevitable deſtruction to be the 
conſequence of their tumults and inſurrectioms: The 
neighbouring ſovereigns, the king of Scotland, the prin- 
ces of Wales, of the Ille of Man, of the Orkneys, and 
even of Ireland e, were reduced to pay ſubmiſſions to ſo 
formidable a monarch. - He: carried his ſuperiority to a 
great height, and might havt excited an univerſal com- 
bination againſt him, had not his power been ſo well 
eſtabliſned, as to deprive. his enemies of all hopes of ſhak- 
ing it. It is ſaid, that, reſiding once at Cheſter, and 
8 having propoſed to go by water to the abbey of St. John 
the Baptiſt, he obliged eight of his tributary princes to 
ro him in a barge upon the Dee. The Engliſhi hiſ- 
cdtcßorians axe fond of mentioning the name of Kenneth III. 
king of Scots among the number; The Scottiſh, hiſto- 
5 rians either deny the fact, or allert, that their king, if 
4 Of he acknowledged himſelf a vaſlal to Edgar, did bim 
| N not for his . but for che don injons eb 
| te held in England. 980 
Bot the chief means, which Elgar * his 
authority, and preſerved public peace, was paying court 
. to Datiftan and the monks, who had at hrft placed him 
| on the throne, and who, by their pretenſſons 19 ſuperior 
| Ctit 70 purity of . had acquired an an aſcendant 
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* — fr dipuſiſing ©, 'v7 
the ſecular canons” of all the monaſteries j he beſtowed 
preferment on none but their partiaans; he allowed Dun- 

ſtan to reſign the ſee of Worceſter into the hands of Of- 
wald, one of his creatures, and to place Etheiwold, 

another af chem, e of Wincheſter 3; he confuked 

A: many leh papa — 

vigour of his on genius prevented him from being impli- 
itly guided by them, the king and the biſhops found 
fach advantages in their mutual a t, chat they 
always acted in concert, and united their influei WIE 


„ tranquillity of the kingdom. 1 


| In order to compleat the great work ee 
order of monks in all the cee, Edgar ſummoned a 

eral council of the prelates and the heads of the reli- 
- educates | He here inveighed againſt the diſſolute lives 

of the ſecular” clergy; the ſmallneſs of their tonſure 


lane to the erown'of thorns; their negligence in attend- 
ing the exerciſe of their function; their mixing with the 
laity in t © plealures of gaming, ming 2 


which it is commonly f ' their wive 
| He then turned himſelf to Dunſtan the primate; and in 
the nam&of king Edred, whom he ſuppoſed to'look'downt = 
from heaven with indignatiom againſt: Ons Aeon; | 
he thus addreſſed him. It is you, Dunſtan; "= 
. advice I Wente mandate :bullectwrahes; e 
. religion and reli 
_ « gious houſes; You was my coumſellor and affiſtant/in 
all my ſchemes: Von ws. the director of my con- 
e Chron, Sax. p. 117, 118. . Amel. Ab. 2. cap. 8. Horden 
P. 425, 416. Opberne p. 12. t W. Malmef, b. a. cap, 
deren Pe 3 PE . ie” 0h 1608. Brompton, p. ene 8 
1807. p. 506. —A . TOmT: | 
, N . 1 5 « ſeienes: | 


wich, u is probable, maintained ns longer any te 
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— 9 WE) vow call for Skies, 3 1 refuſed. — Was 

„ my aſſiſtance ever wanting to the poor? Did I deny 
“ ſupport and eſtabliſhments to the clergy: and the con- 

events? Did I not hearken to your inſtructions, who 
e told me, that theſe charities were, of all others, the 
64 moſt grateful to my Maker, and fixed a perpetual fund 
| $6 for the ſupport of religion? And are all our pious 
</ endeavours. now fruſtrated by the diſſolute lives of the 
5. prieſts? Not that many. Was on you: You 


it now behoye: ps rag Wor and more vigorous, 
| CEN and-conjoining your ſpiritual authority. with 
” the civil power, to purge effectually the temple of God 
te from thieves and intruders . It is eaſy to imagine, 
| that. this harangue had the deſired effect 3) and hat, when 
the king and prelates thus concurred with the popular 
prejudices, it was not long before the monks prevailed, and 
eſtabliſhed: their new diſeipline in almoſt all the convents. 
W may remark, that the declamations againſt the 
enlr clergy are both here and in ll the hiſtorians, 'con- | 
NS OI eee 


| lieve, chat 2 
diſſolute manners could be ſo univerſally juſt as is pre- 
tended. It is more probable, that the monks ee e 
to the populace by an affected auſterity of lifez and, re- 

. preſenting the moſt innocent liberties, taken by the other 

clergy, as great and unpardonable enormities, thereby 
prepared the way for the encreaſe of their own power and 
influence, Edgar, however, like a true politician, con- 


3 curred with the prevailing party; and he even indulged 


them. in pretenſions, which, though they might, —. 
ee with, ee the monks to ſupport Ou 25 
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„ © EY afterwards 47 ige ö 
to his ſucealſorsy and nes SI 
the gs the en Rome, 


of royal foundation, to uſurp the election of their: n 
abbot: PP 
by which, from the ee eee ee Wee my 
aſſumed many privileges and immunitiees. 

Tus merits of Edgar have procured ne, higheſt - 
panegyrics from che monks ; and he is tranſmitted to us hot 


only under the character of a conſummate flateſmariand an 


active prince, praiſes to which he ſeems to have been juſtly 
5 a but under that of a great ſaint and a man of vir- 


But nothing could more betray. both his hypocrify 


— he lice iſneſs of the ſecularelergy, 
and the intereſted-ſpirit of his partizans, in beſtowing ſuch 
eulogies on his piety, than the uſual tenor of his conduct. 
which was licentious to the higheſt degree; and violated 
every law, human and divine. Yet thoſe very monks, | 
who, as we are told by Ingulf, a very ancient hiſtorian, 
had no idea of any moral or religious merit, except chaſtity 
and obedience,” not only connived at his enormities, ” 
loaded him with the greateſt praiſes. -Hiftory, however, 
has preſerved ſome infta eee eee. from which, 
reſt. 1 eee. ne 2 15 N 10 ogg IS a} $317 7 & 
- Ep6ar broke into 2 « conygnt, "elievied off 
nun, by force, and eren committec violence on her per- 
ſon k. For this act of nen, reprimanded :by 
| Dunſtan 3 kaubat⸗ mich recantile: himſelf" tor che 
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9 Wen mg ren your, 
and to & himſelf ſo long of that vain ornament ? : 


 —_— very unequal to that which had been in- 


miched on che unfortunate Edwy, who, for à marriage, 


1 in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, could only deſerve the name 
8 „ erer 1 n 2 
a Such de ae e which dee er 
by hypocriſy and cabal, over mankinde 
Tura eee of Edidevy' ' ATOM 
be firſt formed a "connexion by a kind of | accident. 
e da rr lodged in the houſe of 
« nobleman, whoſe daughter, doing d with alt 


| ploy'courtlhip or addreſs for wn A pete, he 


85 n to her mother, deelared the violence of his 


and defired that the young lady might be allowed 
| $04paſs/that very night with him, The mother was a 
wotta of virtue, and determined not to diſhonour her 
daughter and her family by compliance; bat pn be 
acquainted. with the impetuoſity of the kinj's temper, ſhe 
thought it would be: eaſiet, as well as fafer, to deceive 
man refuſe him. She feigned therefore a ſubmiſſions to his 
will; but ſecretly ordered a waiting-maid, of no diſa- 
greeabld Ager, to Aral ie the king's bed; after all the 
company ſhould be retired to reſt. In the merning, de- 
fore day«break, the damſel, agreeably to the injunctions of 


ber miſtreſt, offered t0/retirs./ but Edgar} who had no 


reſerve ir his pleaſures, and whoſe love to his bedfellow 


. rather enflamed by enjoyment, refuſed his conſent, 
d force, and entreaties to detain her, Elfleda 


charms, and to the love with which, ſhe hs; 
now inſpired the king, made Stotiably but a FH rell. 


ance; and the return of light diſtovered the deceit to'Ed- 


gar. He had paſſed a night ſo much to his fatisfaQtion, 
that he expreſſed no diſpleaſure with the old lady on ac 


de of bv maringe with ths | 


: cefllihg wal 16 birth, he reſolve; if he wund her 


_ charms 


xetable to their fame, to obtain po "of 


her on honourable terms. He communicated his inten- 
rite; but uſed * | 


tion to earl Athelwold, his fave 
caution, before he made any advan 


as t er Phil 


order chat tiobleman, on ſore pretence, to pay hem 4 


viſit, and to bring kim a certain account of the beauty 
of their daughter. Athelwold, when introduced to the 


young lady, found general report to haye fallen hort of - 
the truth ; Vece ee dare Per or Logan 
he determined to ſacrifice to this new paſſion his fidelity to 


his maſter, and to the truſt repoſed in him. He returned 
| to Edgar, and told him, that the riches. alone, and high, 


; quality of Elfrida, had been the growl of the admiration 


n l ed J in a women 
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20 AP. er d the king from his purpoſe, he took an © xrtunity, 
ee after ſome. interval, of turning again the converſation, o on 
EAR Elfrida : He remarked, that, though the pare! tage and 
fortune of the lady had not produced on him, as on others, 
any illuſion with regard to her beauty, he could not for- 
beat reſlecting, that ſhe would on the whole be an advan- 
=: us match for him, and might, by her birth and 
3 1 riches, make bim ſufficient compenſation. for. the home- 
1 f Braz, of her perſon... If the king, therefore, gave his 
7. approbation he was determined to make propoſals i in his 
own behalf to the earl of Devonſhire, and doubted not to 
obtain his, as well as the young lady's conſent to the 
riage. Edgar, pleaſed with an expedient ſor eſtabliſh- 
| ing. his favourite's fortune, not only exhorted him to 
execute his purpoſe, but forwarded his ſucceſs: by his 
recommendations to the parents of Elfrida; and Athel- 
: * wes ſoon made happy in the poſſeſſion of his miſtreſs. 
 Dreading, however, the detection of the artifice, he em- 
ployed every pretence for detaining Elfrida in the © untry, 
; eee ex at 4, diene from; Edgar, a 
Ink violent paſſion of Athelwold had ere, * 
5 blind to the neceſſary conſequences, which muſt attend his 
conduct, and the advantages, which the numerous ene- 
mies, that always purſue a royal favourite, would, by its 
means, be able to make againſt him. Edgar was ſoon 
informed 'of the truth ; but before he would execute ven- 


_  geance on Athelwold's s treachery, he reſolved to fatisfy 
himſelf with his own. eyes of the certainty and full extent 
of his guilt: © He told" him, that he intended to pay bim 
a Viſit in His caſtle, and be introduced to the acquaintance 
of his new-married wife; and Athelwold, as he could not 
refuſe this honour, only craved leave to 80 before him 7 
few hours, that he might the better thing 
eee - He then diſcovered the le matter 

fridaz and begged her, ION regard; either 


336% e Fives r l te to 
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ea bon Edgar, 2 * | 


f to 5th Sine Mühen e or his life, to conce 
every cireumſtance of dreſs and behaviour, that fatal 
beauty, which had ſeduced him from fidelity to his friend, 
| and had betrayed him into ſo many falſchoods.  Elfrida | 
promiſed, compliance, though nothing was farther from 
her intentions. She deemed herſelf little beholden to 
Athelwold for a paſſion, which had deprived her of a 
crown; and knowing the force of her own charms, ſhe 
did not deſpair even yet of reaching that dignity, of 
which her huſband's artifice had bereaved her. She ap- 
peared before the king with all the advantages, which 
the richeſt attire, and the moſt engaging airs could beſtow 
upon her, and ſhe excited at once in his boſom the higheſt 
love towards: herſelf, and the moſt furious deſire of re- 
venge againſt her huſband. He knew, however, to diſ- 
ſemble theſe paſſions; and ſeducing Athelwold into a 
wood, on pretence of hunting, he ſtabbed me = 
own hand, and ſoon after publickly eſpouſed Elfrida ®, 1 
Baron eee - 
muft mention two circumſtances, which are remarked by Ee 
| hiſtorians. | The reputation of Edgar allured a 2 great Ae 
number of foreigners to viſit his court; and he gave —  - 
encouragement to reſide in England . „ We are A 
that they imported all the vices of thats reſpeQtive —_—_ 
tries, and contributed to corrupt the ſimple manners of 5 
the natives ?: But as this ſimplicity « of n manners, ſo highly -..- 
and often ſo inj judiciouſly extolled, did not preſerve them „ 0 
. from barbarity and treachery, the greateſt c of all vices, 
and the moſt incident to a rude uncultivated people, we 
ought perhaps to deem. their acquaintance with foreignery, 
rather an Advantage; as it tended to BY tl 
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m8TORY o ENGLAND. 
: and te cure. them of thoſe liberal prejudices and e 


& , manner to which iſlanders are often ſubject. 


. 


| ANOTHER remarkable incident of this W che 
een of are. from e Thie re 
NaN * 101 
_ animals; and when be found, that. they had all taken 
- ſhelter in the mountains and foreſts of Wales, he changed 
the tribute of money impoſed on the Welſh princes by 


iel, his predeceſſor 2, into an annual tribute of 
| ee eee eee 


mory ben in tis iſland. | 
«a died, eee eee, 


* ARD. he Manye. f 
hs _ 11 E ſucceſſion of this prince, 'who was only =" 


years of age at his father's death, did not take place 


5 * much difficulty and oppoſition. Elfrida, his 
5 ſlep· mother, had a ſon, Ethelred, ſeven years old, whom 


ſhe attempted to raiſe to the throne : She affirmed, that 
Edgar's marriage with the mother of Edward was expoſed 


_ to inſuperable objections; and as ſhe had poſſeſſed great 
i credit with her huſband, ſhe had found means to acquire 


partizans, who ſeconded all her pretenſions. But the 
title of Edward was ſupported by many advantages, He 


was appointed ſycceſſor by the will of his father”: He 


was approaching to man's eſtate, and might ſoon be able 
n reins Le 


enlarge her authority, and probably put her in e — 


of the regency :- Above all, Dunſtan, whaſe character 


. of ſanRiity had given him the higheſt credit with the peo» | 
ple, had eſpouſed the cauſe of Edward, over whom he 
had already acquired a great aſcendant *;. and he was de- 
termined to execute the will of Edgar in his favour... Te 
cut off all oppoſite pretenſions, Dunſtan reſolutely anointed 


and crowned the young prince at Kingſton 3 and the Row 
Kingdoms without farther diſpute, fubmitted/to him. 


ie een , 5 
'to place on dhe throne a king favourable w-their cauſe: 2 


The ſecular clergy had ſtill partizans in England, who 


_ wiſhed to ſupport them in the poſſeſſion of the gonvents, and 
of the eccleſiaſtieal authority. On the nit intelligence of 
Edgar's death, Alfere, duke of Mereia, expelled the new 
orders of monks from all the manaſteries which-lay within 


his juriſdiction ; but Elfwin, duke of Eaſt-Apglia, and 


Brithnot, duke of the Eaſt-Saxons, protected them within 
their territories, and infiſted upon the execution of che 
late laws W in their a, in veer to W chis : 
r rer e 
of eccleſiaſtical members, partly of the lay nobility. The 
monks were able to prevail in theſe- aſſemblies; though, 


as it appears, Contrary to the ſecret-withes, if not the 


They had more invention in forging miracles to ſupport 


their cauſe ; or having been ſo fortunate as to obtain, by 
their pretended” aufterities, the character of as 
miracles were better N by _ populicye.. 
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on * N 9 r one ſynod, Duni | 
* _ againſt him, roſe up, and informed the audience, that he 
had, in that inſtant, received an immediate revelation in 


. 
8 


S Ter or ENGLAND. 
a * "filing the majority of . 


behalf of che monks : The affembly was ſo aſtoniſhed at 


this intelligence, or probably ſo overawed by the popu- 
late, that they proceeded no farther in their deliberations. 


In another” ſynod, a voice iſſued from the crucifix, and 
the members, that the | eſtabliſhment of the 
whales was founded &n the will of heaven, and could not 


e oppoſed without impiety *. But the miracle performed 


in the third ſynod was ſtill more alarming : The floor of 


9 the hall in vhich the aſſembly met, ſunk of a ſudden, and 


dat day prevented the king from attending the ſynod, and 


a great number of the members were either bruiſed or 
killed by the fall. It was remarked, that Dunſtan had 


that the beam, on which his own chair ſtood, was the 
only one that did not fink under the weight of the aſſem- 


bly v: But theſe circumſtances, inſtead of begetting any 


ſuſpicion of contrivance, were regarded as the ſureſt proof 


. PIER * EINE of : 


. _ theſe favourites of heaven. SE „„ 


| paſſed nothing memorable during his reig 


Alone was memorable and tragical s. This young prince 
was endowed with the moſt amiable innocence of man- 


. : 
. * Y 


Epwanp lived four years Hr his accef 


ners; and as his own intentions were always pure, he was 
— _ incapable: of entertaining any ſuſpicion- againſt-others. 


Though his ſtepmother had oppoſed his ſucceſſion, and 


had raiſed a; party in favour of her own ſon, he always 
ee Kue, eee 
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vecaſions, che moſt render ee 
Dorfſetillire and ent led Foun 
| near Corſe-caſtle, ew Elfrida reſided, bs 
took the opportunity of paying her a viſit it, unattended by 
an of his retinue, and he thereby preſented her with the 
opportuſity, which' the Had long v withed for. After he 
had mounted his horſe, he defired ſome liquor to de 


a ſervarit of Elfrida approached him, and gave bum a 1 
deln The prince, finding himſelf wounded, put ſpars -* 
to his horſe 3 but becoming faint by loſs of "lod, he! fel 
from che faldte,” his foot fuck in the ſtirrup, and he was 


dragged along by his ufiruly bort, 5 he e "Bei -Y 


track by ch. bled, us duc was found;” and Wat Pri 
vately interred'at Waikane by bis Fo :e 


Tr" youth and frijlones' of this Prince, with by 


tragical death; 
that they believed ifrs to be 
and they gave him the rere of martyr, 
murder had no connexion with any reli 
opinion! Elffida built monaſte e, and performed wan, 
penances, in Order to atone for her guilt; but could never, 

by all Her hypoeriſy or remorſes, recover the g Oc pinto” 
of the publie, "though dna ne eluded in thoſe Ignorant | 
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* that the Danes would again viſit an iſland, to which they 


tion. And as the reigning prince was a minor, and even 
when he attained to man's eſtate, never diſcovered either 
courage or capacity ſufficient to govern his on ſubjects, 


bike 8 of the 7 ARA — 23 * 


"the kingdom in a poſture of defence by ſea and l 
either prevented or repelled very | 
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5 f E 1 which 1 had 61 1285 2 
1 from the depredations of the Danes, ſeems to have 
Fab partly from the eſtabliſhments, which that 
pPyratical nation had obtained i in the north of France, and 
Which employed all their ſuperfluous hands to people and 
maintain them; partly from the . vigour. and warlike 
ſpirit of a long race of Engliſh, princes, who preſerved 


d, and 


But a new generation of men being now ſprung up in the 
northern regions, who could no longer diſbu ? 
"ſelves on Normandy ; the Engliſh had reaſon to.dread, 


were invited, both by the memory of their paſt ſucceſſes, 

5 5 ay the expectation of afliſtance from their countrymen, 
o, though long eſtabliſhed in the kingdom, 

ths thoroughly incorporated. with the natives, nor had 

entirely forgot their inveterate habits of war and depreda- 


much leſs to repel a formidable enemy, the people might 
juſtly. . * W calamities de 0 e 4. 
, "criſis. 
Tux Dat Beere 8 1 durſt ee any at 
ente erprize againſt England, made an inconſiderable deſcent 


* 
* 


1 ele Nieren ſeven \ veſſels noky © 1 ry 7. 
Southampton, they ravage the country, enriched them. 
ſelves by ſpoil; and departed with impunity. Sir years om — 
after, they made a like attempt in the weſt, and met Win | 
; like ſucceſs, The invaders, having now found affairs in 
a very; different Tituation from that in which they formerly 1 
| 8 encouraged their countrymen to aſſemble a. 
r force, and to hope, for. more conſiderable adyan- 3 
They landed in Eſſex under the command of 991. 
two 9 4 0d having defeated and flain at Maldon, . | 
Brithnot, duke of that county, who ventured, with 4 1 
| ſmall body, to attack them, they ſpread their 1 FOE : 24 - 
over all the neighbouring provinces. In this extremity, _ — 
Ethelred, to whom hiſtorians give the epithet of the Un- 1 me 
E ready, inſtead of rouſing his people to defend-with courage 3 3 
their honour and their property, hearkened to the adyice 9 
of Siricius, archbiſhop of Canterbury, which Was ſecond- , 
ed by many. of the degenerate nobility; and paying the 
enemy the ſum of ten thouſand pounds, he bribed them. 
to' depart the kingdom. This ſhameful expedient was 
attended with the ſucceſs which might be expected. r 8 
Danes next year appeared off the eaſtern coaſt, in hopes 
of ſubduing a people, who defended themſelves by their 
money, which invited aſſailants, inſtead of their arms, 
which repelled them. But the Engliſh, ſenſible of their 
folly, had, in the interval, aſſembled in a great council, \ 
and had determined to collect at London a fleet capable of 
giving battle to the enemy * ʒ though that judicious mea- 
ſure failed of ſucceſs, from. the treachery of Alfric, duke 
| of Mercia, whoſe name is infamous in the annals of that 
age, by the calamities which his repeated perfidy brought . 
upon his country. This nobleman had, in 983, ſuc- 
ceeded to his father, Alfere, in that extenſive. command; 
but EA Sara of it two years 1 we baniſhed the 98 5 
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d. 0 and rei in his e 
= had experience of the credit and malevolence of 5 
is enemies, he. thenceforth truſted for ſecurity, not to 
his ſervices or, to, the affections of his fellow-citizens,. but 
to the influence which he had obtained over his vaſlals, - 
and to the public calamities, which, he thought, -muſt, 
in every revolution, render his affiftance neceſſary # 1 
2 fixed this reſolution, he determined to prevent all ſuch 
1 as . eftabliſh the 5200 ea 1 or render 


© © IX 


the Danith. fleet. in in ttt he. has in Rank 0 7 5 
enemy of their danger; and when they put to ſea, i in. con- 


ſequence of this intelligence, he deſerted to them, with the 
ſquadron under his command, the night before the en- 
gagement, and thereby diſappointed all the efforts of his 
countrymen ®, >.  Ethelred, enraged. at his perfidy,, ſeized 
his ſon, Alfgar, and oa, his eyes to be. put. out ©, 8 
But ſuch was the power of Alfric, that he again forced 
himſelf into authority; andthough he had given this ſper 

cimen of his character, and receiyed this en oy 


which, in "© by [ar ee is * © 1 
and imprudent, both Naa Le prognoſtic 2 


©9005 os; ous calamities. e e marie pls 8 48% * 


Tax northern invaders,” 5 now w well 8 with the. 
defenceleſs condition of England, made a powerful, de- 2 
ſeent under the command of Le 10 of Deana, 


> $3 %f 


3 d "China, Sax, p. 125. W. Malm, P. 62. Hipte, 1 p. fag 
* 5 5. 128, W, SO Fw” 
I f . _ We 4 ö 


an * n E ER 1 0 in "3. 
„ waſte ; Banbury was "deſtroyed 3; wad (alt e 1 K. 
Norhumbrians, though" moſtty of Daniſh deſeent, wer wn 
ronſtrairiedeithet'to join the inviders; or 46 ſuffer under 
| | epredations.. A powerful army was | 
e Danes, and a general action ente; ba the : 
Engliſh were abandoned in the battle, by the cowardice | 
or treachery of their three leaders, all of them men of 
Damiſh rade, Frena, Frithegiſt, and Wan who' gave 
the example of a ſhameful TRE” und ref 
B by this Faw WA pot beg 3 180 
„ which it inſpired for their enemy, ee | 
rates ventured to attack the center of the kingdom; and 
entering the Thames in ninety- four vellels, laid ſieß e 
to London, and threatened it with total deſtruction . But 
the citigens, alarmed at the danger, and firmly united 
among themſelves,” made a bolder defence than the cW;a || 
ardice of the nobility and gentry gave the invaders reaſon * 
to apprehend; and che beſiegers, after ſuffering the great — 
eſt hardſhips, were finally fruſtrated in their attempt. In 
order to revenge themſelves, they laid waſte Eſſex, Suſ- TL 
ſer, and Hampſhire.; and having there proeured horſes, 
they were thereby enabled to ſpread, through the more 
inland counties, the fury of their depredations, In this 
extremity, Ethelred an his nobles ad recourſe to ple 
former expedient ; | and ſending ambaſſadors' to the twe - —— 
northern kings; they promiſed them ſubſiſtence and trix 
bdute, on condition they would, for the preſent,” put an 
end to their ravages, and ſoon after depart the kingdom 
Sweyn and Olave agreed to the terms, and peaceably _ 
took up their quarters at 'Southampton,” where: the ſum 
of ſixteen thoufand pounds was paid to them. -Olave 
even made a burhey to ar, where Etlielred reſided ; 
and. he received. che. rite of confirmation from the Englith 
biſhops, às well as many rich preſents from the king. 
be: I GY ihe EN more infeſt e 
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© 6 Baht territories y and he faithfully fulkilled that en- 
Fx 9 gagement. This prince receives the appellation. of St. 
=. Olaye from the church of Rome; and notwithſtanding 
= the general preſumption, which lies, either againſt the 
=: underſtanding or morals of every one, who in thoſe ig- 
3 norant ages was dignißed with that title, he ſeems. to 
FEE have been a man of mexit and of virtue. Sweyn, though 
leſs ſcrupulous than Olave, was conſtrained, upon the 
departure of. the Norwegian. prince, to ne «= the 
# 1 "NR with all his followers. . 
99% Tuts compoſition brought only a ſhort e ae . 
: ts miſeries of the Engliſn. The Daniſh pirates appeared 
Goon ee the Severne z and having committed ſpoil in 
Wales, as well as in Cornwall and Devon, they failed | 
round to the ſouth- coaſt, and entering the Tamar, com- 
bee the devaſtation of theſe two counties. They then 
returned to the Briſtol· channel; and penetrating into the 
country by the Avon, ſpread themſelves over all that 
neighbourhood, and carried fire and ſword even into Dor- 
933.  ſetſhire.. They next changed the ſeat of war; and after 
frrayaging the Iſle of Wight, they entered the Thames and 
en, and laid fiege to Rocheſter, where they defeated 
the Kentiſh-men in a pitched battle. After this victory 
_ the whole province of Kent was made a ſcene of ſlaugh- 
ter, fire, and devaſtation, The extremity of theſe miſe- 
Ties forced the. Engliſh into counſels for common defence 
both by ſea and land; but the weakneſs of the king, the 
diviſions among the nobility, the treachery- of: ſame, the 
| rdice of others, the want of concert in all, fruſ- 
We, trated every endeavour : Their fleets. and armies either 
5b, came too late to attack the enemy, or were repulſed with | 
| 0 nee and the people were thus equally ruined by 
keſiſtance or by ſubmiſſon. The Engliſh, therefore, deſ- 
Mute both of prudence and. unanimity in couneil, of 
pourage and conduct in the field, had recourſe to the 
8 weak oxpeglient,. which by: $perience: they. had 
2 8 8 | HONEY 


GH IS THEL C 
de Ae effeQual + They offered the Danes w eh e. Y 


buy peace by paying them a large ſum of money. Thee 
 ravagers roſe continually in their demands; and now fem. 
quired the payment of 24,000 pounds, to which the Eng- | 
liſh were ſo mean and imprudent as to ſubmit =, The de- 
parture of the Danes procured them another ſhort interval 
of repoſe, which they enjoyed as if it were to be perpetual, ON 
without making any effectual preparations for a more vi- . 
gorous reſiſtance upon the next return of the enemy, 
Bes1Des receiving this ſum, the Danes were engaged 
by another motive to depart a kingdom, which appeared. 
ſo little in a ſituation to reſiſt their efforts: They were 
invited over by their countrymen in Normandy, who at 
this time were hard preſſed by the arms of Robert, king 
of France, and who found it difficult to defend the ſettle= 
ment, which, with ſo much advantage to themſelves and e 
glory to their nation, they had made in that country. It 
is probable, alſo, that Ethelred, obſerving the cloſe con- 
nexions thus maintained among all the Danes, however 
divided in government or ſituation, was defirous of form- 
ing an alliance with that formidable people: For this 
purpoſe, being now a widower, he made his addreſſes to 
Emma, ſiſter to Richard II. duke of Normandy, and he 
ſoon ſucceeded in his negociation. The princeſs came 
over . e th ee ul; was W to 1 200 
red d. | | 
In the we of. the Sadler and Min of the tenth $-rlement | 
| century when the north, not yet exhauſted by that e 5 
titude of people or rather nations, which ſhe had ſuc- - 


 ceflively emitted, ſent forth a new race, not of conquer- 


ors, as before, but of pirates and ravagers, Who infeſted 
the countries poſſeſſed by her once warlike ſong ; lived | 
9 Rollo, 2 Gy; e or ieee in . whoſe We 
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o "org ngaged the ttention of his coun- 
n He was expoſed in his youth to the Jealouſy of 
1 the bog of Denmark, who attacked his ſmall, but j in- 
Fl eee principality; 5 and who, being | foiled in every 
0 aſſault, had recourſe at laſt to perfidy for effeQuating his. 
_ . purpoſe, Which he had ſo often attempted Jn vain- by 
1 FA of arms ©: He lulled Rollo into fecurity by. an in- 
ſidious peace; "and fallin; ſuddenly upon him, murder- 
ed his brother and his braveſt officers, and forced him 
0 fly for ſafety into Scandinavia. Here many of bis 
= ancient ſubjects, induced partly by affection to "their 
> prince, partly by the oppreſſions of the Daniſh monarch, 
ranged themſelves under his ſtandard, and offered to fol- 
Eo Jew im every enterprize. Rollo, inſtead of attempt- 
ing to recover his patefnal dominions, where he muſt 
ly expect a vigorous! reſiſtance from the Danes, 33 
| to purſue an eaſier, but more important undertaking, and 
to make his fortune, in imitation of his countrymen, 
Y by pillaging the richer and more ſouthern coaſts: of Eu- 
<ted a. body of troops, which, like that 
| of all thoſe 5 was compoſed of Norwegians, | 
_ Swedes, Frifians, Danes, and adventurers of all nations, 
Who, being accuſtomed to a roving, unſettled life, took 
| delight in nothing but war and plunder; - His reputation 
e him aſſociates from all quarters; and à viſion, which 
| he pretended to have appeared to him in his ſleep, and 
which, according to his interpretation of it, prognoſti- | 
- "cated the greateſt. ſucceſſes, proved alſo a powerful in- 
ö centive with thoſe ignorant and ſuperſtitious people . 
. Tux firſt. attempt, made by Rollo, was on Kogland, 
near the end of Alfred's reign; when that great monarch, 
having ſettled Guthrun and his followers i in Eaſt-Anglia, 
' eee en | ee 
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1 8 peace to me araſſed « | CHA 
bliſhed the moſt. excellent military as [all as br inſti gs 
tutions among the Engliſh. The prudent Dane, finding bi 
that no advantages could, be gained oyer ſuch ops EN 

governed by ſuch a prince, ſoon turned his e nte 
| "ea France, which he found more expoſed to his i in. 

roads; and during the reigns of Eudes, an uſurper, and 4: 
of Charles the Simple, a Weak prince, he PR 
the moſt deſtructive ravages both on the inland and a. 5 
ritime provinces of that kingdom. The French, havin 
no means of defence againſt. a leader, who united '; 
the valour of his, countrymen with the policy of more ci- 
vilized nations, were obliged to ſubmit to the expedient 
practiſed by Alfred, and to offer the invaders a ſettlement 
in ſome of hol Provinces, which. they has aus Wo 
by theit arms „ | 

Tux reaſon why the 1 far many "years 1 
meaſures ſo different from thoſe-which had been embraced 
by the Goths, Vandals, Franks, Burgundians, Lombards, 
and other northern conquerors, was the great difference, 2 
in the method of attack, Which was practiſed by theſe 
g ſeveral nations, and to which the nature of their reſpec+ 
tive ſituations neceſſarily confined them. The latter 
tribes, living in an inland country, made incurſions by. 
land upon the Roman empire; and when they entered 
far into the frontiers, they were obliged to carry along 
with them their wives and families, whom they had no 
hopes of ſoon re-viſiting, and who could not otherwiſe 


participate of their plunder. This circumſtance quickly 


made them think of forcing a ſettlement i in the provinces, e ; 
which they had over-run-; and theſe barbarians, ſpread — 
ing themſelves: over the country, found an intereſt in 
protecting the property and induſtry of the people, hom 
y ha neee ee ue e Fun | 
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57 their maritime "Ftuation, and bliged « to main. 


bn themſelves in their uncultivated country by fiſhing, 
had acquired ſome experience of navigation; and in their 


_ miljtaryexcurſions purſued the method praftifed againſt 
the Roman empire by the more early Saxons : They made 
| defeents in ſmall bodies from their ſhips or rather boats, 


| with them in thoſe hazardous enterprizes. But when 


th ey enereaſed their armaments, made incurſions into the 


5 inland countries, and found it fafe to remain longer in 


the midft of the enfeebled enemy, they had been accuſ- 


. : tomed to crowd their veſſels with their wives and chil- 
a 1 . dren; and having no longer an y temptation, to return into 
5 their on cou try, they willingly embraced an oppor- 


flülelds of the ſouth. | . 

3 Ar Aixs were in this ſituation with Rollo and bis bat. 
1 | lowers, when Charles propoſed to relinquiſh to them the 
| province formerly called Neuftria, and to purchaſe peace 


the haughty Dane: He was required to do homage to 
© miliating poſture, impoſed on vaffals by the rites of the 


5 but being unwilling to loſe ſuch important advantages for 
2 mere ceremony, he made a ſacrifice of his pride to his 
intereſt, and acknowledged himſelf i in form the vaſſal of 


2 ritory, beſides that which he was obliged to ſurrender to 
him by his ſtipulations. When ſome of the French 


n . 
1 at # | ; 1 8 . Neuft. P. 477; 
| | preſet 


and ravaging the coaſts, returned with the booty to * 
families, whom they could not conveniently carry along 


tunity of ſettling in the warm 1 5 and cultivated 


on theſe hard conditions. After all the terms were fully 
ſettled, there appeared only « one circumſtance ſhocking to 


Charles for this province, and to put himſelf in that hu- 


feudal law. He long refuſed to ſubmit to this indignity ; 


the F rench monarch k. Charles gave him his daughter, 
Qiſla, in marriage; and that he might bind him faſter to 
his intereſts, made him a. donation of a conſiderable ter- 


2 ; nobles informed him, that, in return for ſo PO a 


„ 
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. a gece, chat he ſhould throw himſelf at © 1 AB. 
| the king's feet, and make ſuitable acknowledgments for C4 
his bounty; Rollo replied, that he would rather brex 
off the treaty; and it was with ſome difficulty they could 
perſuade him to make that compliment by one of his cap- 
tains, The Dane, commiſſioned for this purpoſe, full 
of indignation at the order, and deſpiſing ſo unwarlike a 
prince, caught Charles by the foot, and pretending to 
Larry it to his mouth, that he might kiſs it, overthrew 
bim before all his courtiers. The French nation, ſenſible 5 
of their 2 87777 d a it PII) t een ' | 
5 this inſult b. 5 | 
| Rollo, RO was. now. int 16. decline of life, . was 
5 tired of wars and depredations, applied himſelf, with ma- 
ture counſels, to the ſettlement of his new-acquired ter- 
| ritory, which was thenceforth called Normandy ; and he 
_ parcelled it out among his captains and followers. He 
| fgllowed i in this partition the cuſtoms of the feudal law, 
which was then univerſally eſtabliſhed in the ſouthern 
countries of Europe, and which ſuited. the peculiar cir- 
cumſtances of that age, He treated the French ſubjects © 
- who ſubmitted to him, with mildneſs and juſtice ; he re.. 
claimed his. ancient followers from their ferocity and vio- — oY 
| lence; be eſtabliſhed law and order throughout his ſtate 
and after a life Ly in tumults and ravages, he died 2 
peaceably in a 2 gld ages, and erk e . 4 
his poſterity il. „ OG En a 
Wifttan 1. who 8 Eg Ph a the dutchy 
; 5 twenty-five years; and during, this time; the Nor- 
mans were thoroughly intermingled with the French, had = 
acquired their language, had imitated. their manners, and J 
=_ made ſuch-progreſs towards cultivation, that, on the _ | 
3 death of William, his ſon, Richard, though. a minor * . | 
1 hen his dominions; Ppt fare proof, that the. * EO ALS. 


Fm ; { — ub. 2˙ cap. 17. I 1'Gul. Gemet. b. 2. cap. 19, | 
7 0 te 7 or * 9e * Pe 49. l e RR 3 
I „ een 


'a al — citwet he ” WEED 


| — 1 oo and Was not wholly ſuſtained by 
, „ drei En. 1h. Rickard, after 2 long 


5 | . 1 5 8 the me fame in the year 996; Which was eighty- five 
pets after the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Normans in 
bpb. This was the duke, who gave his ſiſter, Emma, 
Z marriage to Ethelred, king 501 England, and who there- 
by bored Connections with a country,” por 2 poſte- 
I dier wa {6 ſoon after deſtined to ſubdue 0 
EE: e Danes had been eſtabliſhed Rong 4 lo nger pe. 
. riod in England than in France; and though the Ami- 
I of their original language to chat of the Saxons 
© bt them to a more early coalition with the natives, 
RES they had hitherto found ſo little example of civilized man- 
Fo. iners among the Engliſh" that they retaine 

FF '- cient ferocity, and valued themſelves only on their m- 
ona chatatterof military bravery, The tecent, as well 

„ we n atchievements of their countrymen, ten 


© cularly Athelſtan and Edgar, ſenſible of that ſuperi 
bad deen accuſtomed to keep in pay bodies of Daniſh 


| 

| 3 mitted many violences upon the inhabitants. Theſe 
| - - mercenaries had attained to uch 4 height of luxury, ac- 
Wo. 5 cording to the old Engliſh writers , that they combed 
| V hair once a day, bathed thernifelves once 2 week, 
N 

j 

f 

. 


changed their cloaths frequently; and by all theſe arts of 
 effeminaey, as well as by their military character, had 
rendered themſelves ſo agreeable to the fair ſex, that the 


diſnhonoured many fan 
E 
aint er. e } ever * to betray then 


ent could now reſt e ee e 


weign of Eky-tbür years, - Was ſucceeted by his fon of 


dall their An 


. ; je ed to ſupport this idea; and the Englith princes, parti- 


ops, who were quartered about the country, and com- 


debauched the wives and daughters of the Engliſh; and 
miles. But hat moſt provoked 
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ies. of that nation. Na Foal hi 
inhabitants: of Engliſh and: Daniſh race, had, 

dem ieee ute, riſen to a great height; when 
Ethelred; from a polley incident” to weak princes, em- 
braced the eruel reſolution” of tmaſſicting "the = | 
throughout all his dgominions “. Secret orders were diſt * | 
patched to-commence the execu tion every were on . 
ſame-day; and the feſtival of St. Brice, whiek fell on a "Nor. 13. 
Sunday, the day on which the Danes / uſually-bathed-” pn 1Ü6＋.ell 
themſelves, was choſen for that purpoſe, It is needleſs * 
to repeat the accounts-tranſmitted conderning the barba- 8 i 
rity of this'maſſabre : The rage of 'the/populice,/excited'? — 
by ſo many injuries, fanCtified by authority, and ſtimu- 3 
ated. by example, ditinguiſhed/not between innen? 
and guilt, ſpareil neither ſem nor age, andb was net fan © .» 
tiated without che tortures, a well as deaths of tlie uns- 
happy victims. Even Gun Ida, ſiſter tom tlie king of” Ee CES... if 
Denmark, Who had married Earl Paling, arid bad em- 75 Nee 7 2 ; 
braced Chriſtianity, was, by: the advice of Edne, ar o f ral 
Wilts, ſeized and condemned to death by Exhelred; after ] 
ſceing her huſband and children butchered: before: her faces: _ 
This unhappy. princeſs foretold, in the agonies of de? 
ſpair, that her murder would ng: be ROY by. 12 50 EL 

total ruin of che Engliſh oatigne. 5 11. 51091306 6, 36 


as 


Neves, was prophecy. better fulkſted ; ane deer i 7 IO. e 
barbarous 0 lic of "4 ©; 
and his Danes, who wanted but x a pretence 155 invading .. 4 "EO : 'þ 
the Engliſh, appeared off the weſtern. coaſt, and Ra 
ened to take full revenge for the flaughter of their . 


trymen. Exeter fell firſt into their hands, from. dhe e 

negligence. or treachery of earl, Hugh, a Norman, who... oe ll 
had been made governor by the intereſt of en 3 T 
9 . to ſpread their devaſtations over Oy eee "A 


bes note (91 at the md of the rolows, ob 
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enz r. when the Engliſh, ſenſible what outrages they miſt yow 
„ cxpect from their barbarous and offended enemy afſem- 


bled: more early and in greater numbers than uſual, and 
made an appearance of vigorous reſiſtanee · But all theſe 
preparations were fruſtrated by the treachery of duke Al 
fric, Who was intruſted with. the command, and who, 
feigning ſickneſs, refuſed to lead the army againſt the 
Bo: till it was diſpirited, and at laſt diflipated, by his 
duct. Alfric ſoon after died; and Edric, a 
een chan he, who had married” the King's 
daughter, and had acquired a total aſcendant over him, 
ſucceeded Alfrie in the gorernment of Mercia, and in 
the command of the Engliſh armies. A great famine, 
. proceeding partly from the bad ſeaſons, partly from the 
decay of agriculture, added' to all the other miſeries of 
the inhabitants. The country, waſted by the Danes, 
_ haraſſed by the fruitleſs. expeditions. of its own forces, 
was reduced to the utmoſt deſolation; and at laſt ſub- 
mitted to the infamy of - purchaſing a precarious peace 
from the enemy, by the payment of 20,000 pounds. 
Tux Engliſh endeavoured to employ this interval in 
making preparations againſt the return of the Danes, 
which: they had reaſon ſoon to expect. A law was made, 
ordering the proprietors of eight hydes of land to provide 
each a horſeman and a complete ſuit of armour ; and 
_ thoſe of 310 hydes to equip a ſhip for the defence of the 
. coaſt. When this navy Was aſſembled, Which muſt 
haye conſiſted of near eight hundred yeſſels o, „ all hopes of 
its ſucceſs were M by the 5 animoſities, 
and diſſentions of the nobility. Edric had impelled his 
brother Brightric to prefer an accuſation of treaſon againſt 
Wolfnoth, governor of Suſſex, the father of the famous 
earl Godwin; and that nobleman, well acquainted with 
. the malevolence as well as s power of his enemy, found no 


n There w were {ation wales in England, 2 the figs equip- 


n be ns. The N was 0,450 men, 


wg 7 * I « means 


e 8 
means of ſafety hut in deſerting with twenty ſhips to © H * 
. .B Hanes, Brighiric purſued him with a fleet of eighty c yi 
fall; but his ſhips being ſhattered in a tempeſt, and 
; ſtranded on the coaſt, he Was ſi uddenly attacked by. Wolf- 
noth, and all his veſſels burnt, and deſtroyed... The im- 0 
becility of the king was little capable. of repairing this 
misfortune: The treachery of Edric fruſtrated every pla 
| for future defence: And the Engliſh nayy, wn age 
diſcouraged, ; and. divided, was at laſt rand, into its 
ſeveral harbours, .. vo ee A 
: Ir] 1s almoſt impoſiible, ron en UE par- 
ticularly all the miſeries to which the Engliſh were thence- 
forth expoſed. We hear of nothing but the ſacking and 
burning of towns ; the devaſtations of the open country; ; 
the appearance: of, the enemy in every; quarter of be 
kingdom; their cruel diligence in diſcovering any cor- e 
ner, which had. not been ranſacked by their former vio-. 
lence... The, broken and disjointed narration, of the an- 
tient. hiſtorians, is here well adapted to the nature of the 
war, which. Was conducted by ſuch ſudden. inroads, as 
would have been dangerous eben to an united and wel! 
governed kingdom, but proved fatal, where nothing but 
= general conſternation, and lr diffdence and dif- N 
ſention prevailed, The governors of one province re- 
fuſed to march to the aſſiſtance of another, and were at 3 
laſt terrified from aſſembl ng their forces for the defence 
of their own province. General councils were ſummon- 
ed * but either no reſolution was taken, or none Was Car- 
ried into execution. And the only expedient, in which 
the Engliſh agreed, was the baſe and imprudent one, of. 
buying anew a gg from the Logan be the payment of. 
48,000 2 3 | ED 
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terval of repoſe, which they had expected from it. The „ 
- W ene all . continued their „ 
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5 . Valtations and 3 levied à ne Sanltlibutien of 
£j 8000 ten Fenz the county of Kent alone; mur= 

Aren the archbiſhop-of Canterbury, who had' refuſed to 
cbuntenanee this exaction; and the Engliſm nobility 
A found n other reſource than that of ſubmitting” every 
1 where to the Daniſh monarch, ſweating allegiahce ts him, 7 
. delivering; him | hoſtages for their good be jour, 

803. Ethelred, equally afraid of the eg ag of che "Enemy, 
5 mandy; whither he had ſent Si ig Queen Emma, 
an ner two ſons, Alfred und Edward.” Richard received 
5 . un oy W_ . fie ger 7 
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8054. Tur king bad e 0 wb ls in N 
„ 2 when 1 heard of the death of Sweyn, who Expired 
e Gaitifbotough, before had time toeftabliſh bijnfelf 
1 "in whe: new-dcquired dominions. The Engliſh prelates 
Z nobility, taking advantage of this cent, ſent over 2 
= deputation to:Norn ady; inviting Ethelred to return to 
then, expreſſing @ deſire bf being governed again by their 

native prince, and intimating their hopes, that, being 

LE - how tutored by experience, he would avoid. all thoſe er- 
3 5 "which had been attended with ſuch misfortunes to 
Ss OR imſelf and to his people. | ; But the miſconduQ of Ethel- 
p 4 12 was incurable; and on his reſuming the government, 
de diſcovered the fame incapacity; indolence, cowardice, | 

ba credulity,. Which bad ſo often expoted Vim de the” | 
5 infults of his enemies. "His ſon-in-law, Edric, notwith-. 

_— ſtäncing his repeated theaſons, retained fuck"influence at” 
=: 2 — court; 48 to inſti! into the king jealouſſes of Vigefert' NY 
Mlorear, two of the chief nobles of Mertia: "Eadie al- 

| /._ © -- lured them into his houſe, where he murdered them; 

wie Ethelred earticipated in the infamy of this action 

1 confiſcating their — and thruſting JAE 4 one 
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it; ; and. in a viſe which, was ae. 
agel fon 5 iofpired/h hls with; fs violent Wd - e 
foction, that he releaſed her from the convent, and ſonn 
after marriad her, without the conſent of his father. | 
Man while the Engliſh found in Canute, the fon. 
and ſucceſſor of Sweyn, an enemy no leſs terrible than 
the prince, from whom death had ſo lately delivered 
them. He ravaged the eaſtern coaſt with mercileſs fury, 
and put aſhore all the Engliſh hoſtages at Sandwich, af- 
ter having cut off their hands and noſes, He was ob-. 
liged, by the neceſſity of his affairs, to make a voyage to 
Denmark; but returning ſoon after, he continued his 
depredations along the ſouthern coaſt: He even broke 
into the counties of Dorſet, Wilts, and Somerſet ; where 
an army was aſſembled againſt him, under the command 
of prince Edmond and duke Edric: The latter ſtill con Tr Fe 
tinued his perfidious «machinations : After e 2 . 
in vai to get the prince into his power, he found means 1015 
to diſperſe the army; and 5 W 5 eee bo. 5 
Canute with forty eee 5/1 77 7 
| NoTwrrnsrAnpixG” this rin? Edmond ate —̃ Il 
not diſconcerted; but aſſembling together all the force 9 
of England, n a condition to give the enemy battle. 
The king Had had Tuch frequent experience. of perßdy 
among His fubjedts, that de had loſt all confidence in . 
them: He remained at London, pretending ſickneſs, but Z 
really from apprehenſions,” that they intended to buy 
their 7 peace, 'by delivering him into the hands of his enc- 
mies. The army called aloud for their Tovereign VV 
march at their head againſt the Danes; and on his re.. 
fuſal to take the field, they were fo curse, 8 
thoſe vaſt preparations became ineffectual for the defence = 
of the kingdom. Edmond, deprived of all regular ſup- 8 
plies to maintain bis folders, * Was obliged to. commit oy 
. Vol. L. FEET 
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MM and after making ſome fruitleſs expeditions into the north, 


HI IsTORY or ENGLAND. 
e chofe which were pra ia by the Danes; ; 


which had ſubmitted entirely to Canute's power, he re- 
tired to London, determined there to maintain to the laſt 


extremity the ſmall remains of Engliſh liberty. He there 


found every thing in confuſion by the death of the king, 


thirty-five years. He left two-ſons by his firſt marriage, 
Edmond, who ſucceeded him, and Edwy, whom Ca- 


nute afterwards murdered. His two ſons by the ſecond 


marriage, Alfred and Edward, were, immediately upon 


3 Sachs eq tes __ Segel by Queen 
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EDMOND Tim 


Als prince, Wg beben he a? CAP. | Ironſide 
from his hardy valour, poſſeſſed courage and abi- 


| Mies ſufficient to have ſaved his country” from finking 

into thoſe kalamities, but not to raife it from that abyſs 
of miſery, into which it had already fallen. Among the 
other misfortunes of the Engliſh, treachery and diſaffec- 


tion had creeped in among the nobility and prelates; and 
Edmond found no better expedient for preventing the 


farther progreſs of theſe fatal evils, chan to lead his ar- 


my inſtantly into the field, and to employ them againſt 


the common enemy. After meeting with ſome ſucceſs 


at Gillingham, he prepared himſelf to decide in one ge- 
neral engagement the fate of. his crown :. At Scoerſton, 


0 in the county of Gloceſter, he offered battle to the ene- 


my, who were commanded. by Canute and Edric. For- 
tune in the beginning of the day declared ſor him; but 


be Edric, having eut off the head of one Oſmer, whoſe 


countenance reſembled that of Edmond, fixed it on a 


TS, ſpear, carried it through the-ranks in triumph, and called 


Ty os TAS, * for n 
. | the 


SEELEY 


tion of the troops, took off his hel- 


tory. undecided, Edric now took a ſurer method to 


ruin him, by pretending to deſert to him; and as Ed- 
mond was well acquainted with his power, and proba- 


bly knew no other of the chief nobility in whom he 
could repoſe mote confidence, he was obliged, not- 


withſtanding. the repeated perfidy. of the man, to give 
him a conſiderable command in the army. A battle 


ſoon after, enſued at Aflington in Eſſex; where Edric, 


Lying in the beginning of the day, occafioged tis total 
defeat of the Engliſh, followed by a great laughter of 
the nobility.” The indefatigable Edmond, however, had 


{till reſources : Aſſembling a new army at Gloceſter, he 
was again in a condition to diſpute the field; when the 


Daniſh and Engliſh nobility, equally haraſſed with thoſe 

| convulſions, obliged their kings to come to a compro» 
miſe, and to divide the kingdom between them by treaty. 

Canute reſerved to himſelf the northern diviſion of Mer- 


cia, Eaſt»Anglia, and Northumberland, which he had 


= ſubdued : The ſouthern parts were left to Ed- 
mond. This prinee ſurvived the treaty about a month: 


He was murdered at Oxford by two of his chamber- 


lains, accomplices of Edric, who thereby made way for 


we ee nne e 
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country, and maintain their independency, under 


ſo active and brave a prince as Edmond, could, after his 
death, expect nothing but total ſubjection from Canute, 


W e a an great | 


de head of their ſovereign. And „ . n ILY 
met 4 3 himſelf to them, the utmoſt he could 253 
gain by his activity and valour was to leave the vie- 
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12 Engliſh, who had been unable to defend alin; n 
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*Y 11 A p. v. force, Was keldy to take age e ie” the k ninor ty 6 
22 Edwin and Edward, the two ſons of Edmond. Vet this 
conqueror, who was commonly ſo little ſcrupulous, How 

ed himſelf anxious to cover his injuſtice under plauſible 

: pretences : Before he ſeized the dominions of the En liſh 


princes, he ſummoned a general aſſembly. of the ſtates of 
England, in order to fix the ſucceſſion of the Kingdom. 
He here ſuborned - ſome nobles to depoſe, that, in the 


| treaty" of Glodeſter, it had been verbally agreed, either 
to name Canute, in caſe of Edmond's death, ſucceſſor i in 
5 his dominions, or tutor to his children (for hiftorians 
vary in this particular): And that evidence, ſupported by 


the great power. of Canute, determined the ſtates imme- 


 diately to put the Daniſh, monarch . in poſleſlion of the 
government. Canute, jealous; of the two princes, but 
ſenſible that he ſhould render himſelf extremely odious, 
if be ordered them to be diſpatched in England, ſent 
them abroad to his ally, the king of Sweden, whom he 
deſired, as ſoon as they arrived at his court; to free him, 


by their death, from all farther anxiety. The Swediſh 


monarch was too generous to comply with this requeſt; 


but being afraid of drawing on himſelf a quarrel with 


Canute, by protecting the young princes, he ſent them 
to Solomon, king of Hungary, to be educated in bis 
court. The elder, Edwin, was afterwards married to tlie 
liter of the king of Hungary; but the Engliſh prince 
dying without iſſue, Solomon gave his ſiſter-in- laws Aga- 
tha, daughter of the emperor Henry II, in marriage to 


Edward, the younger brother; and ſhe bore. him Edgar 


Atheling, Margaret, afterwards queen of Scotland, and 
Chriſtina, who retired into a convent.” // 7 744 4 


+ CANUTE, though he had reached 0 great point of 


his ambition, in obtaining poſſeſſion of the Engliſh crown, 
was obliged at firſt to make great ſacrifices to it; and to 
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1 3 urilicdbons⸗ He created CF 16 4 ak 
Thurkill earl or duke of Eaſt-Anglia, (for theſe: titles 
were then nearly of the ſame import) Vie of Northum- 
berland, and Edric of Mercia; reſerving only to himſelf 


the admĩniſtration of Weſſex. But ſeiz ing afterwards a 

f favourate-'opportunity, he expelled. Thurkill and Vric 

: from their governments, and baniſhed them the kingdom: 

4 He put to death many of the Engliſh nobility, on whoſe * 
4 ſidelity he could not rely, and whom he hated on account „ 
; of their diſloyalty to their native prince. And even the 

1 traitor, Edric, having had the aſſurance to reproach him 

I with his ſervices, was condemned to be executed, and bis, 

J body to be thrown into the Thames; a ſuitable ad r 7 
1 his multiplied acts of perfidy and rebellioͤn. = 
* Caxur alſo found himſelf obliged, in the beginning 

* of his reign, to load the people with heavy taxes, in order 

5 5 to reward his Daniſh followers: He exacted from them at 

i one time the ſum of 72000 pounds; beſides 11 * 
be pounds, which he levied on London alone. He was pro- 

4 bably willing, from political motives, to mulct ſeverely 

h that city, on account of the affection which it had borne 

b; to Edmond, and the reſiſtance which it had made to the 

th Daniſh power in two obſtinate tieges 9. But theſe rigors 

* Were imputed to neceſſity; and Canute, like a wiſe prince, 

dis was determined, that the Engliſh, now deprived of all 

_ their dangerous leaders, ſhould be reconciled to the Daniſh 

1 yoke, by the juſtice and impartiality of his adminiſtration, 

ga He ſent back to Denmark as many of his followers as he 

0 could ſafely ſpare : He reftored the Saxon cuſtoms in a 

gar general aſſembly of the ſtates of the kingdom: He made 

and no diſtinction between Danes and Engliſh in the diſtri- 

3 bution. of juſtice ; And. he took care, by a ſtrict execu 
of tion of law, to protect the lives and properties of all his 
vn, people. The Danes were gradually incorporated with 

. W. Moelm. p. 72. In one of thete fHeges, Canute? diverted the cou fe | 


A | of the Thames, and dy that means mo his ſhips above Loadon-b, ice. ; 8 
0 e | 3 


hs 3 from: thoſe cc . e ae which the 
. — one, no leſs than the other, had, in ele dare, conteſt for 
f power, experienced ſuch fatal conſequences. . 
Tux removal of Edmond's children into 10 e Aa 
country as Hungary, was, next to their death, apa 

vy Canute as the greateſt ſecurity to his government: He 
had no farther anxiety, except with regard todlfred on 
Edward, who were protected and ſupported by their 
uncle, Richard, duke of Normandy. Richard even fitted 
out a great armament, in order to reſtore the Engliſh 
| «Princes to the throne of their anceſtors; and though the 
navy was diſperſed by a ſtorm, Canute ſaw the danger to 
which he was expoſed, from the enmity of ſo warlike 

a people as the Normans. In order to acquire the friend- 

ſhip of the duke, he paid his addreſſes to queen Emma, 
' the ſiſter of that prince; and promiſed, that he would 
| leave the children, whom he ſhould have by that mar- 
_ riage, in poſſeſſion of the crown of England, Richard 
complied with his demand, and ſent over Emma to Eng- 
land, where ſhe was ſoon after married to Canute v. The 
Engliſh, though they difapproved of her eſpouſing the 
mortal enemy of her former huſband and his family, were 
| pleaſed to find at court a ſovereign, to whom they were 
accuſtomed, and who had already formed connections with 
__ them: And thus Canute, beſides ſecuring,” by this mar- 
. . riage, the alliance of Normandy, gradually acquited, by 

the fame means, the confidence of his own ſubjects *. 3 
The Norman prince did not long ſurvive the marriage of 
Emma; and he left the inheritance of the dutchy to his 
_ eldeſt ſon of the ſame name; who, dying a year after 
him without children, was ſucceeded by his brother, Ro- 

| . a man od valour and HO: ; 
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all danger of à revolution, made a voyage to Denmark, 3 
| in order to reſiſt the attacks of the king of Sweden; ane 1 
n him a great body of the Engliſh, 

| ommand of earl Godwin. This nobleman 
| erde eee ee e ieee by which 
he both reconciled the king's mind to the Engliſh nation, 
and gaining to himſelf the friendſhip. of his ſovereign, 
laid the foundation of that immenſe fortune which he ac- 
' quired to his family. - He was ſtationed next the Swediſh 
camp ; and obſerving a favourable opportunity, which he 
was obliged ſuddenly to ſeize, he attacked the enemy in 

pam drove them from their trenches, threw them 
into diſorder, purſued his adyantage, and obtained a de- 
iſo W tha." Next morning, Canute, ſeeing 
che Engliſh camp entirely abandoned, imagined that thee  * | 
agreeably ſurpriſed to find, that they were at that time 

engaged in purſuit of the diſcomfited Swedes. He was 

ſo pleaſe with this ſucceſs, and with the manner of ob- 

taining it, that he beſtowed his daughter in marriage 

== dr Wg. and eue . ever We with an | 
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mark, Canute attacked Norway, and expelling the juſt, 
but unwarlike Olaus, kept poſſeſion of his kingdom, 
till the death of that prince. He had now by his con- 

queſts and valour attained the utmoſt height of grandeur: 
Having leifure from wars and intrigues, he felt the unſa- 
cisfas tor hatte of all human enjoyments; and equally 
weary of the glories and turmoils of this life, he began to 
caſt his view towards that future exiſtence, which it is fo 
| natural for the human mind, whether ſatiated by proſpe- 
Ln. © Ry with JO to make the object of its 
; 1 95 MS _ Attention, - 


b OY . ſpirit which Feralel 
direction to his devotion: Inſtead 
"Ny | Pen ep to thoſe whom he had injured by 
his former acts of violence, he employed himſelf entirely 
in thoſe exerciſes of piety, which the monks repreſented 
as the moſt meritorious. He built churches, he endowed 
7 monaſteries, he enriched the ecclefiaſtics, and he beſtow- 
cel revenues for the ſupport of chantries at Aſſington and 
other places; where he appointed prayers” to be ſaid for 


the fouls of thoſe who had there fallen in battle againſt | 


bim. He even undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, where 
he des: a conſiderable time: Beſides obtaining from 
the pope ſome privileges for the Englifh' ſchoot'erefted 
there, he engaged all the princes, through whoſe domi- 
nions he was obliged to paſs, to deſiſt from thoſe heavy 
impoſitions and tolls, which they were accuſtomed to ex- 
act from the Engliſh pilgrims. © By this ſpirit of devotion, 
no leſs than by his equitable and politic adminiſtration, 
he Se in a bot ae e _ COR: * 15 
Jen. a V6 3 oy ie B58 
en the MIR 44 wid; es REY of 
bis time, ſovereign of Denmark and Norway, as well as 
of England, could not fail of meeting with adulation from 
his courtiers; a tribute which i is liberally paid even to the 
meaneſt and weakeſt princes. Some of his flatterers 
breaking out, one day, in admiration of his grandeur, 
exclaimed that every thing was paſfible for him: Upon 
which the monarch, it is ſaid, ordered his chair to be ſet 
on the ſea-ſhore, While the tide was riſing; and as the 
waters approached, he commanded them to retire, and to 
- Obey the voice of him who was lord of the ocean. He 
fſeigned to ſit ſome time in expeRation of their ſubmiſſion ; 


but when the ſea {till adyanced towards him, and began 


to waſh him with its billows, he turned to hig courtiers, 
and remarked to them, that every creature in the univerſe 
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Being alone, in whoſe * were all na- 
ture; who could fay to the ocean, 7 be fee Hſe ado. 
and u > farther 3 and who could level with his oor 
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| * his return from Rome, was an expedition againſt 


Malcolm, king of Scotland. During the reign o Mah 
red, a tax of a ſhilling a hyde had been impoſed 
the lands of England. It was commonly called e 
becauſe the revenue had been employed, either in huying 
peace with the Danes, or in making preparations againſt. the 
inroads of that hoſtile nation. That prince had requi red, 
that the ſame tax ſhould be paid by Cumberland, 
was held by the Scots; but Malcolm, a warlike prince, 
told him, that, as be was always able to repulſe the 
Danes by his on power, he would neither ſubmit to buy 
peace of his enemies, nor pay others for reſiſting them. 
Ethelred, offended at this reply, which contained a ſecret 


reproach on his own conduct, undertook an expedition 


againſt | Cumberland ; but though he committed ravages - 
upon the country, be could never bring Malcolm to a 


temper more humble or ſubmiſſive. Canute, after his 


acceſſion; ſummoned the Scottiſh king to acknowledge 
himſelf a vaſſal for Cumberland to the crown of England 1 
but Malceim refuſed compliance, on pretence that he 
owed homage” to thoſe princes / only, who' [inherited 
that kingdom by right! of blood. Canute was not of 2 
temper to bear this inſult; and the king of Scotland Toon * 
found, that the ſeeptre: was in very Anrede hands from 
thoſe of the feeble and irreſolute Ethelred. Upon Ca- 


nute's appearing on the frontiers with a formidable army, 
Malcolm agreed, that his grandſon and heir, | ; 
whom he put in poſſeſſion of Cumberland, ſhould make | 
125 N and that the heirs of Scotland _ 


L's 


"Dan paſſed r years in oy b . 
| eee at Shaftſbury 3 leaving three ſons, Sweyn, 
Farold, and Hardicanute. Sweyn, whom he had by his 

-  Arft marriage with Alfwen, daughter of the earl of Hamp- 

ſhire, | was crowned in Norway : Hardicanute, whom 


5 Emma had born him, was in poſſeſſion of Denmark: 
Harold, e eee ee e e ** 


"HAROLD IS 


HOUGH Canute, in his treaty with Richard, 
F duke of Normandy, had ſtipulated, that his children 
by Emma ſhould ſucceed to the crown of England, he had 
either conſidered himſelf as. releaſed from that engagement 
. by the death of Richard, or eſteemed it dangerous to leave 
an unſettled and newly-conquered kingdom in the hands 

of ſo young a prince as Hardicanute :: He therefore ap- 
pointed, by his will, Harold ſucceſſor to the crown. This 
prince was beſides preſent, to maintain his claim; he was 
Favoured by all the Danes; zul he got immediately poſſeſ- 
ion of his father's treaſures, which might be equally 
uſeful, whether he found it neceflary to proceed by force 
or intrigue, in inſuring his ſucceſſion. | On the other 
| hand, Hardicanute had the ſuffrages of the Engliſh, who, 
on account of his being born among them of queen Em- 
ma, regarded him as their countryman; he was favoured 

a eee of treaty with the duke of Normandy; 
and above all, his party was. eſpouſed: by earl Godwin, 
| the moſt powerful nobleman in the kingdom, eſpecially in 
the province of Weſſex, the chief ſeat of the ancient 
Engliſh, Affairs were likely to terminate in a civil war; 
f __ by the b e of the nobility of both arties, 
e . Male, 57 15 FOO 154. W. Isle. 5. 76. 
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her reſidence at Wincheſter, ; ad eſtabliſhed her abe 
over her fon's ſhare of the partition. 


MzanwnilLE, Robert, duke of Wee e 1 85 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and being ſucceeded by a 


ſon, yet a minor, the two Engliſh princes, Alfred and 


Edward, who found no longer any countenance or pro- 


tection in that country, gladly embraced the opportunity 
of paying a viſit, with a numerous retinue, to their mo- 


ther Emma, who. ſeemed to be placed in a tate of ſo 


much power and ſplendor at Wincheſter. But the face 


of affairs ſoon wore. a melancholy aſpect. Earl Godwin 


had been gained by the arts of Harold, who. promiſed to 


eſpouſe the daughter of that nobleman ; and while the 


treaty was yet a ſecret, theſe two tyrants laid a plan for 
the deſtruction of the Engliſh princes. Alfred was invit- 
ed to London by Harold with many profeſſions of friend- 


ſhip ;, but when he had reached Guilford, he was ſet upon 
by Godwin's vaſſals, about fix. hundred of his train were 


murdered in the moſt cruel manner, he himſelf was taken 


priſoner, his eyes were put out, and he was conducted to the 
monaſtery of Ely, where he Ge ſoon after t. Edward and 


Emma, apprized of the fate, which was awaiting them, 


| fled. beyond ſea, the former into Normandy, The latter 
into Flanders. While Harold, triumphing i in his bloody 

policy, took poſſeſſion, without reſiftance, | of alt the _ 
minions affigned to his brother. 13 | 
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ments alone are known tous, by his appel! ation of Harefuot, 
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k he acquired from his agility in running and walk- 


ung, He died the 14th of April, 2030; very little re- 


gretted or eſteemed by his ſubjects Pn loft ri ware mon 
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HARDICANUTE” 


. * 855 mA ; 


T1 PARDICANUTE, or Canute ar hit 
11 is, the: robuſt: (for he too is chiefly known by his 


dell e though, by remaining fo long 


in Denmark, he had been deprived of his ſhare in the 
Partition of the kingdom, had not abandoned his preten- 


$ ſions; and he had determined, before Harold's death, to 


recover by arms, what he had loft, either by his-own 
negligence, or by the neceſſity of his affairs. On pre- 
tence of paying a viſit to the queen dowager in Flanders, 
He had aſſembled a fleet of ſixty ſail, and was preparing to 


make a deſcent on England, when intelligence of his bro- 


ther” 8 n ien YA to fail Oy to London, _ 
198510 


TEE firſt act of Hardicanute' 8 5 aged I 


| ſubjects a bad prognoſtic of his future conduct. He was 


ſo enraged at Harold, for depriving him of his are of the 
kingdom, and for the cruel treatment of his brother 


Alfred, that, in an impotent deſire of revenge againſt the 


dead, he ordered his body to be dug up, and to be thrown 


into the Thames: And when it was found by ſome fiſher- 


men, and buried in London, he ordered it again to be 


| dug up, and to be thrown again into the river: But it 
Was fiſhed up a ſecond AG and then interred \ with great 
2 Fin r | | OE hs - ſecrecy, 


* 
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a er noblemam knew; chat he was univerſally be- 
lieyei zo have been an accomplice” in the barbarity exer- 
ci þ Atrea; . chat he Was Ef that fcebunt obno- 
* derhaps he höped, by dilplaying 


he pains able memory, to juſtify himſelf from 
be A bad Art participation jt in His counſels,” But prince 
ard, being invited over by the king, immediately | on 
fis Appia preferred an accuſition againſt Godwin 


for the murd of Alfred, and demanded juſtice for that 


crime. "Gods: in order to appeaſe the king, made 
him a magnificent preſent of a galley with a gilt ſtern, 
fourſcore men, who wore each of them a gold 

4 His arm, weighing ſixteen ounces, and were TR 
EF cloathed in the moſt ſumptuous manner. Har- 


rowed by 
bracelet g 9 


Heb 7 Ta with the | e ſplendor of this e ſpeRtacle, 


fear Ig chat he was innocent of that crime, he allowed 


1'to be acquitted.” 1 

— Hotbon Handen befote hits deveificn,” liad been 
called over by the vows of the Engliſh, he ſoon loſt the 
affections of the nation by his miſconduct; but notking 
appeared more grievous to them, than his rene wing the 


impoſition of Danegelt, and obliging the nation to pay 
a great ſum of money to the fleet, Which brought him 


from Denmark. The diſcontents ran high in many 


places: In Worceſter the populace roſe, and put to death 


two of the collectors. The king, enragedꝭ at this oppohi- 
tion, ſwore: vengeance againſt. the city, and ordered three 
noblemen, Godwin, duke of Weſſex, Siward, duke of 
Northumberland, and Leofric, duke of Mercia, to exe- 


cute his menaces with the utmoſt rigour. They were 
obliged to ſet ſire to the city, and deliver it up to be 
pl — 0 e e, 3. but chey ſaved. Ao lives 'of 
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reſence. His uſual habits. of intemperance were ſo well 
known, that, notwithſtanding his robuſt conſtitution, 


7 his Tudden death gave as Jittle Os 9, it 1 4 _ 
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IHE Engliſh, on. the 3 of Hardicanute, faw 4 
favourable opportunity for recovering their liberty, 


and for es off the Daniſh. yoke, | under which they 


had ſo long laboured. Rath king of Norway, the 
eldeſt fon of Canute, was abſent ; and as the two laſt 


| kings had died without iſſue, none & that race preſented 
. himſelf, nor any whom the Danes could ſupport as fuc- 


ceſſor to the throne. Prince Edward was fortunately at 
court on his brother's demiſe ; and though the deſcendants 


of Edmond Ironſide were the true heirs. of the. Saxon 
family, e | 


gary, appeared a ſufficient reaſon for thei Ty 
eee nhl che: hm with 


without a leader, aft niſhec 
| anxious only for their perfonal den, ur nt oppo 


Bor this concurrence e Wehe , 


Edward, might have failed of its effect, had his ſucceſſion | 
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been d Godwin, whoſe power, alliances, and © nN 
abilities gave him a great influence at all times, * .— 
cially amidſt thoſe ſudden opportunities, which always at- 
tend a revolution of government, and which, either ſeized 

or neglected, commonly prove deciſive. _ There were op- 
poſite reaſons, which divided men's hopes and fears witn 
regard to 'Codwin's conduct. On the one hand, the 
credit of that nobleman lay chiefly in Weſſex, which 
was almoſt entirely inhabited by Engliſhi: It was there- 
fore preſumed, that he would ſecond the wiſhes of that E 
people, in reſtoring the Saxon line, and in humbling the 
Danes, from whom he, us well as they, had reaſon to 

dread, as they had already felt, the moſt grievous oppreſ- 

ſons. On the other hand, there ſubſiſted a declared 

Alfred's murder; of which the latter had publicly been 
accuſed by the prince, and which he might believe ſo 
deep an offence, as could never, on account of any ſub- 

ſequent "merits, be fincerely pardoned. But their com- 

mon friends here interpoſed; and repreſenting the neceſ- -_ 

ſity of their good correſpondence, obliged them to lay 
_ aſide all jealouſy and rancour, and concur in reſtoring 
liberty to their native country. Godwin only ſtipulated, 
that Edward, as a pledge of his ſincere -reconciliation,  - 
ſhould promiſe to marry his daughter Editha; and hav- - 

ing fortified himſelf by this alliance, he fummoned at 
Gillingham a general council of the nation, and prepared | 
every meaſure for ſecuring the ſucceſſion to Edward. - 
The Engliſh were unanimous and zealous in their reſo ?: 
lutions; the Danes were divided and diſpirited: Any © 

ſmall oppoſition, which appeared in this aſlembly, OP | 
brow-beaten and ſuppreſſed; and Edward was crown- os 
bens. dae every demprttain of dan and. . SY 


tion. . . 


Tur W of the Engliſh, eon this fignal an "7" 
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— mildneſs of his character, ſoon reconciled the latter to his 
_* adminiſtration, and the diſtinction between the two na- 

tions gradually diſappeared. The Danes were interſperſed 

with the Engliſh in moſt of the provinces; they ſpoke 
nearly the ſame language; they differed little in their man- 

5 ners and laws; the prevalence of domeſtie diſſentions in 
Denmark, prevented, rA long time, any powerful in 


0 | 5 vaſion from thence, Which might awaken: paſt animoſi- 
_— ties; and as the Norman conqueſt, :whichenfſued: ſoon 
5 |  aftery'reduced: both nations to equal-ſubjeCtion; there i is 


no farther mention in hiſtory of any difference between 
Ae The j joy, however af their preſent delivęrance 
made ſuch impreſſion on the minds of the Engliſh, that 
| theyinſtituted an animal feſtival for celebrating that great 
_ event; andd it was obſerved in 8 Angeln even to the 
r eee Aid Be F 
">To popularity, which: Edward enjoyed,on his acceſ. 
1 was not deſtroyed by the firſt act of his adminiſtra- 
tion, his reſuming all the Srants of his immediate prede- 
ceſſors; an attempt, which is commonly attended with 
the moſt dangerous conſequences. The ;poverty-of the 
| crown: convinced the nation, that this act of violence was 
become abſolutely neceſſary; and as the Joſs * 3 
en che ee Who had ee large g grants 
in fubdulog the kin MIS — Ss if pleat 
to ſee them reduced to their primitive poverty, The 
. _ king s ſeverity: alſo towards his mother, the queen-dow- 
Ager, though expoſed to ſome more cenſure, met not 
© with. very general diſapprobation. He had hitherto lived 
on indifferent terms with that princeſs: He: accuſed her 
. neglecting him and his brother during their adverſe 
TE fortune 2 "IE remarked, ns 4 as the ſuperior qualities 
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is better treatment of her, had made be: e ig r. 


92 the preference to her children of the ſecond bed, and 
regarded Hardicanute as her favourite. The ſame: 
N had probably made her unpopular in England; 


and though her benefactions to the monks obtained her 
the favour of that order, the nation was not, in general, 


diſpleaſed to ſee her ſtripped by Edward of immenſe trea- 
ſures which the had amaſſed; He confined her, during 
the remainder! of her life, in a monaſtery at Wincheſter ;, 


but carried his Tigour againſt her no farther. | The ſtories : 


of his accuſing her of a participation in her ſon Alfred's 
murder, and of a criminal correſpondence with the biſhop. 


ing barefoot, without receiving, any hurt, over nine 
burning plough-ſhares, were the inventions of the monkiſh. 
hiſtorians, | and were propagated and believed from che 
filly wonder of poſterity *. Nin 

Tux Engliſh flattered tka” that, 1 — the accef- 
ſion of Edward, they were delivered for ever from the 


dominion. of foreigners z but they ſoon found, that this 


evil was not yet entirely removed. The king had been 
educated | in Normandy ; and had contracted many inti- 
macies with the natives of that country, as well as an 
affection for their manners 7. The court of England was 


| ſoon filled with Normans; who, being diſtinguiſhed both 


by the favour of Edward, and by a degree of e 


ſuperior to that which was attained by the Engliſh in 
thoſe ages, ſoon rendered their language, cuſtoms, and 


laws. faſhionable in the kingdom. en ſtudy of the 
French tongue became general among the people. The 
courtiers affected to imitate that nation in their He. 
equipage, and entertainments : Even the lay em- 


ployed à foreign. language in their deeds and papers ⸗: YC 


But above all, the rad felt the influerice. and , 
x Higden, EY Fi bg e. 6 | "ay ® Ihid, 
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of Wincheſter, and alſo of her juſtifying herſelf by. tread- 
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entirely indifferent to the memory of Ethelred, ſhe-alſo — 
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0 Wa 7. bir of 'thoſe ſtrangers: Ulf and William, tw Nor. 
. who had formerly been the king's chaplains, were 


created biſhops of Dorcheſter and London. Robert, a 


Norman alſo, was promoted to the ſee of Canterbury v, 


and always enjoyed the higheft favour of his maſter, of 
f which his abilities rendered him not unworthy. And 
though the king's prudence, or his want of authority, 


| made him confer almoſt all the civil and military em- 


ployments on the natives, the eccleſiaſtical preferments 
fell often to the ſhare of the Normans ; and as the latter 
poſſeſſed Edward's confidence, they had ſecretly a great 
influence on public affairs, and excited the Ry of the 
: Engliſh, particularly of carl Godwin *, | 
Tus powerful nobleman, beſides being duke or ear! of 
| Weſſex, had the counties of Kent and Suſſex annexed to 


| his government. His eldeſt ſon, Sweyn, poſſeſſed the 


| Lame authority in the counties of Oxford, Berks, Gloceſ- 
ter and Herefprd : And Harold, his ſecond ſon, was duke 
of Eaſt-Anglia, and at the ſame time governor of Eſſex. 
The great authority of this family was ſupported by im- 


menſe poſſeſſions and powerful alliances; and the abili- 


ties, as well as ambition, of Godwin himſelf contributed 
to render it ſtill more dangerous. A prince of greater 
capacity and vigour than Edward would have found it 
difficult to ſupport the dignity of the crown under ſuch 
; circumſtances ; ; and. as the haughty temper. of Godwin 
made him often "Ta the reſpe& due. to his prince, Ed- | 
' ward's animoſity againſt him was grounded on perſonal | 
as well as political conſiderations, on recentas well as more 
ancient injuries. The king, in purſuance of his engage- 
5 ments, had indeed married Editha, the daughter of God- 


1 win but this alliance became a freſh ſource of en- 


mity ene them. Edward's hatred of the father was 
miaansferred to that princeſs ; and . BOW: poſ- 


+ 3x * * 
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felled. af mmh thiabte k6tothplithretits; evuld hevet e. © 6 F. 
quire the corfdehice and affection of het Hufband. — - 
even pretended, that, duting che whole courſe of her life | — 
he abſtaified from all commerte of fore with her; wo 
ſuth was the abſuurd aduditation paid to an mwielable 
chaſtity during thoſe apes, that his conduct in this par- 1048. 
ticular is highly celebrated by the morikiſh hiftortans, = 
and greatly zee ly eur the title of unt 
and confellbev, 
Tun moſt popuber Wretencs; on Which Genen could 
ground his di ſaffectiom to the king and His admy 
tion, was to complain of the influence of the Normatis in 
the government; and à declared oppoſition had thence 
ariſen between him and theſe favourites: It was hot long 
before this animoſity broke into action. Euſtace, count of 
Bologne, having paid a viſit to the king, paſſed by Dover 
in his return: One of his train, being refuſed entfance 
| to a lodgings, which had, been aſſigned him, attempted to 
make his way by force, and in the conteſt he-wounded the 
maſter of the houſe. The inhabitants revenged this in- 
ſult by the death of the ſfranger; the count and his train = ES. 
took arms, and murdered the wounded townſman in his | | A 
own houſe z a tumult enſued ; near twenty perſons were 
killed on each ſide 3 and Euſtace, being overpowered by 
numbers, was obliged to ſave. his life by flight from the 
fury of the populace. He hurried immediately to court. 
and complained of the ufage he had met with: The king 
entered zealouſty into the quarrel, and was highly diſpleaſed 
that a ſtratiger 01 ſuch di inction, whom he had invited over 
to his court, ſhould, without an juſt cauſe, as he believed, 8 
| have felt is. {enkibly, the inſolence and animoſity of his 
people. He gave orders to Godwin, in whoſe govern- 
wee REIN, to repalf itunediately £ to the place, and to 
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2 at r. puniſh the inhabitants for the crime : But Godwin,” who 
— deſired rather to encourage, than repreſs, the popular diſcon- 
tents againſt foreigners, refuſed obedience, and endeavoured 
to throw the whole blame on the count of Bologne, and his 
retinue . Edward, touched in fo ſenſible a point, ſaw the 
neceſſity of exerting the royal authority; and he threat- 
| ened Godwin, if he perſiſted in his ene to make 
him feel the utmoſt effects of his reſentment... 
u earl, perceiving a rupture to be te and 
. pleaſed to;embark in a, cauſe, where, it was likely, he 
; ſhould be ſupported by his countrymen, made prepara- 
tions for his own defence, or rather for an attack on Ed- 
ward. Under pretence of repreſſing ſome diſorders on the 
Welſh frontier, he ſecretly aſſembled a great army, and 
Was approaching the king, who reſided, without any mi- 
litary force, and without fuſpicion, at Gloceſter l. Ed- 
Ward applied for protection to Siward, duke of North- 
unmberland, and Leofric, duke of Mercia, two powerful 
= | noblemen, whoſe jealouſy of Godwin's greatneſs, as well 
RR as their duty to the crown, engaged them to defend the 
| king in this extremity. * They haſtened to him with ſuch 
of their followers as they could aſſemble on a ſudden ; and 
finding the danger much greater than they had at firſt ap- 
prehended, they iſſued orders for muſtering all the forces 
within their government, and for marching them without 
delay to the defence of the king s perſon and authority. | 
Edward, meanwhile, endeavoured to gain, time by nego- 
_ ciation; while Godwin, who thought the king entirely 
: in his power, and who was willing to ſave. appearances, 
os fell into the ſnare; and not ſenſible, that he ought to 
have no farther Ex after he had proceeded ſo far, he 
Toft the fayourable opportunity: . e himſelf ha | 
ter of the government, 15 
„ Chron; Sat. p. 163. W. Malm. gi. e , * b 0 
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ane vigour and capacity, bore him great affection on 
zccbht of his humanity, juſtice, and piety, as well as 


165 | 
Tu Engliſh, though they had no high idea of bd. 0 i, 55 455 


the long race of their native kings, from whom 15 


was deſeended; and they haſtened from all quarters to 
defend him from the preſent danger. His army was now 
ſo conſiderable, that he 'ventured to take the field; and 


marching to London, he fummoned a great unten of _ 


the kingdom, to judge of the rebellion of Godwin and 


his ſons. Tueſe noblemen pretended. at firſt that they 5 
were willing to Hand their trial; but having 3 In vain en- 1 
oured to "mike their ene perſiſt in rebellion, 


they | offered to come to London, provided they might 
receive hoſtages for their fafety : This propoſal being re- 
jected, they were obliged to diſban 


the remains of their ” 
forces, and to have recourle to flight. Baldwin, earl of ; 
Flanders, gave protection to Godwin and his three ſons» : 
Gurth, Sweyn, and Toſti; 3. the latter of whom had mar- 
ned the daughter of that prince: Harold and Leofwin, 


two others of his ſons, took ſhelter i in Ireland, The eſtates : 


of the father and; ſons. were: confiſcated : Their govern» 4 
ments were given to others: Queen Editha was Confined 
in a monaſtery at Warewel: And the greatneſs of this | 


family, once ſo formidable, ſeemed now to * rally | 


ſupplanted and. overthrown. 


Ox 


Bur Godwin had fixed his authority on too firm. a. 
baſis, and he was .too ſtrongly ſupported. by alliances 


both foreign and domeſtic, not to occaſion farther difturb- 
ances, and make new . efforts for his re-eftabliſhment. 


The earl of Flanders permitted him to purchaſe and hire 


205K. 


ſhips within his Harbours ;. and Godwin, having manned oe 


them with his followers, and with free-booters of all na- 


tions, put to ſea, and attempted to make a deſcent at | 


Sandwich. The king, informed of his preparations, had 


equipped A conſiderable fleet, much ſuperior to that of 
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8 and che earl haſtily, before their appearance, 
= made his retreat into the Flemiſh harbours.*. The Eng- 
lu ect, allured by the preſent ſecurity,/ end 

of all vigprous counſels, allowed. the | 60 
2nd the feet co go to decay while Godwin ex 
this eyent, kept his men in ceadinefs for ian. F 

to ſea immediately, and failed to the I of Wight wher 

be was joined by Harold. with 2 ſquadron, 

nobleman had coſlected in Ireland. He Was now maſter 
- of the ſes; and entering every harbour in we ſouthern 
co bn he ſeized all the ſhips *, and t bis follow- 
ers in thoſe counties, which had © long, been ſubjected 
=} ta his; government, to aſhſt him i in procuring juſtice to 
Ml his family, and his country, againſt the tyranny 
| 555 foreigners. ae by AR 2 from all 
LA ,ondori, NET every 15 into 1 : . 
5 alone ſeemed 1 to x Sing fo himſelf to the laſt MN 
dich; hut the interpoſition of the Engliſh nobility, many 
3" whom favoured Godwin's pretenſians, made Edward 
hearken to terms of accommodation; and the felgned b 
"Humility of the earl, wh difclaimed all intentions of of 
 Feting violence to his fovertign, and deſired only to juſtify 
| by a fair and open' trial, paved the way for his 
4 mor rar rung It was ſtipulated, that he ſhould 
give hoſtages for his good behaviour, and that the pri- | 
mate and all. the foreigners ſhould be baniſhed : By this 
| - treaty, the preſent danger of a civil war was obviated, 
but the authority of the crown. was conſiderably impaired, 
or rather entirely annibilated. Edward, ſenſible that he 
bad not power ſufficient to ſecure Godwin's boſtages in 
| bon nd ſent Lo over to bis inſman, ane duke 
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was fitting at table with the king, prevented him from 
farther eftabliſhing the authori 
aud from reducing Lana to dl greater ee“ 
Kants am Elter, e 
houſehold, a place of great power, by his ſon, Harold, 
who was actuated by on ambition e to.that.of kb fi- _ 
ther, and was ſuperior to him in addreſs, in inſmuation, 


and in virtue. By a. modeſt and gentle demeanor, he ac- 


quired the good-will of Edward; at leaft, ſoftened that 


| hatred which the prince had ſo long borne his family > x. 


and gaining every day new partizans by his bounty and 


affability, he proceeded, in a more filent, and therefore. a 
more dangerous manner, to the encreaſe of his authority. 85 
The king, who had not ſufficient vigour directiy to op- 
poſe his progreſs,” knew of no other expedient than that 


hazardous one, of raiſing him a rival in the family of 


Leofric, duke of Mercia, whoſe ſon, Algar, was inveſted 


with the government of Eaſt-Anglia, which, before the ba- 


niſhment of Harold, had belonged to the latter nobleman. | 
But this policy, of balancing oppoſite parties, required a 


more ſteady hand. to manage it than that of Edward, 


and naturally produced faction, and even civil broils, 


among nobles of ſuch mighty and independant authority. 


Algar was ſoon after expelled his. goyernment by the in⸗ 
trigues and power of Harold; but being protected by ke 
Griffith, prince of Wales, had married his daughter, 


as well as by the power of his father, Leofric, he 1 


Harold to ſubmit to an accommodation, and was reinſtated - 


in the government of Eaſt-Anglia. This peace was not 


death, which happened ſoon after, expelled Algar atiew; 


0. 
Genese debe wehick-happtucd Loon, bens bg ha 1 b 


city which be bad sehuindju. 


o long duration: Harold, taking advantage of Leofric's | 


and baniſhed him the Kingdom: And though that noble- : 


2 : - % ant ” 


man made a freſh irruption into Kolb Ang: with an 
x | * See note Tx] at the nd of th volume, 7 * Brompton ALD.» 
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5 "ſr 10 open to the ambition of that nobleman. 
3 . 85 Sar beſides his "other merits, had acquired honour to 
1 1 8 "bis enen deere in panes only: 1044 oh 
5 king 03 — 2s a e Wale 1 
: -- thor but Poffefſed | not the genius requiſite for governing 
country fo turbulent, and o much infeſted, by the i in- 
ttigues and animoſities of the gteat. Macbeth, a power- 
ful nobleman; and nearly” allied to the crown, not content 
with curbing the king's authority, carried ſtill further his 
1 peſtilent ambition: He put his ſovereign to death; chaced 
Malcolm Kenmore, his ſon and heir, into England; and 
WE uſurped. the crown. Siward, whoſe daughter” was mar- 
? | ried to Duncan, enbraced, by Edward's orders, the pro- 
=: won, of this diſtreſſed" family : He marched an army 
E: 15 . "Sita cothand ; and having defeated and Killed Macbeth 
1 Fo Sue he reſtored Malcolm to the throne of his an- 


#5 A 4 


E 5 . 9 elt de „ Fhis ſervice, added to his. former. connections 
3 vith the e royal family of Scatland, brought a great acceſ- 5 


fion to. the Authority of Siward in the north; but as he 
Jolt his eldeſt ſon, Olbern, in the action with Mac- 
5 pro ved in the iſſue fatal to his family. His &- 
| althoef, appeared, on his father $ death, too 

of Northum- 


entruſted with the government 
3. Chron, Mai 2 16. he 


5 * i. 3 "Hovetey, 


_ 


| babe idr influence obtained hat dukedooy © 190, i 


. i 1 Nie ae. ine LS | 
| ziſcorer his high cult of bopour, and hi, marti eb. - = 


tion. When intelligence was brought him-of-hig/ſoni Oo f 


Oſbern's death, he was inconſolable; till he heard, that 


the wound was received: in che breaft, and chat he had... 


bebaved- with great gallantry in the action. When he 
found his own death approaching, ee eee 5 
to clothe him in a complete ſuit of armour; and ſitting 
erect on the couch, with à ſpear in his hand, ale, 5 
that, in that poſture, the only one worthy of al arrior,” 
| ently await. the fatal moment. lex 
Tus Prive now worn out with cares and | 
felt himſelf fat adyanced in the decline of life; and having 
no iſſue himſelſ, began to think of appointing a ſueceſſn 
to the kingdom. He ſent a deputation into Hungary, to 
invite over his nephew, Edward, ſon of his elder bro- 
ther, and the only remaining heir of the Saxon line. 
That prince, whoſe ſucceſſion to the crown would have 
2 eaſy and undiſputed, came to England with his chil- 
dren, Edgar, ſurnamied Atheling, Margaret and Ci iſti 
na; put his death, which happened a few days after his 
arrival, threw the king into new difficulties. He ſaw, 
that the great power and ambition of Harold had npted 
him to think of obtaining poſſeſſion of the throne on the _ 
 firlt vacancy; and that Edgar, on account of his youth 
and inexperience, was very unſit to oppoſe the preten- 
lions of ſo popular and enterpriſing a rival, The animo- "IT 
ſity, which he had long borne to earl Godwin, made him LP Ts 
averſe to the ſucceſſion of his ſon; and he could _— Ke 
without extreme reluctance, think of an encreaſe of gran- 1 
deur to a family, which had riſen on the ruins of. royal _ 
authority, and which, by the murder of Alfred, bis bro- | 


ther, had contributed ſo much to the. weake; ing. of the 
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en — In this uncertainty, he ſceretly caſt his eye 
a — foward his kinſman, William duke of Normandy, as the 


only perſon whoſe power, and reputation, and capacity, 
could ſupport any deſtination which he might make in 
bis farour to the exclufion of Harold, and his family i. 
Tunis famous prince was natural ſon of Nobert, duke 
e, by Harlotta, daughter of a tanner in Fa- 
- laifſe ®, and was very early eſtabliſhed in that grandeur, 
from which his birth ſeemed to have ſet him at ſo great a 
faſhionable act of devotion, which had taken place of the 
pilgrimages to Rome, and which, as'it was attended with 
more difficulty and danger, and exrried- thoſe religious 
_ adventurers to the firſt ſources of Chriſtianiey, appeared 
to them much more pious and meritorious. Before his 
departure, he aſſembled the ſtates of the dutchy; and in- 
forming them of his deſign, he engaged them to fwear 
4 to his natural ſon; William, whom as he had 
no legitimate iſſue, he intended, eee eee 
the pilgrimage, to leave ſucceſſor to his dominions l. 
be was à prudent prince, he could * 
great inconveniences which muſt attend this journey, and 
this ſeetlement of his ſueceſſion; ariſing from the natural 
turbuleney of the great, the claims from other branches of 


the ducal family, and the power of the French monarch : 


eee eee By pro- 
_ vailing: zeal for pilgrimages n; and probably 


t they were, the more would” Nane, exult in 
n eee po Al 
| Tue prince, n et tis Ged in bio pil- 
Sage; et e . ttended with 
: el v.68, 5 * Browpt * ue 95, 


EDWARD THE CONFESSOR, ” 


Mt thoſe, diſorders which. 2 almoſt r 
aue of eee, Ab into perſonal ani- 
moſities againſt-each- other, and made the whole country = 
» ſoons' Gf wariand devaſtation *."$Roger, count'of Ponk, 
dominion” ef the dae and — pros ring 
phe the y favourable for reducin g the power | J 
of A vaſſal, who hal oigiratly acquired his ws Arn fo - 
violent and invidious a manner, and who had long ap- 13 
peared formidable to his ſovereign , The regency eſta - | 
bliſned by Robert encountered great difficulties in ſupport- 
ing the government under this complication of danger; = 
and the young prince, when he came to maturity, found „ 
himſelf reduced to a very low condition. But the great 
qualities, which he foon diſplayed in the field and in the 
cabinet, gave encouragement to his friends, and firuck a 
terror into his enemies. He oppoſed himſelf on all fides 
againſt his rebellious ſubjects, and againt foreign in- 
vaders ; WI valour and conduct prevailed in every 
actien. He obliged the French king to grant him peace 
> on reaſonable terms; he expelled all pretenders to the fo- 
vereignty z and he reduced his turbulent barons to paß | 
 fubmiſfidn to his authority, and to ſuſpend their mutual FEY 
animoſities. The natural ſeverity of his temper appeared 
in a rigorous adminiſtration of juſtice ; and having found 
the happy effects of this plan of government, without 
which the laws in thoſe ages became totally impotent, he 
regarded it as a fixed maxim, that an Dans or *. 
was the firſt duty of a ſovereign, 15 = 
Tan tranquillity, which be had eſtabliſhed in — 9 
minions, had given William leiſure to pay a. viſit to tha _— 
king of England during the time of Godwin's baniſh- 
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ö en m ment; "and he was received in- 4 manner ſuitable" to the 
| tion which be e ee to the relation 
connected with Edward, my 0 _ 


ee — — — -had, be- | 
fore his departure, perſuaded. Edward to think of adopt- 
ing William as his ſucceſſor ; a counſel, which was fa- 
voured by the king's averſion to Godwin, his prepoſſeſ- 
ſions towards the Normans, and his eſteem of the duke. 
That prelate, therefore, received a commiſſion to inform 
William of the king's intentions in his favour ;, and be 
was the firſt perſon that opened the mind of the prince 
to entertain thoſe. ambitious hopes 4, But Edward, ir- 
e feeble in his purpoſe, finding that the Eng- 
liſh would more caſily acquieſce in the reſtoration of the 
in. had, in nnen, et e 
en n IVY to the crown. The death of his ne- 
phew, and the inexperience and unpromiſing qualities of 
young Edgar, made him reſume his former intentions in 
favour; of the duke of /Normandy ; though his averſion ta 
' hazardous enterprizes engaged him to poſtpone the exe- 
cution, went grad os * 5 _ 
miniſters. | ; FE 
.þ eee mean while; proceeded, ee RY 
eaſing his popularity, in eſtabliſhing his 


manner, in enere: 

power, ae in Fenn, the way for his advancement on 
ſſtzhe firſt vacanc t which, from the age and in- 
5 firmities of the king, a | not very diſtant. But 


there was ſtill an obſtacle, Which it was ee eren for him Y 
| 3 to overcome. Far Godwin, when | 


1 125 wer and is hiT - 
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EDWARD T 


1 power and fortune, Wa es bebe — 


behaviour; and among the reſt one ſon and one grandi 


whom Edward, for greater ſecurity,” as has been obſervod, 
had conſigned to the cuſtody of the duke of Normandy. 


Harold, though not aware of the duke's being his competi- | 


tor, was uneaſy, that ſuch near relations ſhould be detained 


priſoners in a foreign country; and he was afraid, leſt 


William / ſhould, in favour of Edgar, retain theſe e e 
as a check on the ambition of any other pretender. He 


repreſented, therefore, to the king, his unfeigned ſubmiſ- 
ſion to royal authority, his ſteady, duty to his prince, and 


who had been required on the firſt compoſing of civil 
l | C by his great power, 


he extorted the king” 8 conſent r W and in or- | 
der to effectuate his purpoſe, he immediately. proceeded, 


with a numerous retinue, on his journey to Normandy. 
A tempeſt drove him on the territory of Guy, count of 


Ponthieu, who, being informed of his quality, immedi- | 
ately detained him priſoner, and demanded an exorbitant 


ſum for his ranſom. Harold found means to convey in- 


telligence of his ſituation to the duke of Normandy; and 


repreſented, that, while he was proceeding, to his court, 
in execution of a commiſſion from the king of England. 
he had met with this harſh treatment from the merce 
diſpoſition of the count. of Ponthieu. 


WILLIAM was immediately fenſible of ig importance 


of the incident. He foreſaw, . that, if he could once 
gain Harold, either by favours or menaces, his way ta 


the throne of England would be open, and Edward would | 


meet with no farther obſtacle in executing the favourable 


intentions, which he had entertained. inhis behalf. He ſent, | 
therefore, a meſſenger to Guy, in order to demand the 


liberty of his priſoner; and that nobleman, not «daring 
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friendſhip ; and after ſhowing himſelf diſpoſed to com- 


ply with his deſire, in delivering up the hoſtages, he took 
an opportunity of diſcloſing to bim the great ſecfet, of 
His pretenſions to the eron of England, and of the will 


which Edward intended to make in his favdur. He de- 


fired the aſſiſtance of Harold in perfecting that deſign; 

he made profeſſions of the utmoſt gratitude in return for 
o great an obligation; he promi ſed chat the preſent gran- 
deur of Harold's family, which ſupported itſelf with dif- | 
ftcculty under the jealouſy and hatred of Edward, ſhould 


receive new encreaſe from a ſucteſſor, who would be fo 
greatly beholden to him for his advancement. Harold 
was ſurprized at this declaration of the duke but being 
ſenſible that he ſhould: never recover his own liberty, 


much leſs that of his brother and nephew, if he refuſed 
the demand, he ſeigned à compliance with William, re- 
9 nounced all hopes of the crown for himſelf, and profeſſed 
his ſincere intention of ſupporting the will of Edward, 
and ſeconding the pretenſtons of the duke of Normandy. 
William, 20 bind him faſter to his intereſts; beſides offer- = 
ning him one of his daughters in marriage, required him 
too tatze an oath, that he would fulfil his promiſes ; and 
in order to render that 6arh more obligatory, he employed 

© _ ant artifiee; well ſuited to the ignorance and ſuperſtition | 
ob the age; He ſectetly conveyed under the altar, on 


Harold agreed to fwear, the reliques of ſome of 


dhe melt revered martyts ; and when Harold had taken 


the outs — ſhowed him the reliques, and admoniſhed 


5 been ratified by ts . HE A fanction ”, 25 The Engliſh 
3 Be er was aftoniifhied; but, diſſembling | his concern, 
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ſuggeſted caſuiſtry ſufficient to juſtify to him the violation 
of an oath, which had been extorted- from him by fears 


and which, if fulfilled, might be attended with the ſub» 
jection of his native country to a foreign power. IIe 


continued ſtill to practiſe every art of popularity ; to en- 
creaſe the number of his partiaans; to reconcile the 
minds of the Engliſh to the idea of his' ſucceſſion ; to 
revive their hatred of the Normans ; and by an oſtenta- 
tion of his power and influence, to deter the timorous 


Edward from executing his intended deſtination in favour —- 


of William. Fortune, about this time, threw two in- 
cidents in his way, by which he was enabled to acquire 
general favour, and to encreaſe the e which he 
an of virtue and ability. | 
Tux Welſh, though a leſs formidable enemy than the 


Danes, had long been accuſtomed to infeſt the weſtern 


borders: F committing ſpoil on the low countries, 
they uſually made a haſty retreat into their mountains, 
where they were ſheltered from the purſuit of their ene- 
mies, and were ready to ſeize the firſt favourable oppor- 
tunity of [renewing their depredations. Griffith, the 


reigning prince, bad greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in thole _ 
incurſions ; and his name had become ſo terrible to the 


Engliſh,. that Harold found he could do. nothing more 
acceptable to the public, and more honourable for him- 
ſelf, than the ſuppreſſing of ſo dangerous an enemy. 
formed the plan of an expedition againſt Wales ; and ” 
having prepared. ſome light-armed foot to purſue the na- 


tives into their faſtneſles, ſome cavalry to ſcour the open 
country, and a ſquadron of ſhips — | 
N 8 
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ted 1 vigour, made no-intermif 


| opt : 2 in his aſſaults, and at laſt reduced the enemy to ſuch 


diſtreſs, that, in order to prevent their total deſtruction, 


5 they made: a ſacrifice of their prince, whoſe hend they cut 
off, and ſent to Harold; and they were content to receive 
as their ſovereigns'two Welſh noblemen appointed by Ed- 


ward to rule over them. ins a ys: no Mole 


Honourable to Harold. an 5 
* ee eee ene bee n badete 
duke of Northumberland, being of a violent, tyran- 


nical temper, had acted with ſuch cruelty and injuſtice, 
| that-the . -ecbditw; nad edaprd im. 


Morcar and Edwin, two brothers, 
ts, and who 
were grandſons of the great duke, Leofric, concurred in 


the inſurrection; and the former, being elected duke, 
advanced with an army, to oppoſe Harold, who was 
commiſſioned by, the king to. reduce and chaſtiſe the Nor- 


thumbrians. Before the armies came to action, Morcar, 
well acquainted with the generous diſpoſition of the Eng- 
liſh commander, endeavoured to juſtify his own conduct. 
He repreſented to Harold, that Toft had behaved in a 

manner unworthy of the ſtation | to which he was advanced, 
and no one, not even a brother, could ſupport ſuch 


tyranny, without participating, in ſome degree, of the 


infamy attending it; that the Northumbrians, accuſtomed 
to a legal adininittiation*" and regarding it as their birth- 


right, were willing to fubmit to the king, but required a 

_ governor who would pay regard to their rights and privi- 
leges; that they had been taught by their anceſtors, that 
death Was preferable to ſervitude, and had come to the 
field determined to periſh, rather than ſuffer a renewal of 
thoſe indignities, to which they had ſo long bee 


en expoſed; 
and they truſted, that Harold, on reflection, would not 


of Wy! in another that violent conduct, from which he 


e, in his own: e * * at ſo 
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at 


5 cauſe; and returning to Edward, he perſuaded him to 


| * ba and by his intereſt procured Edwin, the younger 
brother, to be elected into the government of Mercia. 


Flanders with earl Baldwin, his father-in-law. | 


account of the imbecility of. Edgar, the fole ſurviving heir, 
rience, of approyed' courage and ability, who, deing a. 


with age and infirmities, ſaw the difficulties too great for 
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that Harold found it prudent to abandon his brothers 


pardon the Northumbrians, und to confirm Morcar in the 
t. He even married the ſiſter of that noble-. 


Toſti in a rage departed the kingdom, and took ſhelter in 


By this e Harold broke all meaſures with the 
Normandy; and William clearly perceived, that 

he could n no longer rely on the oaths and, promiſes, which | | 

he had extorted from him. But the Engliſh. nobleman, FF 


Was now i in ſuch a fityation, that he deemed it no Eo 


longer neceſſary to diſſemble. He had, in his conduct 155 = 
towards the Northumbrians, given ſuch a ' ſpecimen _ . 
of his moderation as had gained him the affections 3 „ 
his countrymen. He ſaw, that almoſt all England Was 

engaged in his intereſts; while he himſelf poſſeſſed: the 
government of Weſſex, Me orcar that of Northumberfand, 
and Edwin that of Mercia. He now openly aſpired to 
the ſucceſſion ; and inſiſted, that, ſince it was neceſſary, 

by the confeſſion of all, to ſet aſide the royal family, on 


there was no one ſo. capable of filling the throne; as a 
nobleman, of great power, of mature age, of long expe- 


native of the kingdom, would effectually ſeeure it againſt 
the dominion and tyranny of foreigners. Edward, broken 


him to encounter; and though his inveterate prepoſſeſſions 
kept him from ſeconding the pretenſions of Harold, he 

took but feeble and irreſolute ſteps for ſecuring: the ſuc- 2. Mm 
ceſſion to the duke of Normandy . While he continues 
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ener in din yncertainty, he was 3 which 
= MW a the dar adh year of his ages and: wenty⸗-fiſch 
7 Tus „ lets oc 
| faint and confeffor, was the laſt of the Saxon line, that 
an e ee Though his reign was peaceable 
ortnnate, he owed his proſperity leſs to his own abi- 
Ye ey Gans: the conjunctures of the times. The Danes, 
employed in other enterprizes, attempted not thoſe incur- 
tons, which had been ſo troubleſome to all his predeceſ- 
fors, and fatal to ſome of them. The facility of his 
diſpoſition made him acquieſce under the government of 
Godwin, and his ſon Harold; and the abilities, as well 
as the power of theſe. noblemen, enabled them, while 
| they were entruſted with authority, to. preſerye domeſtic 
peace and tranquillity. The moſt commendable circum- | 
je france of. Edward's government was his attention to the 
AaAdminiſtration of juſtice, and his compiling for that pur- 
55 poſe a body of laws, which he collected from the laws of 
Ethelbert, Ina, and Alfred. This compilation, though 
| len. (for the laws . ene mtr name 
; wen tothe Engliſh pation. # al | 
„ CCC | 
OD Fee The opinion of his ſanctity procured be- 
| | Hef to this cure among the people: His ſucceſſors regard- 
| ; ed it as a part of their ſtate and grandeur to uphold the 
—_ _ ſame opinion. It has been continued down'ts our time; 
| and the practice was firſt dropped by the preſent royal 
_— family, who obſerved, that it could no longer give amaze- 
2 ment even to the populace, and was e ee e 
5 eule in che eyes ef all mem of derſtanding. = 
oe SED | r „ͤͤ;ͤ; > 8 d 
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AROLD bad f well . befoce the. 1068. 
death of Edward, that he immediately ſtepped e 
dee the vacant throne; and his acceſſion was attended BE, 
wo as little oppoſition and diſturbance, as if he had ſuc- ; 
Js: moſt undoubted hereditary title. The citi- RS 
Zens = were his zealous partizans : The biſhops 
and clergy had adopted his cauſe : And all the powerful 
nobility, connected with him by alliance or friendſhip; 
willingly ſeconded his pretenſions. The title of Edgar 
Atheling, was ſcarcely mentioned: Much leſs, the claim 
of the duke 'of Normandy : And Harold, aſſembling his 
partizans, received the crown from their hands; without 
waiting for the free deliberation of the ſtates, or regularly 
ſubmitting the queſtion to their choice or determina= 
tion v. If any were averſe to this reſbJution, they 
were obliged to conceal their ſentiments ; and the new 
prince, taking a general filence for conſent, and founds 
ing his title on the ſuppoſed ſuffrages of the people, 
which appeared unanimous, was, on the day immediate 
ſucceeding Edward's death, crowned and anointed King; 
by Aldred, archbiſhop of York. The whole nation 
ſeemed joyfully to acquieſce in his elevation TE 
Tux firſt ſymptoms of danger; which the king diſcos 180 
vered; came from abroad, and from his own brother, 
Toſti, _ had ſubmitted to a voluntary baniſhment in 
Flanders. Enraged at the ſucceſsful ambition of Harold; 
to which he himſelf had fallen a victim; he filled the court : 
of Baldwin with complaints of the injuſtice, which he had 


2 0. Pig, b. 16. Ypod. Neuſt. p. 4386 Order. vnd, p. 402. 
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= Hs A. P. falered : He engaged hs rntereſt of that family againſt his 
| al BS brother : He endeavoured to form intrigues with ſome of 
tte diſcontented nobles in England: He ſent his emiſſaries 
te Norway, in order to rouze to arms tlie free-booters of 
ee kingdom, and to excite their hopes of reaping advantage 
from the unſettled ſtate of affairs on the uſurpation of the 
new king: And that he might render the combination 
more formidable, he made a journey to Normandy; in 
expectation that the duke, who had married Matilda, 
another daughter of Baldwin, would, in tevenge of his 
own injuries, as well as thoſe of Toſti, ſecond, by his 
counſels and forces, the projected invaſion of England z. x, 
Tux duke of Normandy, when he firſt received intel- 
ligence. of Harold's intrigues and acceſſion, had been 
moved to the higheſt pitch of indignation; but that he 
might give the better colour to his pretenſions, he ſent 
an embaſſy to England, upbraiding that prince with his 
breach of faith, and ſummoning him to reſign immedi- 
ately poſſeſſion of the kingdom. Harold replied to the 
Norman ambaſſadors, that the oath, with which he was 

7 reproached, had been extorted by the well-grounded fear 
of violence, and could never, for that reaſon, be regarded 

as obligatory : That he had had no commiſſion, either from 
the late kin g or the ſtates of England, who alone could 
diſpoſe of the crown, to make any tender of the ſucceſſion 

d the duke of Normandy; and if he, à private perſon, 
had aſſumed ſo much authority, and had even voluntarily 
ſworn to ſupport the duke's pretenſions, the oath was un- 
awful, and it was his duty to ſeize the firſt opportunity 
| of breaking it : That he had obtained the crown by the 

_ unanimous ſufrages of the people; and ſhould prove him- 
ſeelf totally unworthy of their favour, did he not ſtrenuouſſy 
maintain thoſe national liberties, with which they had 
deen bim And that the duke, if he 1 fk at- 
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tempt by Forde of Joke! ſhould experience whe" power of © f A F. 
an united nation, conducted by a prince, who, ſenſible — 
of the obligations impoſed on him by his royal dignity, 
was determined, that the ſame moment ſhould 555 a 27 
| riod to his life and to his government © 3 3 
Tuts anfwer was no other than William edel ; *2 
and he had previouſly fixed his reſolution” of making an STS, AY 
attempt upon England. Conſulting only his courage, „ 
bis reſentment; and his ambition, he overlocked all the . N 
difficulties,” inſeparable from an attack on a great king- | 
dom by ſuch inferior force, and he faw only the eireum- 
ſtances,” Which would facilitate his enterprize. He con- : 
fidered, that England, ever ſince the acceſſion of Canute, 
had enjoyed profound tranquillity, during.a period of near 
fifty years; and it would require time for its ſoldiers, en- 
ervated by long peace, to learn diſeipline, and its generals 14. 
experience. He knew, that it was entirely unprovided _ . = 
with fortified towns, by which it could prolong the war; _- 
but muſt venture its whole fortune in one deciſive action 
againſt a veteran enemy, who, being once maſter of the 
field, would be in a condition to over- run the kingdom. 
He ſaw, that Harold, though he had given proofs of vigourr 
and bravery, had newly mounted a throne, which he had 
acquired by faction, from which he had excluded a very 
ancient royal family, and which was likely to totter under 
him by its own inſtability, much more if ſhaken. by any 
violent external impulſe. And he hoped, that the very 
circumſtance. of his croffing the ſea, quitting his 'own - 
country, and leaving himſelf no hopes of retreat; as it 
would aſtoniſh the enemy by the boldneſs of the enter 
prize, would inſpirit his ſoldiers by deſpair, and rouze 
them to ſuſtain the reputation of the Norman arms. | 
Tu Normans, as they had long been dilnguiſhed bs 
valour among all the European nations, had at this time 
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n A . attained to the higheſt pitch of military glory. Beſides ac. 


F quiring by arms ſuch a noble territory in France, beſides 


ET bs defending it againſt continual attempts. of the French 


monarch and all its neighbours, beſides exerting many 
acts of vigour under their preſent ſovereign; they had, 
about this very time, revived their ancient fame, by the 
moſt hazardous exploits, and the moſt wonderful - ſuc- 
. ceſſes, in the other extremity of Europe, A few Nor- 
man adventurers in Italy had acquired ſuch an afcendant, 
not only over the Italians and Greeks, but the Germans 
| and. Saracens, that they expelled thoſe foreigners, pro- 


' - cured to themſelves ample eſtabliſhments, and laid the 


foundation of the opulent kingdom of Naples and Sicily *, 
Theſe enterprizes of men, who were all of them vaſſals | 
in Normandy, many of them baniſhed for faction and 
rebellion, excited the ambition of the haughty William 
| who diſdained, after ſuch examples of fortune and valour, 
to be deterred from making an attack on a neighbouring 
country, Where he could be e by 2 che? force | 
pf his pfincipality, 

Tux ſituation alſo of Be inſpired William with 
hopes, that, beſides his brave Normans, he might employ. 
againſt England the flower of the military force, which. 
was diſperſed in all the neighbouring ſtates. France, 
Germany, and the Low Countries, byt the progreſs of the 
| feudal inftitutions, were divided and ſubdivided into many 

. principalities and baronies ; and the poſſeſſors, enjoying 
the civil juriſdiction within themſelyes, as well as the 
right of arms, acted, in many reſpects, as independant. 
ſovereigns, and maintained their properties and privileges, 

leſs by the authority of laws, than by their own force and 
valour. A military ſpirit had univerſally diffuſed itſelf 
| throu ghout Europe; and the ſeveral leaders, whoſe minds 
were elevated by their princely woes 2 em- 

eee 7 ond . 
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from their inf bur recitals of te _ 
39 ſuccels' attending wars and battles, they were prompted | 


Ambition ts imitate thoſe adventures, which 


they heard 15 much celebrated, and which were fo thick 
exaggerated by the credulity of the age. United, how- 
| ver lodſely, by their duty to one ſuperior Lord, and by 


their cohhieXi6ns with the great body of the community, 


to wich they btlahged, they defired to ſpread their fame 
each beyond his own diſtriet; and in all aſfemblies, whe- 


ther inftituted for civil deliberations, for military expe- 


And advantage, which Be protaiſed them in return fr 
their concurrence in an expedition againſt England. The D 
more grandeur there appeared. in the attempt; the more it 


ditions, or merely for ſhow and entertainment, to outſliine 
each other by the reputation of firength and proweſs. 


Hence their genius for chivalry; hence their impatientet 
of peaee and tranquillity; and hence their readineſs to 
embark in any dangerous enterprize, how: Httfe Jocvet | 


intereſted in its failure or ſucceſs. 


Wirten, by his power, his courage, 20 ki whiti: 
, had long maintained a pre- eminence among oy 
taughty chieftains; and every. one who. deſired to ſign 

ze Hitnfeif by his addreſs in military exerciſes, or 85 hes 

valour in a&ion, lad Been ambitious of acquiring a repus . 
tation in the court and in the ar 


s of Normandy: 
Enter 


the prince, and greedily attended to the proſpects of glory 


ſuited their romantic fpirit: The fame of the intended 


invaſion was' already diffuſed every where : Multitudes 
crowded to tender to the duke their ſetvice, with that of 
(heir vaſſals and retainers !: And William found leſs dif- 
bculty in compleating his levies, mp 6 * 
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d with that hoſpitality and courttly, which _ 
diſtinguiſhed the age, chey had formed attachments to 
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© * AF. nn W forces, and in rejecting 
—— poſ.thple who were impuient to noquis . uur fo 
""Bapipes. theſe eee which William. eh to 
b his perſonal yalour and good conduct; he was indebted 
ts fortune for procuring, him ſome aſſiſtance, and alſo for 


removing many obſtacles, which it was natural for him 


to expect in an undertaking, in which. all his neighbours 


verre ſo deeply intereſted. Conan, count of Britanny, 
tte duke's enterprize, he choſe this conjuncture for reviv- 
ing his claim to Normandy itſelf; and he required, that, 


in cale of William's ſucceſs againſt England, the poſ- 
ſeflion of that dutchy might devolyeito him v. But Co- 


nan died ſuddenly after making this demand; and- Hoel, 


properly ſpeaking, the prudence of his p 
Alain Fergant, to ſerve under him with a body of five 

ders encouraged their ſubjects to engage in the expedi- 

„ juſtly fear the aggrandizement of ſo dangerous, a vaſlal, 
purſued , not its. intereſts on this occafion with ſufficient 
vigour and reſolution. Philip I. the reigning monarch, 

. project to the council, having deſired afſiſtance, and 


gland, was indeed openly ordered to lay aſide all 


turous OT: to iplift ab 205 in ndard- 
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eee end. Gat his phhiſon, 
thouſand Bretons. The counts of Anjou and of Flan- 


tion; and even the court of F rance, though it might 


Was a minor; and William, having communicated his 
MN to do homage, i in caſe of his ſucceſs, for the.crown . 
: AE of the enterprize; but the earl of Flanders, his 


| father-in- la, being at the head of the regency, favoured 
_— under hang his levies, and ſecretly encouraged the. adven- 


his ſucceſlor, inſtead of adopting the malignity, or more 


— 
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1, Henry IV. beſides 


| much daten, the attention of Europe, promiſed his pro- 
tection to the dutchy of Normandy during the abſence of 
the prince, and thereby enabled him to employ his whole 
force in the-invaſion of England e. But the moſt import- 
ant ally, whom William gained by his negotiations, was 


y e his C N LA p. 
to embark in this expedition, whichfo Aw. 


the pope, who had a mighty influence over the ancient | 


barons, no leſs devout in their religious principles than 
valorous in their military enterprizes. The Roman pon- 
tiff, after an inſenſible progreſs, during ſeveral ages of 
darkneſs and ignorance, began now to lift his head 
openly aboye all the princes of Europe; to aſſume the 
office of a mediator, or even an arbiter, in the quarrels 
of the greateſt monarchs; to interpoſe in all ſecular 
affairs; and to obtrude his dictates as ſovereign laws on 
his obſequious diſciples. It was a ſufficient motive to 
Alexander TI, the reigning pope, for embracing Wil- 
liam's quarrel, . that he alone had made an appeal to his 
tribunal, and rendered him umplre of the diſpute between 
him and Harold ; but there were other advantages, which, 
that pontiff foreſaw, muſt reſult from the conqueſt” of 
England by the Norman arms. That kingdom, though 
at firſt converted by Romiſh- miſſionaries, though it had 
afterwards advanced ſome farther ſteps towards ſubjection 
to Rome, maintained ſtill a conſiderable independance 
in its eccleſiaſtical. adminiſtration; and forming a world 
within itſelf, entirely ſeparated from the reſt of Europe, it 
had hitherto proved ĩnacceſſible to thoſe exorbitant claims, 
which ſupported the grandeur of the papacy. Alexander, 
therefore, hoped, that the French and Norman barons, - 
if ſucceſsful. in their enterprize, might import into that 
country a more devoted revetence to the haly ſee, and 
bring the Engliſh churches to a nearer conformity with 
ws of 22 8 | He declared e W 
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"| his ;adbicrents ; and the more . 


Nor 


in his enterprize, he ſent 


banner, anda ring with one of St. Peter's hairs in it *, 


Thus were all the ambition and violence of that invaſion 
covered over ſafely with the'broad mantle of religion. 
Tux greateſt difficulty, which William had to encoun- 


ter in his preparations, aroſe from his own ſubjeRs in 
' Normandy. The ſtates of the dutchy were aſſembled at 
| Liflebonne; and ſupplies being demanded for the intended 
enterprize, which promiſed ſo much glory and advantage 
to their country, there appeared a reluQance in many 


members, both to grant ſums ſo much beyond the com- 


mon meaſure of taxes in that age, and to ſet a precedent 
of performing their military ſervice at a diſtance from their 


own country. The duke, finding it dangerous to ſolicit 


? them in a body, conferred ſeparately with the richeſt per- 
ſons in the province; and beginning with thoſe whoſe 
_ affeQions he moſt relied: on, he gradually engaged all of 


them to advance the ſums demanded. The count of 


Longueville ſeconded him in this negotiation; as did the 
a count of Mortaigne, Odo biſhop of Baieux, and eſpeci- 
ally William Fitz-Oſborne, count of Breteüil, and con- 
ſtable of the dutchy. · Every perſon, when he himſelf was 
onee engaged, endeavoured to bring over others; and at 
| laſt the ſtates themſelves, after ſtipulating chat this con- 
ceſſion ſhould be no precedent 
aft their prince to che utmoſt i in his intended enter- 
| „ 1 


; voted, that they would 


l now aſſembled. a heb 4 4660 ene, 


. great and daa, and had ſelected an army: of 60,000 
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men bm aniong. thoſe, bee which from © 
every quarter ſolicited to be received into his ſeryiee. The 
camp bore a ſplendid, yet a martial appearance, from the 
Kae "_—_ ws; hg ron _ m eres 
from the high names of Aegan ante the 
banners of the duke of Normandy. The moſt celebrated 
were Euſtace; count of Boulogne, Aimeri de Thouars, 
Hugh d'Eftaples, William d' Evreux, Geoffrey de Ro- 
trou, Roger de Beaumont, William de Warenne, Roger 
de e Hugh de Grantmeſnil, Charles Martel, 
ffrey Giffard s, To theſe bold chieftains Wil. 

lam held up the ſpoils of England as the prize of their 


valour; and pointing to the oppoſite thore, called to -- 


trophies to their name, and fix their eſtabliſhments.” - 
Wu x he was making theſe mighty preparations, the 
duke, that he might enereaſe the number af Harold's 
enemies, excited the inyeterate rancour of Toſti, and 
encouraged him, in concert with Harold Halfager, king 
ing collected about ſixty veſſels in the ports of Flanders, 
put to ſea; and after committing ſome depredations on the 

ouch ani eaſt coaſts, he ſailed to Northumberland, and 
was there. joined by Halfager, who came over with a | 
great armament of three hundred fail. The combined 

fleets entered the Humber, and diſembarked the troops, 
who began to extend their depredations on all ſides; 
when Morcar earl of Northumberland, and Edwin ear! 
of Mercia, the king's brothers- in-lau, having haſtily 
collected ſome forces, ventured to give them battle. The 
die ae e ee 2 8 ol theſe rwo-noble- | 
men. 6+ | 
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CHAP, 
III. 


HISTORY OT ENGLAND. 
— informed of this defeat, haſtened With an 


Ku amy to che protection of his people; and expreſſed the 


utmoſt ardour to ſhow himſelf worthy of the crown, 
which had been conferred upon him. Ani Prince, 
though he was not ſenfible of the full extent of his dan- 
. e intic great 'combiniation"ogaind} Miu ed en- 


ployed every art of popularity to acquire the affections of 


5 has” 


25. 


ahbe publie ; and he gave [o many proofs of -an"equitable 
and prudent adminiſtration, that the Engliſh found no 
reaſon to repent the choice which they had made of a 


ſovereign. © They flocked from all quarters to join his 


ſtandard; and as ſoon as he reached the enemy at Stand. = 


ford, he found himſelf in a condition to give them 


battle. The action was bloody; but the victory was de- 


ciſive on the ſide of Harold, and ended in the total rout of 
the Norvegians, together with the death of Toſti and 


Halfager. Even the Norvegian fleet fell into the hands 


of Harold; who had the generoſity to give prince Olave, 
the ſon of Halfager, his liberty, and allow him to depart 
for this victory, when he received intelligence, that the 
duke of Normandy was: landed with ROTO in the 
* of England 
. ˙ aria had domelieidjed, ty 


in the ſummer, at the mouth of the ſmall river Dive, and 


all the troops had been-inftantly embarked ; but the winds = 


proved long. contrary, and detained them in that har- 
bour. The authority, however, of the duke, the good 


diſcipline maintained among the ſeamen and ſoldiers, and 


the great care of ſupplying them with proviſions, had 


prevented any diſorder; when at laſt the wind became 


favourable, and enabled them to ſail along the coaſt, till 


they reached St. Valori. There were, however, ſeveral 


veſſels loſt in this ſhort paſſage ; and as the winds again 
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| them, and chat, 3 the o I. . r. 
tion ' Theſe bold warriors, who deſpiſed real dangers, were 
very ſubject to the dread of imaginary ones; and many 
of them began to mutiny, ſome of them even to deſert =_ 
their colours; when the duke, in order to ſupport their 5 
drooping hopes, ordered a proceffion to be made with the 1 
reliques of St. Valori d, and prayers to be ſaid for more Y 
favourable: weather. The wind inſtantly changed; and 
as this incident happened on the eve of the feaſt of St - 
Michael, the tutelar ſaint of Normandy, the ſoldiers, 
fancying they ſaw the hand of heaven in all theſe concur- 
ring circumſtances, ſet out with the greateſt alacrity : 
They met with no oppoſition on their paſſage : A great - ” +20 
fleet, which Harold had aſſembled, and which had cruized 
all ſummer off the Ine of Wight, had been diſmiſſed, on — 
bis receiving falſe intelligence, that William, diſcourage: . 
by contrary winds. and other accidents, had laid: aſide his Iz 
preparations: .. The Norman armament, proceeding. in 
great order, arrived, without any material loſs, at Peven- 
ſey in Suſſex ; and the army quietly diſembarked. The _ 
duke himſelf, as he leaped on ſhore, happened to ſtumble - _ 
and fall; but had the preſence of mind to turn the omen 
to his advantage, by calling aloud, that he had taken poſ- Oo 
ſeſfon of the country. And a ſoldier, running to a neigh- ; 
bouring cottage, plucked ſome thatch, which, as if giving 
him ſeizine of the kingdom, he preſented to his general. 
The joy and alacrity of William and his whole army 
was ſo great, that they were .nowiſe diſcouraged, even- 
when they heard of Harold's great victory over the Nor- 
vegians : They ſeemed e to wait with e the : 
arrival of 3s enemy. . 
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| — his eee nd eee the a8, 
and he diſguſted: the reſt, by refuſing to diſtribute the 
bo eee _ INN A condutt which was 


ne: over "Mon pm he duke- 96 Normandy, had | 
probably occaſioned. He haſtened by quick che to 

reach this new invader; but though he was reinforced at 
London and other places with freſſi troops, he found him- 
ſelf alſo weakened by the deſertion of his old ſoldiers, 
who. from fatigue and diſcontent ſecretly withdrew from 
their colours. His brother Gurth, a man of bravery and 
conduct, began to entertain apprehenſions of the event; 
and remonſtrated with the king, that it would be better 
policy to prolong che war, or at leaſt, t6 ſpare his own 
perſon in the action. He urged: to him, tllat the deſpe- 
rate ſituation of the duke of Normandy made it requiſite 
for that prince to bring matters to a ſpeedy deciſion, and 
put his whole fortune on the iſſue of a battle ; 3 but that 
the king of England, in his own country, beloved |by his | 
ſubſects, provided with every ſupply, had more certain 
and leſs dangerous means of enfuring to himſelf the vic- 
_ tory: That the Norman troops, elevated on the one hand 
with the higheſt hopes, and ſeeing, on the other, no re- 
ſource in caſe of a difcomffture, would fight to the lat 


x . extremity ;, and being the flower of all the watriors of the 


continent, muſt be regarded as formidable to the Engliſh: 
That if their firft fire and ſpirit, which is always moſt 
dangerous, were allowed to languiſh for want of action; 
if they were haraſſed with ſmall ſkirmiſhes, Araitened in 
- proviſions, and fatigued with the bad weather and deep 
roads during the winter-ſeaſon, which was approaching 
they muſt fall an eaſy and a bloodleſs prey to their enemy: 

* if a generaf actiom were * the Engliſh ſen⸗ 


- 
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ble of anti their! properties; 0 n 
as well as liberties, were expoſed from theſe rapacious in- — 
vaders, would haſten from all aue we to his aſſiſtance, 
and would render his army invincible: That, at leaſt, if 
he thought ĩt neceſſary to hazard ende he ought not 
to expoſe his on perſon; but reſerve, in caſe of diſaſttounss 9 
nate, as to be conſtrained to ſwear, and that upon the W 
holy reliques, to ſupport the pretenſions of the duke f =— 
Normandy," it were better that the command of the army 
ſhould be entruſted to another, who, not being bound by 
thoſe ſacred ties, might give the ſoldiers more | aſſured 
hopes of a proſperous iſſue to the quarrel. 
 HaxoLD was deaf to all theſe Ani "Elated 8 
with his paſt proſperity, as well as ſtimulated by his na-. 95 
tive courage, he reſolved to give battle in perſon; and 
for that purpoſe, he drew near to the Normans, who had 
removed their camp and fleet to Haſtings, where they 
fixed their quarters. He was fo confident of ſucceſs, that 
he ſent a meſlage to. the duke, promiſing him a ſum of _ - 
money, if he would depart the kingdom without PERS, 1, 
of blood: But his offer was rejected with diſdain ; EN | 
William, not to be behind with his enemy in aer 
ſent him a meſſage by ſome monks, requiring him either” 
to reſign the kingdom, or to hold it of him in fealty, or 
to ſubmit their cauſe to the arbitration of the pope, or 2 
to fight him in ſingle combat. Harold replied, that th® » 3 
Got of battles would woas be the arbiter of all their dit. | 
ferences !. . 


— 


* 


Tun — and ada: now . . O. 
for this important deciſion; but the aſpect of things, on en. 
ny han aten hs eee e different i "7 the two = 
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1.4 8 The Engi ſpent che tins: in riot; and jolnty, | 
and diforder; the Normans in filence, and in prayer, and 
in the other functions of their religion *. nene 
„eee together the moſt cor of his 
0 inders, eee eee ner ſuitable to the oc- 
| RS Fare ——— eee 
EW | Saran of nomad colin trad, 
and would be decided in a ſingle action: That never army 
had greater motives for exer courage, whe- 
ther they conſidered the prize which would: attend their 
victory, or the inevitable deſtruction which muſt enſue 
upon their diſcomfiture : That if their martial and vete- 
ran bands could once break thoſe raw ſoldiers, who had 
raſhly..dared to approach them, they conquered a kinp- 
dom at one blow, and were juſtly entitled to all its poſ- 
ſeffions as the reward of their proſperous valou?: That, 
on the arial if they remitted i in the leaf their wonted 


7.3 8% 


met them in BT retreat, 2nd an- ignominious D was 
8 de certain puniſhment of their imprudent cowardice : 
= That by collecting ſo numerous and brave a boſt, he had 
=. _ . enſured every human means of conqueſt; and the com- 
|  mander of the enemy, by his criminal conduct, had given 
MW : him juſt cauſe to hope for the fayour of. the Almighty, in 
 - - whoſe hands alone lay the eyent of wars and battles: And 
that a perjured uſurper, anathematized by the ſovereign 
pontiff, and conſcious of his on breach of faith, would 
be ſtruck with terror on their appearance, and would 
prognoſticate to himſelf that fate which his multiplied 
Crimes had ſo juſtly merited. The duke next divided 
huis army into three lines: The firſt; headed by Mont- 
e, coniiied of archers and e a_—_ ind „ 
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bref B ieavy armed, and ranged in cloſe or- 
der: His cavalry, awhote head he placed himſelf, formed 
the third line; and were fo diſpoſed, that they ſtretched 
beyond the infantry; and flanked each wing of the ar- 
my =, He ordered the ſignal of battle to be given; and the 
whole army, moving at once, and ſinging the hymn or 
ſong of Roland, the famous peer of Charlemagne , ad- 1; 
vanced, in order and with alacrity, towards the enemy. 
HAROLD had ſeized the advantage of a riſing ground, 
and having likewiſe drawn ſome trenches to ſecure his 
| flanks, he reſolved to ſtand upon the defenſive, and to 
avoid all action with the cavalry, in which he was infe- 
rior, The Kentiſh men were placed in the van; a poſt 
which they had always claimed as their due: The Lon- 
doners guarded the ſtandard: And the king himſelf, ac- 
companied by his two valiant brothers, Gurth and Leof-. 
win, diſmounting,. placed himſelf at the head of his. i in- 
fantry, and expreſſed his reſolution to conquer or to periſh, 
in the action. The firſt attack of the Normans was def- 
perate, but was received with equal valour by the Eng- 
liſh; and after a furious combat, which remained long 
undecided, the former, overcome by the difficulty of the 
ground, and hard preſſed by the enemy, began firſt” 
to relax their vigour, then to retreat; and confuſion 
was ſpreading among the ranks; when William, who 
found himſelf on the brink of deſtruction, haſtened with 
a ſelect band, to the relief of his diſmayed forces. His 
prefence reſtored the action; the Engliſh were obliged to 
retire with loſs; and the duke ordering his ſecond line 
to adyance; renewed the attack with freſh forces and with 
redoubled W Finding, — . ale We. 
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© "Ill. P. the advantage of ground, and DE PRE FE” | 
eir prince, fill made a' vigorous, reſiſtance, he tried a 
agk em, which was very delicate in its management, 
EET but which. ſeemed  adviſeable in his deſperate ſituation, 
Where, if he gained not a decifiye victory, he was totally 
undone : He commanded his troops to make a haſty re- 
treat, and to allure the enemy from their ground by the 
appearance of flight, The artifice ſucceeded againſt theſe 
i unexperienced ſoldiers, who, heated by the action and ſan- 
guine in their hopes, precipitately followed the Normans 
into the plain. William gave orders, that at once the 
infantry ſhould face about upon their purſuers, and the 
cavalry make an affault upon their wings, and both of 
them purſue the advantage, vrhich the ſurprize and terror 
of the enemy muſt give them in that critical and deciſiwe 
moment, The Engliſh were repulſed with great flaugh- 
ter, and driven back to the hill; where, being rallied 
again by the bravery o of Harold, they were able, notwith- 
ſtanding their loſs, to maintain the poſt and continue the 
combat. The duke tried the ſame ſtratagem a ſecond 
time with the ſame ſucceſs z 3 but even after this double 
advantage, he ſtill found a great body of the Engliſh, 
Who, maintaining themſelves in firm array, ſeemed de- 
termined to diſpute the victory to the laſt extremity. He 
ordered his heavy armed infantry to make an aſſault upon 
chem; while his archers, placed behind, ſhould gall the 
| enemy, who were expoſed by the ſituation of the ground, 
and who were intent in defending themſelves againſt the 
ſwords and ſpears of the aſſailants. By this diſpoſition 
he at laſt prevailed : Harold was flain by an arrow, while 
he was combating with great bravery at the head of his 
men: His two brothers ſhared the ſame fate: And the 
| Engliſh, diſcouraged by the fall of thoſe princes, gave 
ground on all ſides, and were purſued with great flaugh- 


vr by the victorious N WO, oy few 2 2 however 
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of the king and his two brothers. The dead body of 


ſtored without ranſom to his mother. The Norman army + 
left not the field of battle without giving thanks to heaven, 
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of the 8 bad ſtill the courage to turn upon their C 15 A . 


purſuers; and attacking them in deep and miry ground, — 


obtained ſome revenge for the ſlaughter and diſhonour of 
the day. But the appearance of the duke obliged them 

to ſeek their ſafety by flight ; and darkneſs ſaved them 
from any farther purſuit by the enemy. 


Tnus was gained by William, duke; of Normiity, 
the great and deciſive victory of Haſtings, after a battle 
which was fought from morning till ſunſet, and which 
ſeemed worthy, by the heroic feats of valour diſplayed _ 
by both armies and by both commanders, to decide the 


fate of a mighty kingdom. William had tee horſes 


killed under him; and there fell near fifteen thouſand 


men on the ſide of the Normans: The loſs was ſtill more 


conſiderable on that of the vanquiſhed ; beſides the death - 


Harold was brought to William, and was generouſly re- 


in the moſt ſolemn manner, for their victory: And the 
prince, having refreſhed his troops, prepared to puſh to the 
utmoſt his advantage againſt _ ws e — | 
diſcomfited Engliſh. 
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& che northern nations, wo eſtabliſhed themſelves | 
on the. ruins of Rome, was. always extremely free ; and N 
thoſe herce people, accuſtomed to independance and FRY 
to arths, were more guided by perſuaſion than authority, 
in the ſubmiſſion which they paid to their Princes. | The 
military deſpotiſm, which had taken place in the Roman 
empire, and which, previouſly to the irruption of thoſe 
conquerors; had ſunk the genius of men, and deſtroyed = 
every noble principle of ſcience and virtue, was unable to 
reſiſt the vigorous efforts of à free people; and Europe, 
as from à new. epoch; rekindled' her ancient ſpirit, and 
ſhook off the baſe ſervitude to arbitrary will and ä 
under which ſhe had ſo long laboured. The free eonſti - 
tutions then ee however impaired by the encraach- 
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1 2 Aoki Riropein nations ; and if that part of the globe main- 
6 tain ſentiments of liberty, honour, equity, and valoux 
| | | ſuperior to the reſt of mankind, it owes theſe advantages 
chiefly to the pon ee ve thoſe HIND barda- 
mn. 7 BVV 
Firſt Saxon THE 1 5 ſubdued Britain, as e 
governments great liberty in their own country, obſtinately retained 
' © that invaluable poſſetlion in their new ſettlement; and 
they imported into this iſland the ſame principles of inde- 
pendance, which they had inherited from their anceſtors. 
The chieftains (for ſuch they were, more properly than 
Eings or princes). who commanded. them in thoſe en 
expeditions, till poſſeſſed a very limited. authority ; and 
as the Saxons exterminated, rather than ſubdued the an- 
cient inhabitants, they were indeed tranſplanted into a 
new territory, but preſerved unaltered all their civil and 
military inſtitutions. The language was pure Saxon; 
eyen the names of pl aces, which often remain while the 
© 2ongue entirely changes, were almoſt all affixed by the 
nme conquerors ; the manners and cuſtoms were wholly 
: German; and the ſame picture of a fierce and bold liberty, 
Which is drawn by the maſterly pencil of Tacitus, will 
ſuit thoſe founders, of the Engliſh government. The 
king, ſo far from being inveſted with arbitrary power, 
was only conſidered. as the firſt among the citizens; his 
authority depended more on his perſonal qualities than on 
his ſtation; he was even ſo far on a level with the people, 
hat a ſtated price was fixed for his head, and a legal fine 
vas levied upon his murderer, which, though proportioned 
to his ſtation, and ſuperior. to that paid for the life of a 
ab was ae e * ſubordination. to ** ; 
_— in is 04.95 mage; that. an ee a 5 
: tle oa 1 laws, and cultivated by ſcience, would 
; not 
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not be very fie i in iintäiting a regular dsc ap Arft 
their princes. Though they paid great regard tothe. . 
royal family, and aſeribed to it an undiſputed ſuperiority, 
they either had no rule, or none that was ſteadily ob- 
ſerved, in filling the vacant throne ; and preſent conve⸗ 
nience, in that emergency, was more attended to than 
general principles. We are not however to ſuppoſe, that 
the crown was conſidered as altogether eleive ; and that 
a regular plan was traced by the conſtitution for ſupply- 
ing, by the ſuffrages of the people, every vacancy made 
by the demiſe of the firſt magiſtrate,” If any king left 4 
ſon of an age and capacity fit for government, the youn g 
prince naturally ſtepped into the throne : If he was 4 
minor, his uncle, or the next prince of the blood, was 8 
promoted to the government, and left the ſceptre to his 8 
poſterity: Any ſovereign, by taking previous meafures W 
with the leading men, had it greatly in his power to ap- 
point his ſueceſſor: All theſe changes, and indeed the 
ordinary adminiſtration of government, required the ex- 
preſs concurrenee, or at leaſt 'the'tacit acquieſcence of 
the people; but poſſeſſion, however obtained, was ex- 
| tremely apt to ſecure their obedience, and the idea of 
any right, which was once excluded, was but feeble and 
imperfect. This is ſo much the caſe in all barbarous 
monarchies, and occurs ſo often in the hiſtory of the 
Anglo-Saxons, that we cannot conſiſtently entertain anyx 
other notion of their government. The idea of an here- 
Se ſucceſſion in authority is ſo natural to men, and 

is ſo much fortified by the uſual rule in tranſmitting pri- 
vate polleflions, that it muſt retain a great influence nx 1 
every ſociety, Which does not exclude it by the rein: 
ments of à republican conſtitution. But as there is a Es 
material difference between government and priyate poſ- : 
ſeſſions, and every man is not as much qualified for ex 
N the nc as for * — a * who! Ol 


ee. are not ſenſible of the 


the Norman conqueſt o. : But moſt of thefe diffe 
and changes, with their cauſes and effects, are us 
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rule, are. apt to make great Fw. inthe ee e and 


"ET frequently to paſs over the perſon, Who, had he poſſeſſed 
the requiſite years and abilities, would have been thoughe 


entitled to the ſovereignty. Thus, theſe monarchies are 
not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, either elective or hereditary; and 


| though the deſtination of a prince may often be followed 


in appointing his ſucceſſor, they can as little be regarded 


a8 wholly teſtamentary, The ſuffrages of the ſtates may 


ſometimes eſtabliſh a ſovereign z. but they more frequently 
recognize the perſon, whom they find eftabliſhed : A few 


great men take the lead; the people, overawed and in- 


fluenced, acquieſce i in the government; and the reigning 
prince, provided he be of the royal i „ pas unGiſ- 5 
putably for the legal ſovereign. 5 3 


The Witte- IX is confeſſed, that our: knowledge of * 1 
r Saxon hiſtory and antiquities-is too imperfe& to afford us 


means of determining with certainty. all the prerogatives 


of the crown and privileges of the people, or of giving 


an exact delineation of that government. It is probable 


alſo, that the conſtitution might be ſomewhat different 


in the different England of the Heptarchy, and that it 
changed conſiderably during the courſe of ſix centuries, 
which elapſed from the firſt invaſion of the Saxons. till 


; at al os: aud ig all, the. 


5 1 not 6 


c The Sanon Annals, p. 49. inform us, that it was in early times the preroga- 
tive of the king to name the dukes, earls, aldermen and merittb of the coun- 


ties. Aſſer, a comemporary writer, e vs, that Alfred depoſed all the- 


Ignorant aldermen, and 5 ppointed men of more capacity in. their place Vet 


the laws of Edward the :onfefſor, 935. ay expreſsly, that tbe heretoghs or or 
dukes, and the” ſheriffd, Were choſen by the freebolders' in the follmote, 3 ; 
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* there w a national council, called a Witte / 1 
* aſſembly of the wiſe men, (for that is the im- 
port of the term) whoſe conſent was requiſite for nc 
laws, and for ratifying the chief acts of public admini- 
The preambles to all the laws of Ethelbert, 
Ina, Alfred, Edward the Elder, Athelſtan, Edmond, Ed+ 
gar, Ethelred, and Edward the Confeſſor; even thoſe to 
the laws of Canute, though a kind of conqueror, put this 
matter beyond controverſy, and carry proofs every where of 
a limited and legal government. But who were the conſti - 
tuent members of this Wittenagemot has not been deter- 
mined with certainty by antiquaries. It is agreed, that 
the biſhops and abbots ? were an eſſential part; and it is 
alſo evident, from the tenor of thoſe ancient laws,. that 
the Wittenagemot enacted ſtatutes which regulated the 
eccleſiaſtical as well as civil government, and, that thoſe 
dangerous principles, by which the church. is totally ſe- 
vered from the ſtate, were hitherto, unknown. to the Ws 
Anglo-Saxons “. Tt alſo appears, that the aldermen 5 
governors of wn el Who, after the Daniſh times, were 
often called earls , were admitted into this council, and 
gave their conſent 15 2 5 public ſtatutes. But beſides the 
prelates and aldermen, there is alſo mention of the 
wites or wiſe-men, as a component part of the Wirtenage- 
Z mot z but who theſe were, is.not ſo clearly aſcertained. by 
the Jaws or the hiſtory of that period. The matter would 
pre bably be ofdifficult diſcuſſion, even were it examined im- 
partially; ; but as our modern parties have choſen to divide on 
chis point, the queſtion has been diſputed with the greater 
obſtinacy, ; and the arguments on both ſides have become, 
on that account, the more captious and deceitful, - Our 
e faction maintain, that thefe tuites or Japientes : 
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| | Appendix were the judges, or men learned in the law : The popular 


I 


faction aſſert them to be on Eng nf of the TO; 


or what we now call the commons. 


nin expreſſions, employed by all ancient hiſtorians 


in mentioning the Wittenagemot, ſeem to contradict 
the latter ſuppoſition. | The members are almoſt always 
called the printipes, fatrape, optimates, magnates, proceres; 
terms which ſeem to ſuppoſe an ariſtocracy, and to exclude 

the commons. The boroughs alſo, from the low ſtate of 
commerce, were ſo ſmall and ſo poor, and the inhabitants 
lived in ſuch dependance on the great men *, that it ſeems 
nowiſe probable they would be admitted as a part of the 
national councils. The commons are well known to have 
had no ſhare in the governments eſtabliſhed by the Franks, 
Burgundians, and other northern nations ; and we may 
conclude, that the Saxons, who remained longer barba- 


_ Tous and uncivilized than thoſe tribes, would never think | 


of conferring ſuch an OPER Ws privilege on trade 
and induſtry. The military profeſſion alone was honour- 
able among all thoſe conquerors : The warriors ſublifted | 
by their palſefſions i in land : They became conſiderable by x 
their influence over their vaſſals, retainers, tenants, and 
flayes: And it demands ſtrong proof to convince us 
that they would admit any of a rank ſo much inferior as 
the burgeſſes, to ſhare with them in the legiſlative autho- 
rity. Tacitus indeed affirms, that, among the ancient 
Germans, the conſent of all the members of the commu- 
nity was required in every important deliberation + but 
| he ſpeaks not of repreſentatives ; and this ancient prac- 
tice, mentioned by the Roman hiſtorian, could only have 
place in ſmall tribes, where every citizen might without | 
inconvenience be aſſembled upon any extraordinary emer- 
gency. After principalities became extenſive; after the 
_ Cifference of property had formed diſtinctions more. im- 
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3 thoſe which: aroſe from perſona. ſtreng 


valour ; we may conclude, that the national en SS, 


muſt-have been more limited in r ann 


2 only of the more conſiderable citizens 


Bur though we muſt exclude the bungaſſ©n or 8 


mons from the Saxon Wittenagemot, there is ſome ne- ko 


 ceflity for ſuppoſing, that this aflembly conſiſted of other 
members than the prelates, abbots, aldermen, and the 


judges or privy council. For as all theſe, excepting ſome 
of the eceleſiaſtics , were anciently: appointed by the 


king, had there been no other legiſlative authority, the 
royal power had been in a great meaſure abſalute, con- 


trary to the tenor of all the hiſtorians, and to the en 5 


--% 


of all the northern nations. We may, therefore, con- 


elude, that the more conſiderable proprietors of land were, 


without any election, conſtituent members of the national 


aſſembly: There is reaſon to think, that forty hydes, or 


between four and five thouſand acres, was the eſtate N 


ſite for entitling the poſſeſſor to this honourable privilege. 


We find, a paſſage in an ancient author by which it ap- 
pears, that a perſon: of very noble birth, even one allied 


to the crown, was not eſteemed a princeps (the term 


uſually employed by ancient hiſtorians when the Wit- 
tenagemot is mentioned) till he had acquired a fortune of 


that amount. Nor need we imagine, that the public 
_ council would become diſorderly or confuſed by admitting 
ſo great a multitude. The landed property of England 


was probably in few hands during the Saxon times; at 
„These Fd that the biſhops were ſometithes choſen 


by the Wittenagemot;' and confirmed by the king. Eddius, cap, 2. The 


abbots in the monaſteries of the royal foundation were 'anciently named by 
the king; though Edgar - gave the monks: the election, and only reſerved to 


himſelf the ratification, This deſtination was afterwards frequently violated z 
and the abbots as well az biſhops were afterwards all appointed by the king 3 3 


as we learn from Ingulf, a writer en... to 4 e 
5 W ROY lib, 2. i eo E 
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ay rad + any e to anal theſe Sn, 

| __ + there was no danger of the aſſembly's becoming te nu- 

merous for che punch 12 * little ne which "was 
brought before them. in of FUL 


| | Thewrite- I is certain, that, hater ee a von- 


certiing the conſtituent rivendets of the Wittenagemot, in 
whom, with the king, che legiſlature reſided, che Anplo- 
Saxon government, in the paitet; preceding the Norman 
conqueſt, was: become extremely ariftocraticaÞ: *The 
royal authority was very limited; the people; ehen if ad- 
mitted to that aſſembly, were of little of no weight and 
gere mee have hints 3 mig phe the 
7 Mitch hoe tet ae afbic d A deen 0 ths Maler- 
chy, when the king lived at a diſtance from the provinces, 
chat theſe great proprietors; who” reſided on their eftates, 
would much àugment their authörity over their vaſfals 
and retainers, and over all the inhabkants of the nelgh- 
bourhood. | Hence the immeaſurable! power aſſumed by 
Harold, Godwin, Leofric, Siward, Morcar, Edwin, Ed- 
rie and Alfrie, who controlled the-authority of the kings, | 
and rendered themſelves quite neceffary in the govern- 
ment. The two latter, though deteſted by the pepple, 
on acebunt of their joining a foreign enemy, ſtill preſerved 
their power and inſſuence; and we may therefore con- 
_ elude: that their authority was founded, not on popula- 
way; ur on family rights and poſſeſſions; !' Thiere is one 
| Athelſtan, mentioned in the reign of the king of that | 
name, who is called alderman of all England, and is faid to 
be half-king 3 though the monarch himſelf was u prinee 
C valour and abiliep . And ue find, "that in tht" Hrer 
Saxon ee and in the | 
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Danes, would alſo ſerye much to encreaſe the power of y 
the principal nobility. Thoſe free-booters made unex- 
ected inroads on all quarters; and there was a neceflity, 
that each county ſhould reſiſt them by its own force, ,and 
under the conduct of 3 Its own magiſtrates and nobility. 
For the ſame reaſon, that a general war, managed by the | 
united: efforts of the whole ſtate, commonly augments: the 
power of the crown.; thoſe private wars and inroads turn- 
_ ed to the advantage of the aldermen and nobles. 
AMONG; that military and turbulent people, ſo averſe to | 
erce and the arts, and ſo little enured to induſtry, juſ- 
tice was commonly very ill executed, and great oppreſſion I 
and violence ſeem to have prevailed, Theſe diſorders would 5 
be encreaſed by the exorbitant power of the ariſtocracy 3 
and would, in their turn, an ehe ae 6 


Men, not daring to rely on the guardianſhip of the laws, 5 


were obliged to devote themſelyes to the ſervice, of ſome 
chieftain, Mhoſe orders they followed even to the diſturb- 
ance of the government or the injury of their fellow-citi- 
zens, and who afforded them in return protection from 
any inſult or injuſtice by ſtrangers. Hence we find, by 
the extracts which. Dr. Brady has given us from Domeſ- 
day, that almoſt-all the inhabitants even of towns, had 
placed themſelves under the elientſhip of ſome parti- 
cular nobleman, whoſe patronage they purchaſed by an- 
nual payments, and whom they were obliged to conſider 
n their ſo vaten, more chan the king himſelf,” or even 
"0 Roger i Hoveden, giving the reaſon why William the Conqubrcr was 
Coſpatric earl of Northumberland; fays, Nam ex niaterno ſanguini attizebat; 


dd eum bonar jllius comitatuss/ Erat enim.ex matra Algitha, filia Utbredi comitis.. 
See alſo Sim. Dun. p- 205. We ſee in thoſe inſtances, the ſame tendency 


towards rendering. offices. | hereditary, which took place, during a more early _ | 
prriod, on the Sa] and which had PIO produced there its. full 
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x the legillature*. INK client; though | a freeman, was fup- 


ja poſed ſo much to belong to his patron, that his murderer 


Was obliged by law to pay a fine to the latter, as a com- 
penfation for his loſs; in like manner as he paid a fine to 
the maſter for the murder of his ſlave 7. Men, who were 
of a more conſiderable rank, but not powerful enough, 
each to ſupport himſelf by his own independent authority, 
entered into formal confederacies together, and compoſed 


a kind of ſeparate community, which rendered itſelf for- 


midable to all aggreſſors. Dr. Hickes has preſerved A cu- 
Fious Saxon bond of this kind, which he calls a Sodalftium, 
and which contains many particulars charaQeriftical of 
the manners and cuſtoms of the times . All the aſſo- 
ciates are there ſaid to be gentlemen of” Cambridge- 
hire; and they ſweat before the holy reliques to obſerve 
their confederacy, and to be faithful to each other: They 
< promiſe to bury any of the aſſociates who dies, in what- 
ever place he had appointed ; to contribute to his funeral 
charges; and to attend at his interment; and whoever is 
wanting to this laſt duty, binds himſelf to pay a meaſure 
of honey. When any of the aſſociates is in danger, and 
calls for the aſſiſtance of his fellows, they promiſe, be- 
fides flying to his fuccour, to give information to the 
ſheriff; and if he be negligent in proteQing the perſon 
expoſed to danger, they engage to levy a fine of one pound 
upon him: If the preſident of the [ſociety himſelf. be 
wanting in this particular, he binds himſelf to pay one 
pound; unleſs he has the reaſonable excuſe of ſickneſs, or 
of duty to his ſuperior. When any of the aſſociates is 
murdered, they are to exact eight pounds from the mur- 
derer; and if he refuſe to pay 7.54 they are to proſecute 
him for the ſum at their joint expence. If any of the 
aſſociates, who happens to de Poor, Kill a nn the Pele 


x nah- $ "rail of boroughs, 3, 4. 5, Ke. The 5 was the fame with | 
5 freemen i in the country. See pref. to bis hift. p. 8, 9, 10, K. 
| L. Conf. $ 8. apud 1 7 Diſſert, "_— b. . 
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weak, many private engagements were contracted, 
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A mark a- piece, if the fine be 700 ſhillings ; leſs if the 


perſon killed be a clown or ceorle; the half of that ſum, 
again, if he be a Welſhman. But where any of the aſſo · L 
ciates kills a man, 'wilfully and without provocation, be 


mult himſelf pay the fine. If any of the aſſociates kill 
any of his fellows, in a like criminal manner, beſides pay- 


ing the uſual fine to the relations of the deceaſed, he muſt 
pay eight pounds to the ſociety, or renounce the benefit 


of it: In which caſe they bind themſelves, under the 


penalty of one pound, never to eat 'or drink with him, ; 


except in the preſence of the king, biſhop, or alderman. 


There are other regulations | to protect themſelves and their 1 
ſervants from all injuries, to revenge ſuch as are com- | 


mitted, and to prevent their giving abuſive language to 
each other; and the fine, which they engage to PI. for 
this laſt offence, is a meaſure of honey. | 

I is not to be doubted, but a confederacy of this kind 


muſt have been a great ſource of friendſhip and attach- | 


ment ; when men lived in perpetual danger from enemies, 
robbers, and oppreſſors, and received protection chiefly 
from their perſonal valour, and from the afliftance of their 


friends or patrons. As animoſities were then more vio- 


lent, connexions were alſo more intimate, whether volun- 
tary or derived from blood: The moſt remote degree 
of propinquity was regarded An indelible memory of 
benefits was preſerved: Severe vengeance was taken for 


injuries, both from a point of honour, and as the beſt 


means of future ſecurity: And the civil union Ls 


: . 


order to ſupply its place, and to procure men 'that'fafet 50 55 


which the laws and their own innocence, were not alone 


able to inſure to them, 
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. even of the free citizens, in thoſe ages, really enjoyed muc 
— ls true liberty, than where the execution of the laws d 
the moſt ſevere,. and where ſubjects are reduced to the 
ſtricteſt ſubordination and dependance on the civil magi- 
ſtrate, The reaſon is derived from the excels itſelf. of that 
liberty. Men muſt guard themſelves at any price againſt 
inſults and injuries; and where they receive not protection 
from the laws and magiſtrate, they will ſeek it by ſub- 
- miſſion to ſuperiors, and by herding in ſome private confe- 
deracy, which acts under the direction of a powerful 
leader. And thus all anarchy is the immediate cauſe 
of tyranny, if not. over the ſtate, at leaſt om 
tte individuals. | 
_ _ Tux German Saxons, as the other nations of that 
men, continent, were divided into three ranks of men, the noble, 
the free, and the ſlaves -. This diſtinction cs. brought 
over with them into Britain. 
Tu nobles were called thanes; ; and were ts two 
Linds, the king's thanes and leſſer thanes, The latter 
ſeem to have been dependant on the former; and to have 
. received lands, for which they paid rent, "RP BS, or at- 
tendance in peace and ward. We know of no title, 
Which raiſed any one to the rank of thane, except noble 
birth and the poſſeſſion of land. The former was always 
much regarded by all the German nations even in their 
moſt barbarous ſtate ; and as the Saxon nobility had few 
= expenſive pleaſures to diflipate their fortune, and the com- 
mons little trade or induſtry by which they could accu- 
mulate riches, theſe two ranks of men, even thaugh they 
were not ſeparated by poſitive laws, might remain long | 
diſtin, and the noble families continue many ages in 
| opulence and (| plendor. There were no middle rank of 
men, that could gradually mix with their ſuperiors, and 
inſenſibly procure to themſelves honour and diſtinction. 
If by any extraordinary accident, a mean perſon acquired. 
hen big lid. . Ts * * ret Ten P. 4 
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und realty Was 0 Bat of regs to IRR 
_ indignation, t6 all the nobles ; he would have great difi- 


it impoflible to protect himſelf from oppreſſion, except 
„ eee ane "gue ht 26 


Tust are two Natives among the baren 155 which 
ſeem calculated to confound thoſe different ranks of men z; 


that of Athelſtatiy by which a merchant, who had made 


three long fea-voyages on his own account, was intitled 
to the quality of thane ©; and that of the fame prince, by 
which a ceorle of hu an 
purchaſe five hydes of land, - and had 2 chapel; a kitcheng. 
2 hall, and a bell, was raiſed to the ſame diftintion*. 


But the opportunities were ſo few; by which 4 metchant 


or ceotle could thus exalt himfelf above his ran, that the 


law could never overcome” the reigning prejudices z the 
noble and baſe blood would fill. be 


diſtinction between 
indelible; and the well-born thanes would entertain the 
higheſt 


r tuation 
during thoſe ages. n 


che conqueſt little better 425 Ade Tork itſelf; 
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e Wincbeflet, bilng che capital of the Welt-Sxon monarchy, was ani 
116. 8 2 b 22505 Van. | 


ently a conſiderable city, Gul. Pict, p. 40. 
f Norwich contained 738 bouſes, Exeter, 
ampton, 60, Hertford, N TR, . 


paying a large price for his ſafety, . 9 


„ who had bern abe 16 


for thoſe legal and factitious ones. 
Though we are not informed of any of theſe cireumſtances 
by ancient hiſtoriaus, they are ſo much founded on the 
nature of tings, that we may admit them as a nxcefiary 
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eulty to defend what he had acquired ; and he would fin“ 


COR 
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dle in edis, 8 was the: capita 47 great province, & 
2 Which never was thoroughly united with the reſt, con- | 
_ tained then but 1418 families . Malmeſbury tells us b, 
hat the great diſtinction between the Anglo-Saxon i. 
lity and. the F rench or Norman, was that the latter built 
magnificent and ſtately caſtles ; whereas the former con- | 
ſumed their immenſe fortunes in riot and hoſpitality, and 
in mean houſes. We may thence infer, that the arts in 
general were much leſs advanced in England than in 
France; a greater number of idle ſervants and retainers 
lived about the great families; and as theſe, even in 
France, were powerful enough to diſturb the execution of 
the laws, we may judge of the authority, acquired by the 
 ariſtveracy in England, When earl Godwin beſieged the 
Confeſſor in London, he ſummoned together from all 
parts his huſcarles, or houſeceorles and retainers, and 
thereby conſtrained his ſovereign to accept of the condi- 
ws which he was pleaſed to impoſe upon bim. . 
Tux lower rank of freemen were denominated georles 
among the Anglo-Saxons 5 and where they were induſ- 
trious, they were chiefly employed i in huſbandry: Whence 
a ceorle, and a huſbandman, became in a manner ſyno- | 
nimous terms. They cultivated the farms of the nobility 
or thanes, for which they paid rent; and they ſeem. to 
have been | removable at pleaſure... For there i is little men- 
tion of leaſes among the Anglo-Saxons : The pride of the 
nobility, together with the general ignorance of writing, 
muſt have rendered thoſe contra very 8th and muſt 


| wiki 414. See Brady Gs p. 3. 45 64 PERL bet we the 

moſt confiderable he mentions, The account of them is extracted * 
| Domeſday-book.- 

"24 Brady's treatiſe * 8 p. 10. There were ys wank beſides the 
archbiſhop's palace z and five of theſe wards contained the number of families 
here mentioned, which at the rate of five . A r 
PENNY The fixth ward was laid wats,” e . | 
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Bur the moſt numerous rank by far in the eomunity.: 


| ſeems to havs been the flares or villaing who were the 


property of their lords, and were conſequently incapable, * 


| 3 of poſſeſſing any property. Dr. Brady aſs 
| ſures us, from a: ſurvey of Domeſday-book *, * that, in 


all the counties of England, the far greater part of the 


land was occupied by them, and that the huſbandmen, 
and fill more the ſocmen, who were tenants that could 


not be removed at pleaſure, were very few in compariſon; 
This was not the caſe with the German nations, as far 
as we can collect from the account t given us by Tacitus. 


The perpetual wars in the heptarchy, and the depreda- 


tions of the Danes, ſeem to have been the cauſe of this 
geen alteration with the Anglo-Saxons. Priſoners taken 


in battle, or nen off in the frequent inroads, were re- 


duced to ſlavery ; and became, by right of war l, entirely 
at the diſpoſal of their lords. Great property in the no- 
bles, eſpecially if joined to an irregular adminiſtration of 
juſtice, naturally favouts the power of the ariſtocracy ; 


but ſtill more ſo, if the practice of ſlavery be admitted, . 
and has become very common. The nobility not only 


poſſeſs the influence which always attends riches, but alſo 
the power which the laws give them over their ſlaves and 


villains, ” It then becomes difficult, and almoſt impoſ- | 
_ ible, for a | dimmed man to remain eee * and i in- 


dependant. 

_ Trrrg were two kinds of dite among the 9 
Saxons; houſehold faves, after the manner of the an- 
cients, nd ene or Tanze, after the manner of the 


111 505 975. A eee but tris 688. * 1 
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places in Germany. The power of '2 maſter over his. 


ö W en eee een eee, as it 


nceſtors. If a man beat out his ſlave's 
Ser eck, the ave recovered his Bury If he killed 


Bim, he. paid a fine to the king; provided the ſlave died 


within a day after the wound or blow: "Otherwiſe it 
paſſed unpuniſhed . The ſelling of themſelves or children 


. into ſlavery was always the practice among the. German 
nations v, and was continued by the Anglo-Saxons 3 


Punx great lords and abbots among the Anglo-Saxons 


2 poſſeſſed a criminal juriſdiction within their territories, 


and could puniſh without appeal any thieves. or robbers 


| whom they caught there. This inftitution muſt have 
: had a very contrary effect to that which was intended, 


and muſt have procured robbers. a ſure protection on the 


Iands of ſuch noblemen as did e 
| courage crimes and violence. Tot 


Bur though the general ſtrain of the „ go- 
vernment ſeems te have become ariſtoctatical, there were 
till conſiderable remains of the ancient democracy, which 


7 were not indeed ſufficient to protect the loweſt of the peo- 


ple, without the patronage of ſome. great lord, but might 


give ſecurity, and even ſome degtee of dignity, to the 


' gentry or inferior nobility. The adminiſtration of juſtice, 


In particular, by the courts of the Decennary, the Hun- 


_ Ered, and the County, were well calculated to defend 
general liberty, and to reſtrain the power of the nobles. - 
n 5 
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che infe rts. - They tl 0 decided PN > ppen 
taſk em girls and the biſhop, rv with 8 

the alderman. or carl, preſided over them . The aff 
Was determined in a ſummary manner, without much 
pleading, formality, or delay, by a majority of voices; 
and the biſhop and alderman had no further authori 
than to keep. axder. among the freeholders, and iaterpoſ 
with their opinion. Where juftice was denied durin 
the ſeſſions by the Hundred, and then by the Con; 
court, there lay an appeal to the kings court  ; but ths | * 
was not pradtiſed-on ſight occaſions. The alderman re- e 
cxiyed a third of the fines levied in thoſe courts j 
as moſt of the puniſhments were then p "Rd Pg e 
quiſite formed a conſiderable part of profits Me 4 
to his office. The two thirds alſo, which went to the 


King, made no contemptible part of the public revenue. 
Any freeholder was fined who boy kimſelf thrice 
from theſe pourts ©. 

As the extreme ignorance of the age made cells mY 1 4} 
writings very rare, the County or Hundred court was the 4 
place where the moſt remarkable civil tranſactions were ER 
finiſhed, in order to preſerve the memory of them, and 1 
prevent all future diſputes. Here teſtaments were pro-. 
mulgated, flaves manumitted, bargains of fale concluded 
and fometimes, for greater ſecurity, che moſt confider= 
able of theſe deeds were inſerted in the blank leaves of the 


pariſh Bible, which thus became a kind of regiſter, tod 1 
facred to be falſified. It was not unufual to add to the N 
. 
deen N 
e E er ekt kt 
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| 1 Anglo-Saxons, the judicial power is always of greater 


importance than the legiſlative. There were few or no 
taxes impoſed by the ſtates; There were few ſtatutes en- 
iafted ; and the nation was "Jets: governed. by laws, than 
by cuſtoms, which admitted a. great latitude of interpre- 
ation. , Though it ſhould, therefore, be allowed, that 
tthe Wittenagemot was altogether compdſed- : of the prin- 


:cipal nobility, the county-courts, where all | the *free- 


8 -holders were admitted, and which regulated all the daily 


"occurrences of life, formed a wide baſis for the govern- 
ment, and were no contemptible checks on the ariſto- 


2 /cracy. . But there is another power ſtill more important 


than either the judicial or legiſlative ; to wit, the power 
of i injuring or ſerving by immediate force and violence, 
for Which if is difficult to obtain redreſs in cpurts of 
8 In all extenſive governments, where the execu- 
tion of the laws is feeble, this power naturally falls.into 
the hands of the principal nobility ; and the degree of it 

which prevails, cannot be determined ſo much by the 

public ſtatutes, as by ſmall incidents in hiſtory, by par- - 
ticular cuſtoms, and ſometimes by the reaſon and nature 
of things. The Highlands of Scotland have long been 
entitled by law to every privilege of Britiſh ſubjects; but 
it was not till very lately that the common people ee 
an fact enjoy theſe privileges. 
Tux powers of all the members of the 7 9 wa 
government are diſputed among hiſtorians and antiquaries: 
The extreme obſcurity of the ſubject, even though fac- 
tion had never entered into the queſtion, would naturally 


| have begot thoſe controvetſies. But the great influence 


of the lords over. their ſlaves and tenants, the clientſhip 


of the burghers, | the total want of a middling rank of 
; En, - the total want allo £3 lawyers who did not then 
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ee. profeſon, the extent of the nn 


the looſe execution of the laws, the continued diſorders: 
and convulſions ' of the ſtate; all theſe circumſtances 
evince, that the Anglo-Saxon: government became at laſt 
extremely ariſtocratical; and the events, during the pe- 
riod immediately preceding * 60 ueſt, 
inference or conjecture. : 


Born the puniſhments nflicted. 5 _ Anglo Soon Sint 


ae of judicature, and the methods of proof employed 
in all cauſes, appear ſomewhat ſingular; and are very 


1 different from thoſe which part) at e among all 
5 civilized. nations. * 


We muſt conceive, that 455 ancient Germans: were 


little removed from the original ſtate of nature : The fo- : 


cial confederacy among them was more martial than, ciyil: 
They. had chiefly. i in view the means of attack or defence 


| againſt public enemies, not thoſe of protection againſt 8 


their fellow citizens: Their poſſeſſions were ſo gender 
and ſo equal, that they were not expoſed to great danger; . 
and the natural bravery of the people made every man 


| 25 to himſelf and to his particular friends for his de- 


ence or vengeance. This defect in the political union 


5 grew much cloſer the knot of particular confederacies : 
An inſult upon any man was regarded by all his relations 


and aſſociates as a common injury : They were bound 
by honour, as well as by a ſenſe of common. intereſt, to 


- revenge his death, or any. violence which he had ſuffered : 


Theyr retaliated on the agoreſſar by like acts of violence; and 
if he was protected, as was natural and uſual, by his own 


clan, the quarrel was' ſpread fill wider, and bred endleſs 
diſorders in the nation 


Tre Frifians; à tribe of the Game; nad never gen 


| yanced beyond this wild and imperfe&t ſtate of ſociety ; z 


and the gh of 1 revenge ſtill remained ameng 
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further towards completing the political or civil union. 
| Though ie fill continued to be an indiſpenſible-point of | 
| honour for every elan do revenge the death or injury of their 
Show, the magiſtrate had acquired a right of interpofing 
in the quarrel, and of accommodating the difference. He 
- obliged the perſon maimed or injured, and the relations 
i ng to accept of a preſent from the aggreſſor 
nd his relations“, 8-2 compenſation for the injury > and 
drop all Kr Pc of revenge. That the ac- 


5 commodation of one quarrel might not be the ſource of 


mare, this preſent Was fixed and certain, according to the 
SY ot killed or injured, and was commonly 
paid in cattle, the chief property of thoſe rude and uncul.. 
tivated nations. A preſent of this kind gratified the re- 
venge of the injured family by the laſs which the ag | 
ſuffered : It fatisfied their pride by the ſubmiſion wen : 
"it expreſſed : It diminiſhed their regret for the loſs or in- 
Jury of a kinſman by their acquiſition o of new property : 

And thus general peace Was for aan reftored 2 8 


8 in the ' provinces 3 the Roman empire, they made 
| another ſtep towards a more cultivated life, and their | 
criminal juſtice gradyally improved: and refined itſelf. The | 
- magiſtrate, whoſe office it was to guard public pe ace and | 


to ſuppreſs private animoſities, conceived TR to be oY 


15 by ver injury done to a7 of his people; and | 
7 211. Frit. ct, apud Lindenbrog. p. GE hos a l 7 5 


8 Tacit. de morib. Germ. The author ſays, that the price of the.com npoſ 
tion was fixed ; N ee WIEN 2 the We pf 
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to his Amy, — biraſelf gra penn: VN * = 
called the. Fridwit, as an atonement for the breach-of * * 5:1} 
peace, and as a reward for, the pains which he had taken 
in accommodating the quartel. When this idea, which k 
is ſo natural, was once ſuggeſted, it was willingly receive 
both by wagirate and people. Tamm 


A dhe prople were ſenfble, that be would be mare w. 8 
gilant in interpoſing with his good offices, when he reaped * 22 
ſuch immediate advantage from them; and that injuries „ 
wc kee frequent, when, beſides compenſation to the | _ A 

perſon injured, they wer expoſed, ie this addicional pe V 


1 ſhort abſtract contains the 4 IL.2 of the criminal 
juriſprudence of the northern nations for ſeveral centuries. - 
The ſtate of England in this particular, during the period 
of the Anglo-Saxons, may be judged of by the collection 
of ancient laws, publiſhed by Lambard and Wilkings 
tire Sand private quarrels, which the legiſlators knew 
to be impaſſible, but only to regulate and moderate them. 
The laws of Alfred enjoin, that if any one know, that 
his enemy or aggreſſor, after doing him an injury, reſolves 
to keep within his own houſe and bis own lands*, he ſhall 
not fight him, till he require compenſation. for the i injurFe 
If he be ſtrong enough to beſiege him in his houſe, he 
may do it for ſeven days without attacking him; and if 
| the aggreſſor be willing, during that time, to ſurrender : 

- himſelf and his arms, his adyerſary may detain him ban 
Gays, but is afterwards obliged to reſtore him ſafe to. his 5 

4 Beſides paying money to the relations of the deceaſed and to the king) oy 5 


the murderer was alſo obliged to pay the maſier of a flave or vaſſal a ſum as . 
4 compenſation for his loſs, This was called the Mantore. Sex Spell. Ga, 


in verb, Fredum, Manbot. „ The addition of thels laſt words in | 3 : 
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Aren kindied, and be content with the compenſation. If the en- 
dinal fly to the temple, that ſanctuary muſt not be vio- 
nm lated. Where the aſſailant has not force ſufficient to be- 
5 fiege the criminal in his houſe, he muſt apply to the 
alderman for aſſiſtance; and if the alderman refuſe aid, 
the aſſailant muſt have recourſe to the king: And he is 
not allowed to aſſault the houſe, till after this ſupreme 
magiſtrate has refuſed affiftance. If any one meet with 
| his enemy, and be ignorant that he was reſolved to 
keep within his own lands, he muſt, before he attack 
him, require him to ſurrender himſelf priſoner, and de- 
- liver up his arms; in which caſe he may detain him 
thirty days: But if he refuſe to deliver up his arms, it is 
then lawful to fight him. A ſlave may fight in his maf- 
ter's quarrel: A father may fightin in | bis gane with muy 
þ ney except with his maſter f, | 
Ix was enacted by king u chat no man ſhould take 
revenge for an injury till he had firſt ore rs ae 
Ort and had been refuſed ite. | 
"KinG Edmond, in the preamble to his * mentions | 
the general miſery, occaſioned by the multiplicity of pri- 
vate feuds and battles ; and he eſtabliſhes ſeveral ' expe- 
dients to remedy this grievance, He ordains, that, if any 
one commit murder, he may, with the aſſiſtance of his 
Kindred, pay within a twelvemonth the fine of his crime; 
and if they abandon him, he ſhall alone ſuſtain the deadly 
feud or quarrel 'with the kindred of the murdered perſon: 
His own kindred are free from the feud, but on condition 
that they neither converſe with the criminal, nor ſupply 
| him with meat or other neceſſaries : If any of them, after 
tenouncing him, receive him into their houſe, or give him 
 affflance, they are finable to the king, and are invalved 
in the feud. If the kindred of the murdered perſon take 
revenge on any but the criminal himſelf, after be gs aban- 
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4 7 ne property is forfeited, and A 
. e ene be enemies to the king and all his 
Friends v. It is alſo ordained,” that the fine for murder 
hall never be remitted by the king i, and that no criminal 
mall be killed who flies to the church, or any of the 
King's towns“ ; and the king himſelf deglares, that his 
houſe ſhall give no protection to murdererg, till they have 
ſatiz ſied the church by their penance, and the kindred of 
the degeaſed by making coinpenſation . The method 
appointed for wanfacting this ee is found i in 1 
ben * 
„ TExsz. attempts of Edmond, to Canes and font 
the feuds, were contrary to the ancient ſpirit « of the north- 
ern ee „and were a ſtep towards a more regular 
adminiſtration of juſtice. By the Salic law, any, man 
might, by 4 public declaration, exempt himſelf from his 
family quarrels : But then he was conſidered by the law 
as no longer belonging to the family; ; and he was de- 
prived. of all ri t of 2 as. the puniſhment of 
his cowardice , ET 
_ Taz price of. the king's head, or his weregild, as ĩt 

was then called, Was by law 39,000 thrimſas, a ſpecies 
of coin whole. value is uncertain. The price of the 
pfrince's head was 15,000 thrimſas ; that of a biſhop's of . 
alderman's 8000; a fheriff's 4000; a thane's or cletgy- 
man's 2000; 4 ceorle's 266, Theſe prices were fixed 
by the laws of the Angles. | By the Mercian law, the 
Price of a ceorle's head was 200 ſhillings ;'* at of a 
thane's fix times as much; that of à king's: ſix, times 
more. By the laws of Kent, the price of the arch- 
biſhop's head was higher than that of the king's . Such | 
reſpec, was then paid to the eccleſiaſtics | It me b be un- . 
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— he was put out of the protecti 


and the kindred of the e bag bend o puniſh him 
as they thought proper, 

Soux ee dess Msi, chat Mö od 
ſations were only given for man- ſlaughter, not far-wilful 
and it is contradicted by the practice of all the other bar- 
barous nations, by that of the ancient Germans, and 
dy that curious monument above mentioned of Saxon an- 
tiquity, preſerved by Hickes. There is indeed a law 
of Alfred's which makes wilful murder capital; but this 
ſeems only to have been an attempt of that great legiſlator 
to eſtabliſh a better police in the kingdom, and it probably 
remained without execution. By-the laws of the fame 
prince, a conſpiracy againſt the life of the king might * | 

redeemed by à fine», 

Tx price of all bids af would likewifs fized by 
the Saxon laws: A wound of an inch long under the hair 
was paid with one ſhilling : One of à like ſize on the 

face, two ſhillings : Thirty ſhillings for the loſs of an 

ear; and fo forth. There ſeems not to have been any 

- difference made, according to the dignity of the per- 

ſon. By the laws of Ethelbert, any one vrho committed 

; adultery with his neighbour's wife was obliged to pay. m 
2 fine, and buy him another wife *, = 

Tusk inſtitutiens are not peculiar to che ancient 

Germans. They ſeem to be the neceſſary progreſs of 

- criminal juriſprudence among every free AB m—_— 

(St ts 0 b b 86. Carte, vol. j, p. 366. "FU 

r Lindenbrogiue, paſſim, Tee de mor, Germ, Fi. 
L. Alf. 512. Wilkins, p. 29. It is probable, that by 8 mur 
| Se Ai eee ee eee i 
4 feyd with another, * LL. AI. boa VWilking & 36+ +5 
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a e eee eee, — 
the Trojan war. Compoſitions for murder are mentioned 
in Neſtor's ſpeech to Achilles in the ninth Iliad, and are 
cCulled awoiwvas. The Triſh, who never had any connec- 
tions with the German nations, adopted the ſame practice 
till very lately ; and the price of a man's head was called 
among them his eric; ag we learn from Sir John Davis. 
Tuma. e een among the 
Jews v. e 
 Tunyy and robbery were frequent among the Anglo- 
Satan” In order to impoſe ſome check upon theſe 
crimes, it was ordained, that no man ſhould ſell or buy. - 
any thing above twenty pence value, except in open mar- 
ket * ; and every bargain of ſale muſt be executed before 
witneſſes . Gangs of robbers much diſturbed the peace 
of the country; and the law determined, that a tribe of 
banditti, conſiſting of between ſeven and thirty-five per- 
ſons, was to be called a turma, or troop : Any greater 
company was denominated an army d. The puniſhments 
for this crime were various, but none of them capital ©. 
If any man could track his ſtolen cattle into another's  - _ 
bound, the latter was obliged to ſhow the tracks out of *: 7h 
it, or pay their value. 
- TREASON and rebellion, to wha excel they were 
carried, were not capital; but might be redeemed by a 
ſum of money . Dm e 
to prevent all diſorders, only impoſed a higher ſine on 
breaches of the peace committed in the king's court, or 1 
e An alchouſe tos ſeems to EE. 
rn ß 214. A. 1 
2k. ZEtbelft. § 10, 1a. LI. EAg. apud Wilkige, b 80. EL, Ethel 1 
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HISTORY OF "ENT LAND... 

nite” Have been conſidered as © privileged place; and a any qui: iar 
Tels that ardſe there Were more Senn pear 
o clſewhere . e 
Rules of IF the ere lating crimes aniong thi PRE 
proof. Saxons appears fingular; the proofs were not leſs ſo; and 

5 were alſo the natural reſult of the ſituation of thoſe people. 
Whatever we may imagine concerning the uſual truth 
and ſincerity of men, who live in a rude and barbarous 

. ſtate, there is much more falſehood, and even perjury 
among them, than among civilized nations: "Virtue, 
which is nothing but a more enlarged and more eulti- 
vated reaſon, never flouriſhes to any degree, nor is founded 
on ſteady principles of honour, except where a good edu- 
cation becomes general; and where men are taught the 
pernicious conſequences of vice, treachery, and immora- 
lity. Even ſuperſtition, though more prevalent among 

ignorant nations, is but a poor ſupply for the defects in 
knowledge and education: Our European anceſtors, who 
employed every moment the expedient of ſweating on ex- 
traordinary crofles and reliques, were leſs honourable in 
all engagements than their poſterity, who from experience 
have omitted thoſe ineffectual ſecurities; This general 
proneneſs to. perjury was much encreaſed by the uſual 
want of diſcernment in judges, . who could not diſcuſs an 
S intricate evidence, and were obliged to number, not weigh, 
| the teſtimony of the witneſſes zZ. Hence the fidiculous 
practice of obliging men to bring compurgators, who, as 
they did not pretend to know any thing of the fact, ex- 
preſſed upon oath, that they believed the perſon ſpoke 
tue; and theſe ene were in ſome caſes multi- 
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e A man whoſe life was eſtimated at 120 ſhillings counterba- i 
lanced fix ceorles, each of whoſe lives was only valned at twenty ſhillings, a and 

his oath was eſteemed equivalent to that of all the fix, Sce Wilkins 
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plied: inks aaa WTO Iundred% The ble . 
alſo of ſingle. combat was employed by moſt nations on: — 
the continent as a remedy againſt falſe evidence; and | 
though: it was. frequently dropped, from the oppoſition . 
of the clergy, it was continually revived, from experience 
of the ſalſehood attending the teſtimony of witneſſes *, It 
became at laſt a ſpecies of juriſprudence: The caſes were 
determined by law, in which the party might Ferrer 
his adverſary, or the witneſſes, or the judge himſelf : 
And though theſe cuſtoms were abſurd, they were noun a 
an improvement on the methods of trial, which had for- 
merly been practiſed among thoſe barbarous nations, and 
which ſtill prevailed among the Anglo-Saxons. „ 
Wu any controverſy about a fact became. too intri- 
cate for thoſe ignorant judges to unravel, they, had re- 
courſe to what they called the judgment of God, that is, 
to fortune: Their methods for conſulting this oracle were 
various. One of them was the deciſion by the croſs : It 
was practiſed in this manner. When a perſon was ac- 
cuſed of any crime, he firſt cleared himſelf by oath, and 
he was attended by eleven compurgators. . He next took - 
two pieces of wood, one of which was marked with the 
ſign of the croſs; and wrapping both up in wool, he 
placed them on 'the altar, or on ſome celebrated relique. 1 15 
After ſolemn-prayers for the ſucceſs of the experiment. 
a prieſt, or in his ſtead ſome unexperienced youth, . 
togk up one of the pieces of wood, and if he happened 
upon that Which was marked with the figure of the croſs, 
the perſon was pronounced innocent; if otherwiſe, guilty ®, - 
This practice, as it aroſe from ſuperſtition, was aboliſhed 
f by. it in F rance. The ee n the Debonnaire, 8 
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n Præf. Nicol. ad . 11. "a 8 Si 111. — 1 E 1 
Ks Lomb, lib. 2. tit. 55, cap. 34. k LL. Longob. lib. 2: tit. 56. - | 
cap. 23. apud Linden, p. 661. ! \See Desſontaines and ame , 

1 ve Friſon. tit. 14 apud Lindenbrogina, Þ+ 496. * * i 
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ns tain, but leſt that ſacred figure, ſays he, of the croſs ſhould 
TA proſtituted in commo 


diſputes and controverſies v. 
Tux ordeal was another eſtabliſhed method of trial 


— the Anglo-Saxons. It was practiſed either by 
boiling water or red-hot iron. The former was appro- 
 priated to the common people; the latter to the nobility, 


The water or iron was conſecrated by many prayers, 


maſſes, faſtings, and exorciſms o; after which, the perſon 
- zccuſed either took up a ftone ſunk in the water ® to a 


certain depth, or carried the iron to à certain diſtance z 
and his hand being wrapped up, and the covering Iealed | 


for three days, if there appeared, on cxattiining it, no 


marks of burning, he was pronounced innocent; if other- 
wiſe, guilty v. The trial by cold water was different: 
The perſon was thrown into conſecrated water; if he 
ſwam, he was guilty ; if he ſunk, innocent . It is diffi- 


cult for us to conceive, how any innocent perſon could 
ever eſcape by the one trial, or any criminal be convided 


by the other. But there was another uſage-adtnitably 
calculated for allowing every criminal to eſcape, who had 


confidence enough to try it. A conſecrated cake, called 


a corſned, was produced; which if the perſon could ſual- 


lined thnd, he was pronounced innocent *, - 


Tun feudal law, „%% ae 


Anglo-Saxons, which is doubtful, was not certainly ex- 
| ee eee eee ee 
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p. 158. Lindenbrog, p. 1499 b LL, Ina, C . A Some- 
times the .. ad 64 \, I Spell- 
mas in verb, Ordealiom, e Spellm, in verb. Corſned. Parker, 

p. 156. Text. Roffenſ. p. 33. On the death of an alderman, a 
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. &feater or leſſer thane, there was a payment made to the king of his beſt arms q 


- and this was: called W But this was hot of the nature of a relief, = 
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: from it in er of e As the Su — 
ons expelled or entirely deſtroyed the ancient Britons 
they planted themſelves in this iſland on che ſame footing 1 
with their anceſtors in Germany, and found no-occaſion 
for the feudal inſtitutions a, which were calculated tos _ 
maintain a kind of ſtanding army, always in readineſs ts _ 
ſuppreſs any inſurrection among the conquered people. 
The trouble and expence of defending the ſtate in Eng- 
land lay equally upon all the land; and it was uſual fr 
every five hides to equip a man for the ſervice. The ri. | 
noda nieceſſitas, as it was called, or the butthen of military 
expeditions, of repairing highways, and of building and 
ſupporting bridges, was inſeparable from landed property; 
even though it belonged. to the church or monaſteries, | — 8 
- unleſs” exempted by a particular charter . The ceorles | - 
or huſbandmen were provided verde: eee obliged * = 
to take their turn in military duty :. There were com- 
puted to be 243,600 hides in England, conſequently 
the ordinary military force of the kingdom conſiſted of 
48,720 men; though, no doubt, on extraordinary occas a Reg 
| fons;"'a greater number might be aſſembled, The king 
and nobility had ſome military tenants,” who were called. 1 
Sithcun-men . And there were ſome lands annexed to „ 
the office of alderman, and to other offices but theſe . - ml 
probably were not of great extent, and were poſſeſſed only 
during pleaſure, as in the commencement of the feudal 
eee eee 8 „ 
Tux revenue of the king ſeems: W conſifte chiefly Public re. 
in his demeſnes; which were large; and in the tolls ane 
impoſts which he probably levied at diſcretion on the bo- 
roughs and ſea-ports, that lay within his demeſnes. He 
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was 7 a Tand-tax of 4 billing a hide, impe by TN . 
either for payment of the ſums exacted by the Danes, 6 65 


for | putting the Kingdom i in ? poſture of "defence a agai : w 
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bill that which & Evined 


5 fi ſome centuries after the conquelt, \ was three times the 
4x ey. of our preſent, money : There were forty-eight 


illings. i in the pound, and five /3 pence in a leg. : 
conſequently, A; Saxon, thilling was ea ier t 
ours,, and a 525 penny three times a8 s heavy *.. | As to 


Cities; there are 2 though not very certain, means of 
ſheep by the laws. of Athelſtan was efti- 
ed at a thilling;, that is, fifteeq-pence « of gur money. 
TR fleece Was two-fifths. of the value of. the whole 


cheep ; much aboye its preſent eſtimation z and the reaſon. 


probably: Was, that the Saxons, like the ancients. were 
little aequainted: with any other clothing but what was 
made rf Wool. Silk and cotton were quite unknown: 

Lihen Was not much uſed. An ON us computed at fix 
tines the value of a ſheep; a cow at four 6. If we fup- 


. pole, that the cattle in that age, from the defects in huſ- | 
dandry, were not ſo large as they are at preſent in Eng- 


land, we may compute, that money was then near ten 
times of greater value. A horſe wus ivalued at about 
tmurty-ſix ſhillings of our money, "0x thirty / Saxon ſhil- 


unge a mare à third leſs. R man at three pounds. 


ord wages of if child the firſt year was' eight ſhil- 
nge, together With ec * in furrimer, and Mu 
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in thoſe times, compared. to commo- 
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id een Willem of Malmeſbury mentions it Aa, 
as à remarkably. high price that William Rufus gave fif- — 
toen marks for a horſe, or about thirty pounds of our pre- 

ſent money l. Between the years 900 and 1000, Ednoth 
bought a hide of land for about 118 ſhillings of preſent 

money an. This was a little more than a ſhillirig an acre, 
which indeed appears to have been the uſual price, as we 

twelve ſhillings about the year 966. The value of an 
ox in king Ethelred's time was between ſeven and eight 
ſhillings; a cow about ſix 2 fs  Gervas of Tilbury 


| r bur dt is ought” 1 

conqueſt a pound ſterling was divided into — Mil 
lings? A ſheep was was rated at a ſhilling, and fo of other 
things in pröportion. In Athelftan's time a ram was va- 
lued at ſhilling, or four - pence Saxon 1. The tenants of 
Spireburn were obliged, at their choice, to pay either ſix- 
pence or four hens t. About 1232, the abbot of Ste Al- 
bans, geing on a journey, hired ſeven handſome ſtout 
horſes; and agreed, if any of them died on the road, to 
pay the Si ner 30 ſhillings a- piece of our preſent moneya. 
It is to be remared, that in all ancient times, the raiſing 
of corn: eſpecially Wheat, being a ſpecies of manufactory; 

| that commodity bore always a Higher price, ebmpares te 
cattle, than it does in our times. The Saxon Chronicle 
tells us , chat In the reign of Edvard the Confeflot there 
was the wol terrible famine my Enown; ; in u fo, m nuc 
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HISTORY. or ENGLAND, 


— Elizaber ; when: As of heat was ſold for four 


. as in our Ame - Theſe ſevere famines are a certain 


proof of bad huſbandry. . W HOOP 
Ox the whole, there are = gh FR -onlidered. 


8 ſum of money is mentioned in ancient times. 
Firſt che change of denomination, by which a pound has 


been reduced to the third part of its ancient weight in fil 


ver. Secondly, the change in value by the greater plenty 


of money, which has reduced the ſame weight of ſilver to 


ten times leſs value, compared to commodities; and con- 


ſequently a pound ſterling to the thirtieth part of the an- 


_ cient. value. Thirdly, the fewer people and leſs induſtry, 
which were then to be found in every European kingdom. 


This circumſtance made even the thirtieth part of the ſum 
more. difficult to levy, and cauſed any ſum to have more 


chan thirty times greater weight and influence both abroad 
and at home, than in our times; in the ſame manner that 


a ſum, a hundred thouſand pounds for inſtance; is at pre- 


ſent more difficult to levy in a ſmall ſtate, ſuch as Bava- 
munity, than on England. This laſt difference is not 


2 Laſy to be calculated: But allowing, that England has 


no fix times more induſtry, and three times more people 
than it had at the conqueſt and for ſome reigns after that | 


period, we are, upon that ſuppoſition, to conceive, taking all 


: circumſtances together; every ſum. of money mentioned by 


, as if it were multiplied more than a hundred 


; fold above a ſum of the ſame denomination at preſent. 


In the Saxon times, land was divided equally among 


| all the male-children of the deceaſed, according to the 
_ cuſtom of Gavelkind. The practice of entails is to be 
found in thole times *, eee. 
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APPENDIX th | 
tee ar land hed by book or charter which was an 


regarded as full property, and deſcended to the heirs of 
the poſſeſſor; and folkland, or the land held by the | 


ceorles and common people, who were removable at plea- 
ſure, and were e . tenants — the will of 


Tus firſt e e and in ene to ſepa- 


rate the eccleſiaſtical from the civil juriſdiction, was that 


law of Edgar, by which all diſputes among the clergy 
were ordered to be carried before the biſhop 7. The pen- 


nances were then very ſevere; but as a man could buy 


them off with money, or might ſubſtitute others to mu 
form them, they lay eaſy upon the rich . 


W1TH regard to the manners of the Aa ER we Manners, 
| can ſay little, but that they were in general a rude, un- 


cultivated people, ignorant of letters, unſkilled in the 
mechanical arts, untamed to > ſubmiſſion under law and 


government, addicted to intemperance, riot, and diſor- 


der. Their beſt quaſity wis Weft raliilrpFouer, which 


yet was not ſupported by diſcipline or conduft., Their 


y trill repoſed in 
and their want of humanity in n hiſtory. Even 
the Norman hiſtorians, notwithſtanding the low ſtate of 


want of fidelity to the” ere — 


the arts in their own country, ſpeak of them as barba- 


rians, when they mention the invaſion made upon them 
by the duke of Normandy * The conqueſt put the peo- 

ple in a ſituation of receiving ſlowly, from abroad, the 
rudiments of ſcience and cultivation, and of e | 


their rough and licentious manners. 
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Chis 7 0 battle i ass — - Subs niffion 
85 of t the Engliſh — Settlement of the governinent—- . 
. King's relurn to Normandy —— Diſcontents of be 
8 Ele. —T heir inſurretions —— Rigors of the 1 
Nerman government —— New inſurrefions— \ 
 Newrigars of ihe government —- Introduction of the 
feudal lau Innovation in ecclgſiaſtical govern- 
ment. TInſurrefion of the. Norman  barons— 
Diſpute about inveſtitur es— Revolt of prince Ro- 
; fertile e New fore. 
Mar with Francga . Das cx and eee, a 
v „ the enact 1 
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of hy avon Fatt the- death of their 166. 

king, the ſlaughter of their „ nobility and of pg, ae \ rang 
their, braveſt warriors, and the rout and. diſperſion of the Hinge 
remainder... But though the loſs, which they had fuf- 
tained in that fatal action, was. conſiderable, it might 5 
have been repaired by a great nation; where the people oo 
were generally armed, and where there reſided o many 3 

powerful noblemen in every province, who could have 
aſſembled their retainers, and have obliged. the duke of 
Normandy to divide bo army, and probably to waſte it 
in a variety of actions and rencounters. It was thus 

| | chat the kingdom had formerly reſiſted, for 1 many years, 8 

.M its invaders, and had been gradually ſubdued, by the cn. 

Waun efforts of the N Saxons, and DP gd -. 
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nisTORY: or ENGLAND.” 


B - ener. . equal difficulties might haye been apprehended by . 
= 1 in this bold and hazardous enterprize. But there were 


ſeveral vices in the Anglo-Saxon conſtitution, which ren- 
dered it difficult for the Engliſh to defend their liberties 


in ſo critical an emergency. The people had in a great 


meaſure loſt all national pride and ſpirit; by their recent 
and long ſubjection to the Danes; and as Canute had, in 


the courſe of his adminiſtration, much abated the rigors 
of conqueſt, and had goyerned them equitably by their 


own laws, they regarded with the leſs terror the ignominy 


of a foreign yoke, and deemed the inconveniences of ſub- 
miſſion leſs formidable than thoſe of bloodſhed, war, and 
reſiſtance. Their attachment alſo to the ancient royal 
family had been much weakened by their habits of ſub- 


miſſion to the Daniſh princes, and by their late election 
of Harold, or their acquieſcence i in his uſurpation, And 


| 28 they had long been accuſtomed to regard Edgar Athel- | 


ing, the only heir of the Saxon line, as unfit to govern 


them even in times of order and tranquillity z they could 

> entertain (mall hopes of his being able to repair ſuch great 

8 loſſes as they had ſuſtained, or to ue e che * 
arms of the duke of Norman. 


Tur they might not, however, be deer uh want 


b 8 ing to thomſelves in this extreme neceffity, the Engliſh 


took ſome ſteps towards adjuſting their disjointed govern- 


ment, and uniting themſelves againſt the common enemy. 
The two potent earls, Edwin and Morcar, who had fled 


to London with the remains of the broken army, took 


the lead on this occafion : In concert with Stigand, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, a man poſſeſſed of great authority, 

| and of ample revenues, they proclaimed Edgar, and en- 
5 deavoured to put the people in à poſture of defence, and 


encourage them to reſiſt the Normans >, | | But the terror 2 


n Gul,” Piftav, p. 205. on. ., Pr _ 
mn p. 8 15 . F 3 


WI THE CONQUEROR. x 
of the late defeat, and the near neight urhood of the in- CH r. 
| ae encreaſed the confuſion, "inſeparable from great — 
revolutions; and every reſolution propoſed was haſty, 
een 1 diſconcerted by arr e ao 
aa, that his unte 1917 1 have? no leiſure. to 
recover their conſternation or unite their counſels, imme 
_ diately put himſelf in motion after his victory, and re- 
ſolved to proſecute an enterprize, which nothing but 
celerity and vigor could render finally ſucceſsful. His 
_ firſt attempt was againſt Romney, whoſe inhabitants he 
ſeverely puniſhed, on account of their cruel treatment of 
ſome Norman ſeamen and ſoldiers, who had been carried 
thither by ſtreſs of weather, or by -a miſtake in their 
courſe © : And foreſeeing that his conqueſt of England 
might ſtill be attended with many difficulties and with 
much oppoſition, he deemed it neceſſary, before he ſhould . 
advance farther into the country, to make himſelf maſter 
of Dover, which would both ſecure him a retreat in caſe 
of adverſe fortune, and afford him a ſafe landing-place for 
ſuch ſupplies as might be requiſite for aſſiſting him to puſh =, 
his advantages. The terror, diffuſed by his victory at | 
Haſtings, was ſo great, that the garriſon of Dover, 
though numerous and well provided, immediately capitu- 
lated ; and as the Normans, ruſhing in to take poſſeſſion 
of the town, haſtily ſet fire to ſome of the houſes, Wil- 
liam, deſirous to coneiliate the minds of the e * 
an appearance of lenity and juſtice, made compe HE 
the inhabitants for their loſſes s. N | 
Tur Norman army, l wa: 
ſentery, was obliged to remain here eight days; and the 
duke, on their recovery, advanced with quick marches 
tewards London, and by his approach encreaſed the con - 
fuhons, which were already ſo prevalent in the 8 


e ae p.20p , 


- : — | 


* 


the 3 0 0 Nay 005 declare in 80 favour; 7% 

” and as moſt of the biſhops and dignified, clergymen wel 
_vvew, then F renchmen Or Normans, the pope 3 bull,. by 
which his enterprize was avowed and confecrated, Was 
no openly inſiſted on as a, reaſon for general ſubmiſſion. 
The. ſuperior learning of thofe prelates, which, during 
the Confeſſor s reign, had raiſed them above the ignorant 
Saxons, made their opinions be received with. Implicit 
faith; and à young prince, like Edgar, whoſe Capacity 
Fins deemed ſo mean, Was but ill qualified to reſiſt the 
impreffon, which they made on the minds of the people. 
Wi xepulſe, which a body of Londoners, received from five 
hundred Norman horſe, .xenewed i in the city the terror of 
the great defeat at Haſtings ;. the eaſy ſubmiſſion of all 
the inhabitants of Kent was an additional diſcouragement 
ds them; the burning of Southwark before their eyes made 
them: 1 chaps to we a Fea 3 and no man any 


5 innig of miss effoctua akon nce, a _ "i 
troops to their own provinces z and the people thenceſorth | 
diſpoſed themſelves. unanimouſly to yield to the victor. 

7 Foz As. ſoon. as he pailed the Thames at Wallin ford, and 
"5" reached Berhamſtead, Stigand, the primate, made ſub- 
miffion to him: Before he came within fight of the gity, 
all the chief nobility, and Edgar Atheling bimſelf, the 
new elected King, came into his camp, and declared their 
intention of yielding to his authority. They requeſted | 
bim to mount their throne, which —— a5 
vacant; and declared to him, that, as they had always 
been ruled hy regal power, they deſired to follqw, in this 
part n e eee 


1 Hoveden, x Pe 459. | Flor, wen 6% a 
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3 1 bo which the duke's 
enferphict ended. beraten to deliberate: en chooſes; 


ebene. hp wthes n e 
and f | conſent both of his on army and of che 


N t An eine 3 


ny g with him „ 


in a fo lere —— he laid aſide all farther ſcru- 


ples, and accepted of the crown which was tendered him. 
Orders were immediately iſſued to prepare every thing 
for the ceremony of his coronation; but as he was yet 
afraid to place entire confidence in the Londoners, who 
were numerous and warlike, he meanwhile commanded 


fortreſſes to be erected in ae dene * | 


and to-ſecure his perſon and government. 
STIGAND was not much in the duke ee, boch 
becauſe he had intruded into the ſee on the expulſion of 


fluence and authority over the Engliſi as might be dan- 
gerous to a new eſtabliſhed monarch. William, there: 


fore, pretending that the primate hall obtained his pall in 
an irregular manner from pope Benedict IX. who was 


himſelf: an uſurper, refuſed to be "conſecrated by him, 
and conferred this honour on Aldred; archbiſhop of Vork. 


Weſtminſter abbey was the place appointed for that mag- 
nificent-ceremony ; the moſt conſiderable of the nobility, 


| 8 


both Engliſh and Norman, attended the duke on d. 


eceaſion'; Aldred in a ſhort ſpeech afked the former; 


whether they agreed to accept of William as their king; 
beate eee tht: _ amps ao 
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by which he bound himſelf to protect the church, to ad- 


miniſter juſtice, and to repreſs violence : He then anointed 
him and put the crown upon his head. There appeared 


nothing but joy in the countenance of che ſpectators: 


; But in that very moment, hens i oe the” 'Arongeſt | 
_ ſymptoms of the jealouſy and 
between the nations, and which continually n 


during the reign of this prince. The Norman ſoldiers, 
who were cons without in order to guard the church, 


| | affering-violtnce-to their duke 3 — 


aſſaulted the populace, and ſet fire to the neighbour- 


= ing houſes. The alarm was conveyed: to the nobility 


from London to Berking in Eſſex; and there r 


l bes Vital, K gy,” © 


who ſurrounded the prince; both Engliſh and Normans, 


| from the preſent danger; and it was with amen 0 


OO OSA A gegn . s. ea f. 


Dun lig r 
eee eee and by an irregular election 
of the people, but ſtill more by force of arms, retired 


ſohmilions of all-che nobility,cmina;bad-not-agianded. his 
coronation. Edric, ſirnamed the Foreſter, grand-nephew 


30. that Edric ſo. noted for his repeated acts of .perfidy | 
during the reigns of Ethelred and Edmond; earl Coxo, 

a man famous for bravery; even Edwin and Morgar, garls | 

of Mercia and Northumberland; with the other principal 
noblemen eee . * ore agate W 


1 Malmeſbury, p. 271, __ ti HE eee th | 


85 and Engliſh by equal laws g and this addition . 
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F which 
| ſents gen che opulent.men in all parts of England, who © 

-folicitous to gain the favour of their new ſovereign, 
he diſtributed great ſums among his troops, and by this 
nn 


e e eee ee iis: 
abroad, had much forwarded his ſucceſs; and he 
failed not, in return, to expreſs; his gratitude and devo- 
tion in the manner which was moſt acceptable 
He ſent Harold's ſtandard to the pope, accompanied with 


to them: 


many valuable preſents; All the conſiderable monaſteries | 


and churches in France, where prayers had been put up ' | 
for his ſucceſs, now taſted of his bounty v; The Engliſh 
s found: him well diſpoſed. to. favour their order; 
And he built a new convent near Haſtings, which he 
called Battle- Abbey, and which, on pretence of ſu pporting 
monſcs to pray for his own ſoul, and for that of Harol 
 ſerved-as a laſting memorial of his victory a. My, 
Hz introduced into England that fri execution. \ of ; 
juſtice, for which his. adminiſtration had been much 
celebrated i in \Normandy ; 3 and even during this. violent 
revolution, every diſorder or oppreſſion met with ri- 
Torcus puniſhment . His own army in particular was N 


eat nab. Order Vita p. 506. „ Gol. Pia. 
7. 206. 4 Ibid... . 4 Gul. Gemet, a Chron. Sax. 
p. 189. M. Wet, p. 226, I. Parts b. 9.  Diceto, p. 482. This con- 
vent was freed mn Monaſt. e e 
7. 311, 32. W * 
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ametls 3 ddl his hor Cabjc oe 1 


benen en affabi 


tid —— — 4 war wih the 
e eee — mma ee afeſfor, 


of whothi each e ue Vile of | 
Laage on t Barf chat Pribeug e hom he reprefented 
as an uſurper; he ſeemed willing to admit. of every — 
üble enkaſe for paſt oppefitten tc Ale Te 
teeeived — into Far bur, WHO Had carried ae agen 7 
him. *Heeahfirmedthe liberties and immunities of Lon- 

om and the other Cities of England; and appeared defirou- 
of replacing every thing on aficlent eſtablifhreltts. 
his Whole admitiſtration, lie böre the feinbfaee e thi | 
- Hiveful prince, not of the contfuerör; and the Englith 
began to flatter themſelves, tat they ha cfanged, 
the form of their government, but the ſiceeliohi'only of 
„ their ſovereigns, 4 matter Which gave therm fin!” con- 


| "Bn 'The better to reconcile his new ſubjects to his: au- 


thortty, William made a progreſs through ſome parts of 
England; and beſides Aa ſplendid” court and maſeſtie pre- 
ſence, which overawed. the people, alread 1 ſtruck with. 
| His military fame, the appearance of his clemehey and 
2 the neee en the ere eee wee the 


Yer alle Gs ener, bh ends oped be 
1 the king took care to-phice an 
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| ral power in che hands of bis Normans, and ſtill to keep © H Av 
Maden of che ford, to which, he was ſenfble, he had , 
owed his e iS to ſovereign authority. He dif- 887. 
armed the city of London and other places, which ap- 
peared moſt warlike and populous; and building citadels 
in chat capie as well as in Wincheſter, Hereford, and 
the cities heſt ſicuated for commanding the kingdom” he 
uarteted Norman ſoldiers in all of them, and leſt no 
here day power: abe to reſiſt or oppoſe him. He be- 
towed the forſeĩted eſtates on the moſt powerful of his 
captiitisy and eſtabliſhed funds for the payment of his 
ried the face of a legal tnagiſtrate, his rmilitary inſtitutions 
werd thoſe of a maſter and tyrant ; at leaſt of one, u¹wo - +» 2 
reſerved uo himſelf, eee ee nene | + 
Mg at character... H 37CCCCCC Rn LE " 
x "UP viginir and Tedity;: ens ” 
had ſo ſoothed-the'minds of the Engliſh, that he thought Nose. 
tn eg CITY a 
tulation of his ancient ſubjeRtsc | — 5 
miniſtration in the hands of his uterihe brother, 
1 Bade and of William Fitz Oſbern. March, | 
That their authority might be expoſed to leſs Uanper;'he 1 
carried ober with Rick all che moſt cpnſiderable nobllie yx, 
of England, who, while they ſer to grace his courr'hy 
their peſence and magnificent retinues, were in reality, 
hoſtages for the fidelity of che nation. Among theſe, 1 
were Edgar Atheling, Stigand the primate, "the Girls 
Edwin and-Morcar, Waltheof, the ſon of the brave tatl 
Si ward, with others, eminent for the greatneſs of chert 
Ps aa TOS ae and civil „„ 3 
where te reſided during come ere, 6p todu | 


nts 5: f/m 
—_ — hich. fruck the foreigners with aſtoniſhment, 
5 me x Nm I 
3 — the fo and erte, of ter 6 ve e 
3 | N n 


: | enim of ch rg Bot bepglionar Sing be 
SO r 


5 into againſt the government; — agy b=- 
ER — places ; and every thing ſeemed to menace 
WES a revolution as rapid as that which had placed William 
oon the throne. The hiſtorian above mentioned ho is 
. 2 panegyriſt of his maſter, nee e 

. _ the fickle and mutinous diſpoſition of the Engliſh, and 
n nan —_ and lenity en upd Fier 
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=. Eng At the hiſtorian chiefly infift on the filrer plate, bis panegyric 


15 ter. Silver was then of ten times the value, and was more than twenty times 
moe rate than at preſent; KAnn, mer luxury, plate 
Nr eee 5 | 5 
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| mans, | who, ; defying 4 * that had. 5 We ts 3 | 
ted to the yoke, envying their, riches, and grudging the . 
poſed upon their o.¹n r were deſirous 
1 oking them to a rebellion, by which they expected 
W new confiſcations and forfeitures, and to gra- 
tify thoſe: unbounded e mah. oy * ee in 
<— on. __ ru ant F 55 
Ir vident, th 


darum af Wills. ; who was alone able to curb the vie „ 

lence of his eaptains, and to overawe the mutinies of th 

Nothing indeed appears e than that 

ince, in umme monty: after the conqueſt 1 

of a great, warlike, and turbulent nation, ſnhould abſent 
himſelf in bes reviſit” his own country, which re- "ere 
mained in — aenquillicy; and was not menaced _ 

5 its neighbours; and ſhould ſo long leave his 
ſubje. eee, 1165 Pr inſolent and licentious ©. | 


his conduct, we might afcribe this meaſure to a vain e 
tation, which rendered him impatient to diſplay his pomp 
and magnificence among his ancient ſubſects. It is there- 
fore more natural to believe, that, in ſo extraordinary * 


fep, he was guided by a concealed , 
though he had thought proper at firſt to allure the a 5 1 5 SS bY 
to ſubmiſſion by the ſemblance of a legal adminiſtratin. 
he found, that he could neither fatisfy his rapacious cap: 
tains, nor ſecure his unſtable government, without far- 
ther exerting the rights of conqueſt, and ſeizing: the WE 

{ſions of the Engliſh. In order to give a-pretence for — 
this W * _——__ without Ms . 8 = e wo : 
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k | 1 A come ſenſible, though too late, of their defenceleſs con- 
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© WA v. which, he thought, could never prove danger; while 

be detained all the principal nobility in Normandy, while 

00% a great and victorious army was quartered in England, 

and while he himſelf was ſo near to ſuppreſs any tumult 

or rebellion, | But as no ancient writer has aſcribed this 

 tyrannical purpoſe to William, it ſcarcely ſeems allow- 

able, from Amar to onde _—_ an . eee 

upon him. e e eie a ee 

her acc eee ee 

ee e ob ſhed e it was the imme. 

45 diate cauſe of all the calamities which the Engliſh endured 

during this and the ſubſequent reigns,” and gave riſe to 

thoſe: mutual jealouſies and animoſities between them and 

the Normans, which were never appeaſed, till a long 

tract of time had gradually united the two nations, and 

made them one people. The inhabitants of Kent, who 

bad firſt ſubmitted to the Conqueror, were the firſt that | 
attempted to throw off the yoke: In confede! 

Euſtace, count of Bologne, nen alſo been diſguſted 

by the Normans, they made an attempt, though without 

ſucceſs, on the garriſon of Dover. r. Edric, the Foreſter, 

- whoſe poſſeſſions lay on the banks of the Severne, being 

_ provoked at the depredations of ſome Norman captains in 

his neighbourhood, formed an alliance with Blethyn and 

| _ Rowallan, two Welſh princes; and endeavoured, with 

'', their affiſtance, to repel force by force 1. But though 

. .__ theſe open hoſtilities were not very conſiderable, the diſ- 

Affection was general among the Engliſh, who had be- 


dlition, and began already to experience thoſe inſults and 
injuries, which a nation muſt always expect, that allows 
- Jtfelf to be reduced to that deſpicable ſituation. A ſecret 


© - conſpiracy was entered into to perpetrate in one day a 
bY + '® Gul, Cees, p. 263, Order, vial. S. geb. Aniſia Sher, vl. i. | 
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tior of the Normans, like that which had C n AP. | A 
be zuted upon the Danes; and the quar- Ea „ 
come (irons — that the vaſſals 1067, ³⁶ q 
„ having deſired him to head them in an in- f 
rection, and finding him reſolute in maintaining his 
bd to Wilen, ene as a traitor to his 
country. V Ee Fee hl. 
Tux king, vic of: theſe ea 8 ral 6 
 haſtened'over id England; and by his preſence, and the | 
vigorous meaſures which he purſued, diſconcerted all the W 
ſchemes of the conſpirators. Such of them as had ben i 
mote violent in their mutiny betrayed their guilt, by fly= - | | 
ing or concealing themſelves ; and the confiſcation of 
their eſtates, while-it encreaſed the number of malcon- . 
tents, both enabled William to gratify farther the-rapa- . - 
city of his Norman captains, and gave them the proſpet 
of new forfeitures and attainders. The king began to 
regard all his Engliſh ſubjects as inveterate and irre- 
claimable enemies; and thenceforth either embraced, or 
was more fully confirmed in the reſolution, of ſeizing 
their poſſeſſions, and of reducing them to the moſt abject. 
lavery. Though. the natural violence and ſeverity of his 
temper made him incapable of feeling any remorſe in the 
ont of this tyrannical purpoſe, he had art enough. 
to conceal his intention, and to preſerve ſtill ſome ap- 
pearance of juſtice in his oppreſſions. He ordered all the 
Engliſh, who had been arbitrarily expelled by the Nor- 
mans, during his abſence, to be reſtored to their eſtateg : | 1 
But at the ſame time, he impoſed a general tax on the | | 
people, that of Danegelt, which had been aboliſhed by - RS 
the Confeſlor, and which had N been extremely 5 
odious to the nation 3 3 


2 Chron, Sax. p. 173. Thie fact is a foll . that the Normans had 


committed great We and were the real cauſe of the inſurtections of the 
| Engliſh, 5 5 


a „ p. 450. Sim, Dunelm, p. 107. Am Beverl. * 127. 
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3 4 PA 3 of William. overawed the leon 
1 ww ; tata, their inſurrections were. more the reſult of an im- 
= 3 patient humour in the people, than of any regular con- 
5 ſpiracy, Which could give them a rational hope of ſueceſs 
againſt the eſtabliſhed power of the Normans. The in- 
„ habitants, of Exeter, inſtigated by Githa, mother to king 
Harold, refuſed to admit a Norman garriſon, and betak- 
ing themſelves to arms, were ſtrengthened by the acceſſion 
„ pine neichbouring inhabitants of Devor and Corn 
wal b. The king haſtened with ae ce 
revole: Or his approach, the wiſer and more conſiderable 
citizens, ſenſible of the unequal _— care __ 
pagina: fubat, and to deliver hoſtages 
ence. A ſudden mutiny of the populace 
en and William, appotritijylbivare the walls, | 
ordered the eyes of one of the hoſtages to be put out, as 
an earneſt of that ſeverity, which the rebels muſt expect, 
if they perſevered in their revolt. The inhabitants were 
anew ſeized with terror, and e at diſcretion, 
threw⸗ themſelves at the king's feet, and ſupplicated his 
* clemency and forgiveneſs. William was not deſtitute of 
5 generoſity, when his temper was not hardened either by 
policy or paſſion: He was prevailed on to pardon the re- 
bels, and he ſet guards on all the gates, in order to pre- 
vent the rapacity and inſolence of his ; ſoldiery a. Githa 
| efcaped with her treaſures to Flanders. The malcontents 
of Cornwal imitated the example of Exeter, and met with 
like treatment: And the king, having built a citadel in 
1 | that city, which he put under the command of Baldwin, 
ſon of earl Gilbert, returned to Winchefter, and diſ- 
PTE, perſed his army into their quarters. He was here joined 


"_ ER by his wife, Matilda, who had not before viſited Eng- 
EY - land, and whom he now ordered to be crowned by arch- 
bdbdbiſnop Aldred. Soon after, the brought him an acceſſon 

erde. Vital, . % ,, Ai,, 
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ty 15 family, by ths birth' of a fourth ſon, whom hee LES 5 | 
named Henry. His three elder ſons, Robert, Richard,. 
| and William, ftill reſided in Normandy, ' | 10%, - | 
Bur though the king appeared thus fortunate both in 9 
publie and domeſtic life, the diſcontents of his Engliſh 
ſubjects augmented daily; and the injuries, committed 
and ſuffered on both ſides, rendered the quarrel between 
them and the Normans abſolutely incurable. The inſo- 
lence of victorious maſters, diſperſed throughout the 
kingdom, ſeemed intolerable to the natives; and where- 
ever they found the Normans, ſeparate or aſſembled in 
ſmall bodies, they ſecretly ſet upon them, and gratified | 
their vengeance by the laughter of their enemies. But 
an inſurrection in the north drew thither the general at- 
tention, and ſeemed to threaten more important conſe- 
quences. Edwin and Morcar appeared at the head of this 
rebellion; and theſe potent noblemen, before they took _ 
arms, ſtipulated for foreign ſuccours, from their nephew | 
Blethin, prince of North-Wales, from Malcolm, king 
of Scotland, and from Sweyn, king of Denmark. Be- 
ſides the general diſcontent, which had ſeized the Eng- 
liſn; the two earls were incited to this revolt by private 
injuries. William, in order to inſure them to his inte- 
reſts, had, on his acceſſion, | promiſed his. daughter. in Io 
marriage to Edwin; but either he had never ſeriouſly x 
intended to perform this engagement, or having changed © 
his plan of adminiſtration in England from clemeney to 
rigour, he thought it was to little purpoſe, if he gained 
one family, while he enraged the whole nation. When 
| Edwin, therefore, renewed his applications, he gave him 
an abſolute denial e”- and this diſappointment, added to + 


ſo many other reaſons of diſguſt, induced that nobleman. 
and his brother to concur with their enraged countrymen, Ye 2 
B and to > make « one | general effort for bo recovery, of their W 
e rde vid, be 5% ES 5 
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ec ena v. cent liberties. - Willi cnew the importance of "IM 
F quelling an inſurrection, ſupported by h power- 
4068. ful leaders, and ſo agreeable to tlie wiſhes of che people; 
. and having his troops always in age he advanced 
dy great journies to the north. On his 2 he gave 
_ orders to fortify the caſtle of Warwick, of which he leſt 
Henry de Beaumont governor, and that of Nottingham, 
which he committed to the cuſtody of William Peverell, 
another Norman captain '. He reached York before the 
rebels were in any condition for reſiſtance, 'or were joined 
by any of the foreign ſuccours, which they expected, ex- 
cept a ſmall "reinforcement from Wales 3; and the two 
_ earls found no other means of ſafety, but having recourſe 
to the clemency of the vitor. Archil, a potent noble- 
man in thoſe parts, imitated their example, and delivered 
his ſon as an hoſtage for his fidelity b; nor were the peo- 
ple, thus deſerted by their leaders, able to make any far- 
ther reſiſtance. But the treatment, which William gave 
the chiefs, was very different from that which fell to 
the ſhare of their followers, He obſerved religiouſly the 
terms, which he had granted to the former; and allowed 
them, for the preſent, to keep poſſeſſion of their eſtates ; 
but he extended the rigors of his confiſcations over the 
latter, and gave away their lands to his foreign adven- 
turers. Theſe, planted throughout the whole country, 
and in poſſeſſion of the military power, left Edwin and 
Morcar, whom he pretended to ſpare, deſtitute of all 
ſupport, and ready to fall, whenever he ſhould think pro- 
per to command their ruin. A peace, which he made 
with Malcolm, who did him homage for Cumberland, 
. ſeemed, at the ſame time, to deprive them of all proſpes 
EE of foreign aſſiſtance . ng | 
Rigors of © THe Engliſh were now ſenſible that their 155 8 


15 — tion was intended; and that, inſtead of a ſovereign, 
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tyrant and a conqueror. Though the early confiſcation 


norant of his pretenſions, and 


preſent ruin, hoped, that they ſhould thenceforth enjoy 


without moleſtation their poſſeſſions and their dignities, 


But the ſucceflive deſtruction of ſo many other families 
convinced them, that the king intended to rely entirely 


on the ſupport and affections of foreigners; and they 
| foreſaw new forfeitures, attainders, and acts of violence, 


as the neceſſary reſult of this deſtruQive plan of admini- 


| ftration, They obſerved, that no Engliſhman poſſeſſed 


his confidence, or was intruſted with any command or 


authority; and that the ſtrangers, whom a rigorous diſ- 


cipline could have but ill reftrained, were encouraged in 


their inſolence and tyrann y againſt them. The eaſy ſub- 
miſſion of the kingdom on its firſt invaſion had expoſed 
the natives to contempt ; the ſubſequent proofs of their 


animoſity and reſentment had made them the object of 


hatred; and they were now deprived of every expedient, 


E « _ 
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whom ann had 3 to gain by their ſubmiſſions, they o H H AP 
had tamely ſurrendered themſelves, without reſiſtance, to a 


of Harold's followers might ſeem iniquitous ;\ being in- 

flicted on men who had never ſworn fealty to the duke of 
Normandy; who were i 
who only fought in defence of the government, which 
they themſelves had eſtabliſhed in their own country: 
Yet were theſe rigors, however contrary to the ancient: 
Saxon laws, excuſed on account of the urgent neceſſities 
of the prince ; and thoſe who-were not involved in the 


/ 


by ch they could hope to make themſelves either re- 


ſenſe of this diſmal fituation, many Engliſhmen fled into 


their native liberties '. Edgar Atheling himſelf, dreading 


garded or beloved by their ſovereign. Impreſſed with the 


i Order, Vil, p. Ses. M. Wet. 7425. M. PR pe 4 Sim. Dune _ 
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dt 


foreign countries, with an intention of paſſing their lives 
abroad free from oppreſſion, or of returning on a favour- 
able opportunity to affiſt their friends in the recovery of 


vo, 


8 patrie, a powerful Northumbrian, to eſcape with him into 
1 1068. Scotland; and he carried thither his two ſiſters Margaret 
=: © ual Chittina. They were well received by Malcolm, 
 -  - who ſoon after eſpouſed Margaret, the elder ſiſter; and 
. _ partly with a view of ſtrengthening his kingdom by the 
|  acceſhon of ſo many ſtrangers, partly in hopes of em- 
. ploying them againſt the growing power of William, he 
5 gave great countenance to all the Engliſh exiles. Many 
e them ſettled there; and laid the foundation of families 
which afterwards made a figure in that kingdom. 
" WriLz the Engliſh ſuffered under theſe oppreſſions, | 
even the foreigners were not much at their eaſe ; but find- 
5 ing themſelves ſurrounded on all hands by 3 ene- 
mies, ho took every advantage againſt them, and menaced 
| them with ſtill more bloody effects of the public reſent- 
f they began to wiſh again for the tranquillity and 
ſecurity of their native country, Hugh de Grentmeſnil, 
and Humphrey de Tel iol, though entruſted with great 
commands, deſired to be diſmiſſed the ſervice ; and ſome 
others imitated their. example: A deſertion which was 
highly reſented by the king, and which he puniſhed by | 
. the confiſcation of all their poſſeſſions in England *, k. But 
William 8 bounty to his followers could not fail of allur- 
5 ing many new. adventurers into his ſervice ; and the rage 
_ 8 5 the vanquiſhed Engliſh ſerved anly to excite the atten- 
— "tion. of, the king and thoſe warlike chiefs, and keep : 
= -* them in readineſs to ſuppreſs every commencement 0h do- 
N xehellion or en en. Ae LINED 


| | ma. Ar. 1 not . e before. they. found. occupation for 


= mae, their proweſs and military conduct. Godwin, Edmond, 
=_ and Magnus, three ſons of Harold, had immediately . 
'> Hh defeat at Haſtings, ſought a retreat in Ireland ; * . 
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princes of that country, . i on: = 
n and they hoped that all the exiles from Den- OT 

| mark, Scotland, and Wales, aſſiſted by forces from theſe 
ſeveral countries, would at once commence hoſtilities, and 

rouze the indignation of the Engliſh againſt their haughty. 
conquerors. / They landed in Devonſhire; but found 

Brian, ſon of the count of Britanny, at the head of ſome 

foreign troops, ready to oppoſe them; and being defeated 

in ſeveral actions, they were obliged to retreat to their 

ſhips, and to return with great loſs to Ireland l. The. 

efforts of the Normans were now directed to the north, 

where affairs had fallen into the utmoſt confuſion. Ihe 
more impatient of the Northumbrians had attacked Ro- 


bert de Comyn, who was appointed governor of Dur- 


ham; and gaining the advantage over him from his ne- 
gligence, they put him to death in that city, with ſeven _ 
hundred of his followers n. This ſucceſs animated the ' 
inhabitants of York, who riſing in arms, flew Robert 
Fitz-Richard, their governor v; and beſieged in the caſtle 
William Mallet, on whom the command now devolved, 


A little after, the Daniſh troops landed from 300 veſſels: 


Oſberne, brother to king Sweyn, was entruſted with the. 


command of theſe forces, and he was accompanied by 


Harold and Canute, two ſons of that monarch, Edgar hg 
Atheling appeared from Scotland, and brought along with . 
him Coſpatric, Waltheof, Siward, Bearne, Merleſwain, 
Adelin, and — 45 leaders, who, partly from the hopes 
which they gave of Scottiſh ſuccours, partly from their | 
authority i in thoſe parts, eaſily perſuaded the warlike and 


diſcontented Northumbrians to join the inſurrection. 


5 Mallet, that he might better provide for the defence of the 5 
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eng ente ver, dat dre l . ouſes, which W 
3 guous; but this expedient proved the immediate cauſe of 
2663: his deſtruction. The flames, ſpreading into the neigh- 
Pouring ſtreets, reduced the whole city to aſhes : The 
© enraged inhabitants, aided by the Danes, took: advantage 
of the confuſion to attack the eaſtle, which they carried 
4 by: affault; and the garriſon, to the n of. 3 . 
8 was put to the ſword without merey d. 80 
Ius ſucceſs proved a ſignal eee par of . 
5 land, and gave the people an opportunity of ſnowing their 
malevolence to the Normans. Hereward, a nobleman in 
Eaſt-Angla, celebrated for valour, aſſembled his follow- 
ers, and taking ſhelter in the Iſle of Ely, made inroads on 
all the neighbouring country v. The Engliſh in the 
counties of Somerſet and Dorſet roſe in arms, and aſſaulted 
Miontacute, the Norman governor; while the inhabitants 
of Cornwal and Devon inveſted Exeter, which, from the 
memory of William's clemency, ſtill remained faithful 
to him. Edric, the Foreſter, calling in the affiſtance of 
the Welſh, laid ſiege to Shrewſbury, and made head 
againſt earl Brient and Fitz - Oſberne, who commanded in 
thoſe quarters 2. The Engliſh every where, repenting 
their former eaſy ſubmiſſion, ſeemed determined to make 
by concert one great effort for the recovery of their li- 
berty, and for the expulſion of their oppreſſorfs. 
WII IIAM, undiſmayed amidſt this ſcene of confuſion, 
ED. aſſembled his forces, and animating them with the pro- 
ipect of new confiſcations'and forfeitures, he marched 
Rs " againſt the rebels in the north, whom he regarded as the 
moſt formidable, and whoſe defeat he knew would ſtrike 
2 terror into all the other malcontents. Joining policy to 


F fer, Arr e his Ie to weaken the ene- | 
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| ann ws Hoy preſents, and by offering him the liberty 
datt, to e eee 


archer ee into Denmark; Coſpatrie, in deſpair 


of ſucceſs, imitated 3 making his ſub- 
1 e king, a d paying a ſum of money as an 


a Hs Swe n ee of Northumberland. 


Waltheof, -who long defended York with great courage, 


was allured with this appearance of clemency ;/ and / as 


William knew how to eſteem valour even in an enemy, 


that nobleman had no reaſon to repent of this confidence. 
Even Edric, compelled by neceſſity, made ſubmiflions to 
the Conqueror, and received forgi veneſs, which was ſoon 
after followed by ſome degree of truſt and favour. Mal- 
colm, coming too late to ſupport his confederates, was 
conſtrained to retire; and all the Engliſh rebels in other 
parts, except Hereward, who ſtill kept in his faſtneſſes, 


diſperſed themſelves, and left the Normans undiſputed 


maſters of the kingdom. Edgar Atheling, with his fol- 
lowers, ſought in a N in eee en the * 
nenen e 08 


ion the «Ai 9 of William towards the 


on, was received into favour, 


e 


1070. 


Engliſh leaders proceeded only from artifice, or from his Tv 74 
eſteem of. individuals: His heart was hardened againſt all veramenty, 


compaſſion towards the people; and he ſerupled no mea- 
e owever violent or ſevere, which ſeemed requiſite 
to ſupport his plan of tyrannical adminiſtration. Sen- 


ſible of the reſtleſs diſpoſition of the Northumbrians, he 
determined to incapacitate them ever after from giving ; 
: him deat wo and he . * for laying r 
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0 * A. ee that fertile country, ed de i 
us, lies between the Humber and eee The 

* Houſes were reduced to aſhes by the mercileſs Normans ; 
. the cattle ſeized and driven away; the inſtruments of huſ- 
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bandry deſtroyed; and the inhabitants compelled either 


| to ſeek for a ſubſiſtence in the®#ſouthern parts of Scot- 


land, or if they lingered in England, from a relu 


| abandon their ancient habitations, they periſhed miſerably | 


in the woods from cold and hunger. The lives of a hun- 
dred thouſand. perſons are computed to have been ſacri- 
ficed to this ſtroke of barbarous policy v, which, by ſeek- 
ing a remedy for a temporary evil, thus inflicted a laſting 


wound on the power and populouſneſs of the nation. 


Bor William, finding himſelf. entirely 'maſter of a 


people, who had given him ſuch ſenſible proofs of their 


impotent rage and animoſity, now reſolved to proceed to 
extremities againſt all the natives of England; and to 
reduce them to a condition, in which they ſhould no 

longer be formidable to his government. The inſurrec- 
tions and "conſpiracies in ſo many parts of the kingdom 
had involved the bulk of the landed proprietors, more or 
leſs, in the guilt of treaſon; and the king took advantage 
of executing againſt them, with the utmoſt- rigour, the 
laws of forfeiture and attainder, Their lives were oi 
deed commonly ſpared ; but their eſtates were cond 


And either annexed to the royal demeſnes, een e 


with the moſt profuſe bounty on the Normans and other 


ö foreigners » v. While the king's declared intention was to 


depreſs or rather entirely extirpate the Engliſh gentry *, *„ 


it is e to believe that ee the form el juſtice woul 
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be obſerved-in choſe violent proceedings ® z and that any o . „ 
ſuſpicions ſerved as the moſt undoubted proofs of guilt „ 
againſt a people thus devoted to deſtruction. It was crime ey : of 
ſufficient in an Engliſhman' to be opulent or noble or 1 
powerful; and the policy of the king, concurring with ell 
the rapacity of foreign adventurers, eee eee 
tal revolution in the landed 7 of the kingdom. 
Ancient and honourable Fanden were reduced to beg- 
gary; the nobles themſelves were every where treated 
with ignominy and contempt; they had the mortification 
of ſeeing their caſtles and manors poſſeſſed by. Normans. 
of the meaneſt birth and loweſt ſtations”; and they found 
themſelves carefully excluded from bs road, which led. 
either to riches or preferment * 1 
As power naturally follows property; this PAR FORE leech 
alone gave great ſecurity to the foreigners ; but William, ag AE: 
by the new inſtitutions which he eſtabliſhed, took alſo 
care to retain for ever the military authority in thoſe 
hahds, which had enabled him to ſubdue the kingdom. 
He introduced into England the feudal law, which Re... 
found eſtabliſhed in France and Normandy, and. which, | 
during that age, was the foundation both of the ſtability . .. 
and of the diſorders, in moſt of the monarchical govern- 
ments of Europe. He divided all the lands of England, 
with very few exceptions, beſide the royal demeſnes, es. on. 
| baronies ; z and he conferred theſe, with the reſ- rvation = "0. 
ſtated ſervices and payments, on the moſt conſiderable of : 
his adventurers. Theſe great barons, who held imme- 
diately of the crown, ſhared out a great part of their 
lands to other foreigners, who were denominated knights 5 „ 
or vaſſals, and who paid their lord the ſame duty and fub- _. © = 
miſſion in peace and war, which he himſelf owed to his 
lovereignes The whole kingdom W tt about 700 Rn 
e See note [H] at the end of the volume. 3 * Order. Vitaliz, EST. 
p. 521. M. Weſt, P. 229. = y See note 51. at the end of tha 


volume, | 
| chief 
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r Trans were admitted into th firſt rank, 


10% the few; who retained” their 


; y, were glad 
o be received into wary _ and under the protection 


thay had received free from their anc: _ 
mixture of Engliſh, which entered into ils der or mi- 
litary fabric, (for it partook « of both ſpecies) was ſo re- 
ſtrained by ſubordination under the foreigners, that the 
Norman dominion ſeemed now to be fixed on the moſt 
durable baſis, and to defy all the efforts of its enemies. 
Tx better to unite the parts of the government, and 
to bind them into, one ſyſtem, which might. ſerve both for 
defence againſt foreigners, and for the ſupport of domeſtic 
"quit. William reduced. the eccleſiaſtical revenues 
under the ſame feudal law); and though he. had courted 
the church on his firſt invaſion and acceflion, he now 
| ſubjected it to fervices, which the clergy regarded as a 
grievous flavery, and as totally unbefitting their profeſ- 
Hon. The biſhops and abbots were obliged, when re- 
quired, to. furniſh to the king during war a number of 
knights or military tenants, proportioned to the-extent of 
property poſſeſſed by each ſee or abbey ; and'they were 
liable; in cafe of failure, to the ſame penalties \ which were 
exacted from the laity v. The pope and the eccl eccleſiaſtics | 
1 exclaimed againſt this tyranny, as they called it; but the 
king's authority was ſo well eſtabliſhed over the army, 
who held every thing from his bounty, that ſuperſtition 
\ itſelf, even in that age, when it was moſt prevalent, was 
conſtrained to bend under his ſuperior influence. 


1 


2 Order Vitel. p. 523. Secretum Abbatis, apud Sefden, Titles of Honor 
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lent, would be covered by his great ſucceſſes, and be 
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Bor as the great body of the clergy were ſtill natives, © 123 
the king had e EIA e, Mai gain. 
ſentment :; He therefore uſed the precaution of [expelling 
the Engliſh: from all the conſiderable dignities, and of ad- 
vancing foreigners. in their place. The part ality. of the © 
Confeffor towards the Normans had been ſo great, that, 
aided by their ſuperior learning, it had promoted them 
to many of the ſees in England; and even before the 
period of the conqueſt, ſcarcely more than ſix or ſeven of 
the prelates were natives of the country. But among 
theſe was Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury; a man, 
who, by bis addreſs and vigour, by the greatneſs of his 
family on alliances, by the extent of his poſſeſſions, as 
well as. by. the dignity. of his, office, and his authority 
over the Engliſh, gave jealouſy to the king ©. Though 
William had, on his acceſſion, affronted this prelate, by 
employing the archbiſhop*of York to officiate at his con- 
ſecration, he was careful, on other occaſions, to load him 
with honours and careſſes, and to avoid giving him far- 
ther offence, till the opportunity ſhould offer of effectuat- 
ing his final deſtruction . The ſuppreſſion of the late 1 
rebellions, and the total ſubjection of the Engliſh, made 
him. hope, that an attempt againſt Stigand, however vio :- 


overlooked amidſt the other important revolutions, which 
affected ſo deeply the property and liberty of the king- - 3 
dom. Vet, notwithſtanding theſe great advantages, he =. 
did not think it ſafe to violate the reverence: uſually paid _ f 
to the primate, but under cover of a new: ſuperſtition, 
which he was the . eee of eee g „ 
England. 7 Fo af 
_ nar Sn Wet io 15 5 papaey ho ac © 
human, zower, had gradually diffuſed itſelf from, the city, | 
and court of Rome z and WAGs during that age, much 
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1. revalen ſouthern than in the northern Wg 
8 of tg ee Alexander, who had aſſiſted Wil- 
1070. liam in his conqueſts, naturally expected, that the French 

and Normans would import into England, the ſame re- 


E DE: verence for his ſacred character, with which they were 
1 imbued in their own country; ind would break the ſpi- 
4 2 I 5 ritual, a8 well as civil independancy of the Saxons, who 


had hitherto. conducted their eccleſiaſtical government, 
with an acknowledgment indeed of primacy in the ſee of 
; Rome, we without much idea of its title to dominion or 
authority. As ſoon; therefore, as the Norman prince 
. K fully eſtabliſhed on the throne, the pope diſpatched 

Erxmenfroy, biſhop of Sion, as his legate into England; 

ET Wt prelate was the firſt, that had ever appeared with 
| chat character in any part of the Britiſh iſlands. The 
_ king, though he was probably led by principle to pay 
this ſubmiſſion to Rome, determined, as is uſual, to em- 
plwKẽły the incident as à means of ſerving his political pur- 
pioſes, and of degrading thoſe Engliſh prelates, who were 
become obnoxious to him. The legate ſubmitted to be- 
2 come the inſtrument of his tyranny ; and thought, that 

the more violent the exertion of power, the more cer- 

- tainly did it confirm the authority of that court, from 
Which he derived his commiſſion. He ſummoned; there- 
fore, a council of the prelates and abbots at Wincheſter ; 
and being aſſiſted by two cardinals, Peter and John, he 
cited before him Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to 
anſwer for his conduct. The primate was acuſed of 
three crimes; the holding of the ſee of Wincheſter to- 
gether with that of Canterbury; the officiating in the 
pall of Robert, his predeceſſor ; and the having received 
bis own pall from Benedict IX. who was afterwards de- 
" n for nn, and for intruſion into. the * 
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firſt had been a practice not unuſual in Tupland, and W 26ã¼—— 
never any where ſubjected to a higher penalty than à re- 0% 
ſignation of one of the ſees; the ſecond was a pure cere- 
monial; and as Benedict was the only pope who then 
officiated, and his acts were never repealed, all the pres 
lates of the church, eſpecially code ho lay at a diſtances | 
were excuſuble for making their applications to him. 
Stigand's ruin, however; was reſolved on, and was pro- 
ſecuted with great ſeverity. The legate degraded him 
from his dignity: The king confiſcated his eſtate, and 

caſt him into priſon, where he continued, in poverty and 
want, during the temainder of his life. Eike rigour was 3 
exerciſed againſt the other Engliſh prelates : *Apttag 
biſhop of Seleſey, and Agelmare, of Elmham, were des- 
poſed by the legate, and impriſoned by the king: Many 
conſiderable abbots ſliared the ſame fate: Egelwin, biſhop 
of Durham; fled the kingdom: Wulſtan, of Worceſter, 
à man of ah inoffenſive character, was the only Engliſh 
prelate that eſcaped this general proſcription*; and res 
mained in poſſeſſion of his dignity. Aldred, archbiſhop | 
of York, who Had fet the crown on William? s head, had 
died a little before of grief and vexation, and had left | 
his malediction to that prince on account of the breach 1 
of his coronation cath, and of the extreme tyranny with 
which, he ſaw, be was determined to treat -his N 
ſubjeds e e 

Ir was a fixed int! in "this "TY a well as in ſome 

of the Bet nog "that no native of this. iſland me | 


k Briinotich MINE: that Wulgan * ith 65a * the ſynod; bot 5. | 
fuſing to deliver bis paſtoral ftaff and ring to any but the perſon from whom 
he firſt received it, he went immediately to king Edward's tomb, and ſtruck 
the ſlaff fo deeply into the flobe, that none but himſelf was abls to pull it ot: 
Upon which he was allowed tu keep his biſhopric. This inſtan ee may ſerve, 
inſtead of many, as a ber v of the monkiſh miracles. See alſo the Hands 
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e n Nieser be advanced es any dignity, ccl« | 
mes military: The king therefore, 1 — in | 
2070, promoted Lanfranc, -a Milaneſe monk, celebrated for his 
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learning and piety, to the vacant ſee. This prelate was 


rigid in defending the prerogatives of his ſtation; and 
aſter a long proceſs before the pope, he obliged Thomas, 


a Norman monk, who had been appointed to the ſee of 
York, to acknowledge the primacy of the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury. Where ambition can be ſo happy as to co- 


ver its enterprizes, even to the perſon himſelf, under the 
appearance of principle, it is the moſt incurable and in- 


flexible of all human paſſions. Hence Lanfranc's zeal 
in promoting the intereſts of the papacy, by which he 


xelf augmented his own authority, was indefatigable; 


5 and met with proportionable ſucceſs. The devoted at- 
tachment to Rome continually encreaſed in England; and | 


being favoured by the ſentiments of the conquerors, as 
well as by the monaſtic eſtabliſhments formerly intro- 
duced by Edred and by Edgar, it ſoon reached. the ſame + 
height, at which it had, during ſome time, ſtood in 
France and Italy l. It afterwards went much farther; 


| being favoured by that very remote fituation, which had 


at firſt obſtructed its progreſs ; and being leſs checked by 
knowledge and a liberal education, which were ſtill ſome- 


| what more common in the ſouthern. countries. 


Tux prevalence of this ſuperſtitious ſpirit became dan- 


| gerous to ſome of William's ſucceſſors, and incommo- 

dious to moſt of them: But the arbitrary ſway of this 

king over the Engliſh, and his extenſiye authority over 
- oe foreigners, kept him from feeling any immediate in- 
conveniencies from it. He retained the church. in great 
 fubjeRion, as well as his lay ſubjects; and would allow 
none, of whatever characte ater, to diſpute his ſovereign will 


d Ingulf, p. 70, 17. 1 M. Weſt. p,228, Lanfrane wrote in 
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him, and be ratified by his authority: Even bulls or let- 
ten from Rome could-not legally be produced, till they 
8 the ſame ſanction: And none of his miniſters or 
| barons, whatever offences they were guilty of, could be 
- ſubjeſted to ſpiritual cenſures, till he himſelf had given 
his conſent to their excommunication *, Theſe regula- 
tions were. worthy of a ſovereign, and kept united - the 
civil and eccleſiaſtical powers, which the principles, intro 
duced by this e himſelf, had an immediate rendency | 
to ſeparate, 
Bur the Engliſh had the cruel mortification' to - 
that their king's authority, however acquired or however 
extended, was all employed in their oppreſſion; and that 


the ſcheme of their fubjeAtion, attended with every eir- | 


cumſtance of inſult and indignity ', was deliberate} ly 
formed Lf the prince; and wantonly proſecuted by his 
followers”, William had eyen entertained the difficult 
project of totally aboliſhing the Engliſh language; and, 
for that purpoſe, he ordered, that, in all ſchools through- 
out the kingdom, the youth ſhould be inſtructed in the 
French tongue, a ptactice which was continued from cuſ- 
tom till after the reign. of Edward III. and was never 
indeed totally diſcontinued in England. The pleadings 
in the ſupreme courts of judicature were in French ® ; 
The deeds were often drawn in the fame language: The 
laws were compoſed. in that idiom 0 : No other tongue 


| was uſed at court ; N Runen 8 
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CH. my P. their own country, affected to excel in that foreign dias 


ies. From this attention of William, and from the ex- 
10%. tenſiye foreign dominions, long annexed to the crown of 
England, proceeded that mixture of French, Which is at 
preſent to be found in the Engliſh tongue, and which 
_ compoſes the greateſt and beſt part of our language. But 
amidſt thoſe endeavours to depreſs the Engliſh nation, the 
king, moyed by the remonſtrances'of ſome of his prelates, 
and by the AL Sr deſires of the people, reſtored a few of 
the laws of king Edward * ; which, though ſeemingly of no 
great conſequence fowards the protection of general Iiber- 
ty, gave them extreme ſatisfaction, as a memorial of their 
Ancient goverument, and an unuſual mark of complai- 
ane in their imperious conquerors: po OE 


” 
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40. Taz Kander of the two pe. e Morcar 1 Ed. 
uin, became now. very difagreeable. Though they had 
9 retained their allegiance, during this general inſurrection 

+ * of their countrymen, they had not gained the king's con- 
5 | fidence, and they found themſelves expoſed to the malig- 
nity of the courtiers, who envied them on account of 

their opulence and greatneſs, and at the ſame time in- 

volved them in that general contempt which they enter- 

tained for the Engliſh. Senſible that they had entirely 

Toft their dignity, and could not even hope to remain 

| long in ſafety; they determined, though too late, to ſhare 
s _ the ſame fate with their colintrymen. While Edwin re- 
| tired to his eſtate in the north, with a view of commen- 
eing an inſurreckion, Morcar 38 ſhelter in the Iſle of 

Ely with the brave Hereward, x who, ſecured by the inac- 

ae ſituation” of the place, fill defended himſelf 

again | the Normans. But this attempt ſerved only to 

accelerate the ruin of the-few Engliſh, who had hitherto 

been able to — their rank or bortune during the 
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15 2 Ifte of Ely; and having ſurrounded Ly 


bottomed , boats, and made a cauſeway through the 17 


to the extent of two miles, he. obliged the re- 
bels to ſurrender at diſcretion. Hereward alone forced his 
way, ſword in hand, through the enemy; and ſtill con- 
tinued his hoſtilities by ſea againſt the Normans, till at 
laſt William, charmed with his brayery, received him i imo 
favour, and reſtored him to his eſtate. Earl Morcar, an 
Egelwin, biſhop of Durham, who. had joined the mal- 
contents, were thrown into, priſon, and the latter ſoon 
| after died. in confinement, _ Edwin, attempting to make 
his eſcape into Scotland, was betrayed | by ſome of his 
| followers and was killed by a party of Normans, t to 
the great affliction of the Engliſh, and even to that of 
| William, who paid a tribute of generous 1 tears to the me-. 
mory of this gallant and beautiful youth, The king "of 
Scotland, in hopes of profiting by theſe convulſions, had, 
| fallen upon the northern counties; but on the approach 


of \ William he retired; and when the king entered his 
country, he was glad to make peace, and to pay the uſual | 
homage to. the Engliſh crown. To complete the. king's | 


proſperity, . Edgar Athelin 54 himſelf, deſpairing « of ſucceſs, 
and weary of a fugitiye life, ſubmitted to his enemy U 

receiving a decent penſion for his ſubſiſtance, was per- 
mitted to live in England unmoleſted. But theſe acts of 


generoſity towards the leaders were diſgraced, as uſual, 
by William's rigour againſt the inferior malcontents. 
He ordered the hands be lopt off, and the eyes to be put | 


out, of many. of the priſoners, whom. he had taken in 
the Ille of Ely; and he diſperſed: them in that miſerable 
bar. e the ee a8 eee of his 
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of Heber „ the mn, fallen under the dominion of 
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== /the Weine, diſſatisfied with the Norimin government, 

573, and inifigated by Fulk count of Anjoi, who had fome 

| pretenifionis to the ſucceſſion, now rofe in rebellion, and 
expelled. the magiſtrates, whom the king Had placed over 

then. The full fettlement of England afforded him lei- 

| fure fo puniſh this infult on his authority ; but being un- 

ned to femope his Norman forces from this illand, 

3 carried, over a confi derable army, compoſed almoſt en- 

| ure of Engliſh, And j joining them to ſome troops levied 


1 


in ! rn he entered the revolted province. The 
. lich appeared ambitious of diſtinguiſhing themſelves 
+7 on * APE „ and of . retrieving that character of Va- 
J out, "which hac long been national” among them ; but 
which. their late cafy "fubjedlion under the Ne had 
1 157 degraded and obſcured. Perhaps too they hoped 
by their zeal and adivity, they might recover the 
1 of their ſovereign, as as their anceſtors had for- 
merly, b like n means, gained the affections of Canute; 
1d migh it conquer bis inveterate pre rejudices in favour of 
ry own po} root The king's military conduct, ſe- 
conded by theſe brave troops, Bens oyercatne all oppoſition 
n Maine : The inhabitants were obliged to ſubmit, and 
the count of Anjou relinquiltied his pret 8 


* 2074. Bur Wiz theſe tranfaQtions, ih FO ment 
—— Eiigtaid was greatly diſturbed; and that too by mot 
— foreigtiers, who owed every Thing to the King's 

| ES. bounty, and who were the ſole object of Bis friendſtvp 

and regatd. The Norman barons; ' who Rad engaged 

Wien r duke in the cbnqueſt o England, were 
men of the möſt independant ſpirft; and though they | 

obeyed their leader in the field, they would have regarded 
woith diſdain the richeſt acquiſitions, had they been re- 
© quired, in return, tofubmit, in their civil government, to 
| * * one man. * 8 
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over the Engliſh, and often impelled by the neceſſity . 
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his affairs, had prompted him to ftretch his authority over 20. 
the Normans themſelves, beyond what the free genius of 


that victorious people could eaſily bear. The diſcontents 
were become general among thoſe. haughty nobles; and 
even Roger, earl of Hereford, ſon and heir of Fitz- 
Oſberne, the king's chief favourite, was ſtrongly infected 
with them. This nobleman, intending to marry his ſiſter 
to Ralph de Guader, earl of Norfolk, had thought it his 


duty to inform the king of his purpoſe, and to deſire the 


royal conſent; but meeting with a refuſal, he proceeded 
neyertheleſs to complete the nuptials, and aſſembled all his 
friends, and thoſe of Guader, to attend the ſolemnity. 

The two earls, diſguſted by the denial of their que 
and dreading William's reſentment for their diſobedience, 
here prepared meaſures for a revolt; and during the gaiety 
of the feſtival, while the company was heated with wine, 
they opened the deſign to their gueſts, They inveighed 
againſt the arbitrary conduct of the king; his tyranny | 
over the Engliſh, whom they affected on this occaſion to 
commiſerate; his imperious behaviour to his barons: of the 
nobleſt birth; and his apparent intention of reducing the 
victors and the vanquiſhed to a like ignominious ſervi- 
tude, - Amidſt their complaints, the indignity of ſub- 
mitting to a baſtard * was not forgot; the certain proſpect 
of ſucceſs in a revolt, by the aſſiſtance of the Danes and 
the diſcontented Engliſh, was inſiſted on; and the whole 
company, inflamed with the ſame ſentiments, acid watmend 
| by the jollity of the entertainment, entered, by a ſolemn 
engagement, into the deſign of ſhaking off che royal au- 
—__ Even ws an, A On 
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earldom of Dunbar from the bounty of Malcolm; Wal- 


Engliſh, inſtead of being alleviated by that event, would 


ne his concurrence towards its ſucceſs, 1 
Tuts nobleman, the laſt of the Engliſh, who, for 
Gomes generations, - poſſeſſed any power or authority, had, 
after his capitulation at York, been received into favour 
by the Conqueror; had even married Judith, niece to 
that prince; and had been r to the earldoms of 
Huntingdon and Northampton . Coſpatric, earl of 
Northumberland, having, on e new diſguſt from 
William, retired into Scotland, where he received the 


5 _ was appointed his ſucceſſor in that important com- 
„and ſcemed ſtill to poſſeſs the confidence and 
Friendſhip of his ſovereign . But as he was a man of 
generous principles, and loved bis country, it is pro- 
bable, that the tyranny exerciſed over the Engliſh lay 
7 heavy upon his mind, and deſtroyed all the ſatisfaction, 
which he could reap from his own grandeur and advance- 
ment. When a proſpect, therefore, was opened of re- 
trieving their liberty, he haſtily embraced it; while the 
fumes of the liquor, and the ardour of the company, 
prevented him from reflecting on the conſequences of that 
raſh attempt. But after his cool judgment returned, he 
foreſaw, that the conſpiracy of thoſe diſcontented barons 
Was not likely to prove ſucceſsful againſt the eftabliſhed 
power of William; or if it did, that the ſlavery of the 


become more grievous, under a multitude of foreign 
leaders, factious and ambitious, whoſe union and whoſe 
diſcord would be equally oppreſſive to the people. Tor- 
mented with theſe reflections, he opened his mind to his 
wife, Judith, of whoſe fidelity he entertained no ſuſpi- 
cion, but who, having ſecretly fixed her affections on 
another, took this opportunity of ruining her eaſy and 
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Lanftane, on whoſe probity and judgment he had a great 


reliance : He was perſuaded by the prelate, that he owed 
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no fidelity to thoſe rebellious barons, who had by ſur- 


priſe- gained his conſent to a crime; that his firſt = 
was to his ſovereign and benefactor,” his next to him 

and his family; and that, if he ſeized not the opportunity 
of making atonement” for his guilt, by revealing it, the 
temerity of the conſpirators was ſo great, that they would 
give ſome” other perſon the means of acquiring the merit 
of the diſcovery.” Waltheof, convinced by theſe argu- 
ments, « Went over to earn Ads but, een de was 


deep _ Willian's $ mind, and had de N 
of her huſband's zentance. [37 Wannen Ad 
Tur conſpirators, ln of f Walthos aa b 
immediately concluded their deſign to be betray ell A 


they flew to arms, before their ſchemes were ripe for exe 


eution, and before the arrival of the Danes, in whoſe aid 
chey placed their chief confidence. The earl of Hereford 
was checked by Walter de Lacy, a gfeat baron in thoſe 


parts, Who, ſupported by the biſhop of Worceſter and te 


abbot of Eveſham, raiſed ſome forces, and prevented the 
earl from paffing the Severne, or advancing i into the heart 
'of the kingds 1. The earl of Norfolk was defeated at 


Fagadun, near Cambridge, by Odo, the regent, aſſiſted 
by Richard de Bienfaite, and William de Warrenne, the 


bro juſticiaries,” »The — — 
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mark; where the Daniſh fleet, which had made an 
unſucceſsful attempt upon the coaſt of England t, ſoon 


baniſhed, or taken priſoners . Ralph retired. in deſpair 
to Britanny, aa re., and extenſiye 
„eee, 3 ii Ie ee ©) WMitebn "42246 

Tux king, ws haſtened. over 69: England, in order to 
dupprets the inſurrection, found, that nothing remained 
but the puniſhment of the criminals, which he executed 
with great ſeverity. Many of the rebels were hanged; 
ſome had their eyes put out; others their hands aut off. 
But William, agreeably to his uſual maxims, ſhowed 
more lenity to their leader, the earl of Hereford, who 
was only condemned to a forfeiture of his eſtate, and to 
impriſonment during pleaſure. The king — even 
diſpoſed to remit this laſt part of the puni ent 
not Roger, by a freſh inſolence, eee eee 
his confinemenit perpetual. But Waltheof, being an 
Engliſhman, was not treated with ſo much humanity; 
though his guile, always much inferior to that of the 
other conſpirators, was atoned for by an early repentance 
and return to his duty, William, inſtigated by his niece, 


as well as by his rapacious courtiers, who longed for ſo 
rich a forfeiture, ordered him to be tried, condemned, and 


29th Aprh. executed. The Engliſh, who conſidered this nobleman 
2s che laſt reſource of their nation, grievouſly lamented 
his fate, and fancied that miracles were wrought by his 
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the reſt of her life in contempt, remorſe, and miſery, 
Norns remained to complete William's fatisfaction 
but the puniſhment of Ralph de Guader; and he haſtened 


over to Normandy, in order to gratify his vengeance on 


that criminal. | But though the conteſt ſeemed very un- 


equal between a private nobleman and the king of England, 


Ralph was ſo well ſupported both by the earl of Britanny 
and the King of France, that William, after beſieging 
him for ſome time in Dol, was obliged to abandon the 

enterprise, and make with thoſe powerful princes a peace, 
in which Ralph himſelf. was included. England, during 
his abſence, remained in tranquillity. z. and nothing re- 
markable occurred, except two. eccleſiaſtical. ſynods, 


which were ſummoned, one at London, another at Win- 
cheſter, In the former, the precedency among the epiſco- 


pal ſees ws ſettled, and the ſeat of ſome of them was 
removed from ſmall villages to the moſt conſiderable town 
vithin the dioceſe... eee 
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1 indultry ay neckverance ire n with — 
which the popes had been treaſuring up powers and pre- bout e 
tenſions during ſo many ages of ignorance ; while each titurs. | 


pontiff employed every fraud for advaneing purpoſes of 
imaginary piety, and cheriſhed all claims which might 


turn to the advantage of his ſucceſſors, though he him- 


ſelf could not expect eyer to reap any benefit from them. 
All this! immenſe ſtore of ſpiritual and civil authority was 


now. devolved on Gregory VII. of the name of Hilde= 
brand, the molt enterpriſing pontiff that had ever filled | 


that thait, and the leaſt reſtrained by fear, decency, or 


moderation. Not content with ſhaking off the yoke of the 

emperors, who had hitherto exerciſed. the. power of ap- 

A the pope on ry vacancy, or at leaſt of 2 | 
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Te infainous Judith; falling toon after under the king's #4 2. | 
diſpleaſute, was abandoned by all the world, and paſſed 
1075. 
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by e le erde, he-undertook the arduous taſk- of entirely 


2076, 


e. 


disjoining the eccleſiaſtical from the civil power, and of 


reh profane laymen from the right which they had 

umed, of filling the vacancies of biſhoprics, abbies, 
and other ſpiritual dignities v. The ſovereigns, who had 
long exerciſed this power, 4s who: had acquired it, not 
by encroachments on the church, but on the people, to 
whom it originally belonged - , made great oppoſition to 
this claim of the court of Rome; and Henry IV. the 
reigning emperor, defended this prerogatiye of his crown 
Ns a __—_ and reſolution ſuitable to its importance. 

| Rees, either civil or military, which the feudal 


| e mee, left the ſovereign the power of beſtowing, 
made the prerogative of conferring the paſtoral ring and 


taff the moſt valuable jewel of the royal diadem; eſpeci- 
ally as the general ignorance of the age beſtowed a conſe- 
quence on the eceleſiaſtical offices, even beyond the great 
extent of power and property which belonged to them. Su- 
per ſition, the child of ignorance; inveſted the clergy with 
an authority almoſt facred; and as they ingroſſed the little 

learning of the age, their interpoſition became requiſite 
in all civil buſineſs, and a real uſefulneſs in common life 
was thus © e to hs ſpiritual fanAlity of their 
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_ Wan the uſurpations, th ereft 8 * the church had 
come to ſuch maturity as to abend her to Fox ex- 


: torting the right of inveſtitures from the temporal power, 
Europe, eſpecially Italy and Germany, was thrown into 


the moſt violent convulſions, and the pope: and the emperor 
"waged implacable war on each other, Gregory dared to 
Fulminate the ſentence of excommunication againlt | Hen 2 


and bis adherents, to pronounce. him rightfully depoſe: 


to free his ſubjects from their oaths of eee and, 
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Inſtead of ſhocking mankind by this groſs encroachm 5 
on the civil authority, he found the ſtupid people ready — 
to ſecond his moſt exorbitant pretenſions. Every mini- 78. 
ſter, ſervant, of vaſſal of the emperor, who received any 788 
diſguſt, covered his rebellion under the pretence of prinæ 

ciple; and even the mother of this monarch, forgetting 
all the ties of nature, was ſeduced to countenance the 
inſolence of his enemies. Princes themſelves, not attentive 
to the pernicious conſequences of thoſe papal claims, 
employed them for their preſent purpoſes : And the con 
troverſy, ſpreading into every city of Italy, engendered 
the parties of Guelf and Ghibbelin; the moſt durable 
and moſt inveterate factions that ever aroſe from the 
mixture of ambition and religious zeal. Beſides num- 
berleſs aſſaſſinations, tumults, and convulſions, to which 
they gave riſe, it is computed that the quarrel occafioned 
no leſs than fixty battles in the reign of Henry IV. and 
eighteen, in that of his ſucceſſor,” Henry V. ores the 
claims of the ſovereign pontiff finally prevailed -. 

Bur the bold ſpirit of Gregory, not diſmayed: with 

the vigorous - oppoſition, which he met with from the 
emperor, extended his uſurpations all over Europe; and 

well knowing the nature of mankind, whoſe blind /aftos _ 
niſhmentever inclines them to yield to the moſt impudent 
pretenſions, he ſeemed determined to ſet no bounds to 
the ſpiritual, or rather temporal monarchy, which he had 
undertaken to erect. He pronounced the ſentence of | 
excommunication againſt Nicephorus, emperor of "the : 
Eaſt: Robert Guiſcard, the adventurous Norman, who _ 

had acquired the dominion of Naples, was attacked by 
the ſame dangerous weapon: He degraded Boleſlas, king 

af Poland, from the rank of king; and even deprived 
Poland of the title of a kingdom: He attempted to treat 
Tae of P rance with, the een eigen which he oy 
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6 1.4 Femployed again& the ;omperar'® : Ele pretended to the 
| Wome Chitire property and dominion of Spain z and he parcelled 
397% it out amongſt adventurers, who u ook te conquer | 

85 it from the Saracens, and to bold it in vaſſalage under 
the ſee of Rome: Even the Chriftian biſhops, on 

whoſe. aid he relied for ſubduing the temporal princes, 

ſaw that he was determined to reduce them to ſervitude ; 

and by aſſuming the whole legiſlative and judicial power 
TF0 

W . 

WiIrLIIan the Conqueror, the hos potent; the mel 

haughty, and the moſt vigorous prince in Europe, was 

e d u be e a ſecure from the at- 

tacks of this enterprizing pontiff. Gregory wrote him 

a letter, requiring him to fulfil his promiſe in doing ho- 
| mage for the kingdom of England to the ſee of Rome, 
and to fend him over that tribute, which all his prede- 

| ceffors had been accuſtomed to pay to the vicar of Chriſt. 

By the tribute, be meant Peter's pence; which, though at 

firſt a charitable donation of the Saxon princes, was in- 
=: terpreted, according to the ufual practice of the Romiſh 
5 court, to be a badge of ſubjection acknowledged by che 
remitted as uſual; but that neither had he promiſed to do 
Homage to Rome, nor was it in the leaſt his purpoſe to 
impoſe that ſervitude on his ſtate , And the better to 
how Gregory his independance, he ventured, notwith- 
E ſtanding the frequent complaints of the pope, to refuſe to 
he Engliſh biſhops the liberty of attending a general 
council, aer eee re ers tape Sas, ig 
enemies. 
Bur though the king ſhown! this vigenr in fugptrtive 
he ropal dignity, de was infected with the general ſuper- 
|= Bpif,Oreg. VII. epiſt. 32, 35. Hb. 2. epiſt. 5, © Epiſt. Greg: VII. 
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politics of the Roman pontiffs; and it coſt them infinitely 
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ſcope of thoſe inſtitutions, which, under colour of ſtrict. LAs 
neſs. in religion, were introduced or promoted by the 20. 
court of Rome. Gregory, While he was throwing all 
Euros, into combuſtion by his violence and impoſtures, 514d 
men this halin alaafurcs of the marriage-bed were incon- . 
ſiſtent, in his opinion, with the ſanctity of the facerdotal 


character. He had iſſued a decree. prohibiting the mar- 


tiage of prieſts, excommunicating all clergymen who re- 
tained their wives, declaring all ſuch unlawful commerce 
to be fornication, and rendering it criminal in the laity 


to attend divine worſhip, when ſuch profane prieſts offi- 


ciated at the altar, This point was a great object in the 


more pains to eſtabliſh it than the propagation of any ſpe- 
culative abſurdity, which they had ever attempted to in- 
troduce, Many ſynods were ſummoned in different parts 
of Europe, before it was finally ſettled; and it was there 
conſtantly remarked, that the younger clergymen com- 
plied chearfully with the pope's decrees, in this particular, | 
and that the chief reluctance appeared in thoſe who were 
more advanced in years: An event ſo. little conſonant to 
men's natural expectations, that it could not fail to be 
gloſſed on, even in that blind and ſuperſtitious age. Wil- 
liam allowed the pope's legate to aſſemble, in his abſen ce. 
a ſynod at Wincheſter, in order to eſtabliſſi the celibacy — — | 
of the clergy; but the church of England could not yet 
n mee 131 5 
— — any ee ee eee | 
ing from them a promiſe of celibacy; but they enacted, 
that mne eee chte who belonged to collegiate or ca- 
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2 5 Tur king paſſed ſome years in” Nonhandy; bat his 

* _ refiderice there was not entirely owing to his de- 

| preference of that dutchy: His preſence was alſo 

5 neceſſary for compoſitig thoſe diſturbances, which had 

ariſen in that favourite territory, and which had even ori- 

ginally proceeded from His owii family: Robert, his 

eldeſt ſon; ſirnamed Gambafon or Courthoſe, from his 

ſhort legs, was a prince, who inherited all the bravery 

of his family and nation; but without that policy and 

diſſimulation, by which his father was' ſo much diſtin- 

guiſhed, and which, no leſs than his military Valour, 

had contributed to his great ſucceſſes. *. Greedy of fame, 

impatient of contradiction, without reſerve in his end: 

ſhips,. declared in his enmities, this prince could endure 

no controul even from his imperious father, and . 
aſpired to that independance, to which his temper, as 

Well as ſome circumſtances in his ſituation, ſtrongly in- 

- _ vited him*, When William firſt received the ſubmiſſions 

HOf the province of Maine, he had promiſed the inhabi- 

rants; that Robert ſhould be their prince; and before he 

undertook the expedition againſt England, he had, on 

the application of the French court, declared him his ſuc- 

ceſſor in Normandy, and had obliged the barons of that 

dutchy to do him homage as'theit future ſoveteign. By 

this artifice, he had endeavoured-to appeaſe the jealouſy 

of his neighbours, as affording them a proſpect of ſepa- 

rating England from his dominions on the continent; 

but when Robert demanded of him the execution of thoſe 

eengagements, he gave him an abſolute: refuſal; and told 

bim, according to the homely ſaying,” that he never in- 

tended to tirovww of: his cloaths, ell he went to bed“. 
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Robert openly declared his Ashes 8d ws e 0 ET 
of ſecretly inſtigating the king of France and the earl of Co” 
Britanny to the oppoſition; which they made to William, 1056. 
ind which had formerly fruſtrated his attempts upon th 
town of Dol. And as the quarrel-ftill augmented, Ro- 
bert proceeded to entertain a ſtrong jealouſy of his two. 
ſurviving brothers, William and Henry, . (for Richard. 
was killed in hunting; by a ſtag) who, by greater ſub- 
migen and complaiſance, had acquired the affections of 
their father. in this diſpoſition, on both ſides, the greateſt 
trifle ſufficed to produce a rupture between them. 

Tux three princes, reſiding with their father in the caſtle 
of VAigle in Normandy, were one day engaged i in ſport. 
together; and after ſome mirth and jollity, the two younger 
took a fancy of throwing over ſome water on Robert as 25 | 
paſſed through the court on leaving their apartment *; a 
frolic, Which he would naturally have regarded' as Ss 
cent, had it not been for the ſuggeſtions of Alberic de 
Grentmeſnil, ſon of that Hugh de Grentmeſnil, whom 
William had formerly deprived of his fortunes, when 
that baron deſerted him during his greateſt difficulties in 
England. The young nobleman, mindful of the injury, 
perſuaded the prince, that this action was meant as a pub- | 
lic affront," which it behoved him in honour to refent 3 
and the choleric Robert, drawing his ſword, ran up ſtairs, 
with an intention of taking revenge on his brothers b. 
The whole caſtle was filled with tumult, which the king 
himſelf, Who haſtened from his apaftment, found ſome 

difficulty: to appeaſe. But he could by no means appeaſe 
the reſentment of his eldeſt ſon, who, complaining of his En 
partiality, and fancying that no proper atonement hae 
been made him for the inſult,” left the court that ver 
evening, and haſtened to Roien, with an intention of 
ſeizing the citadel of that place l. But being difappoint- 
ed in this view by the precaution and vigilance of Roger 
* ® Order. Vital, 8 - h Ibid, - 4 thi * 5 78 
vor. I, a „„ | : 
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ee lvery, the governor, he fled to Hugh de Neufchatel, 
a powerful Norman baron, who gave him protection in 
1076. his caſtles; and he openly levied war againkt his father +. 


| The popular character of the prince, and a ſimilarity of | 
- manners, engaged all the young nobility of Normandy 
and Maine, as well as of Anjou and Britanny, to take 
part with him; and it was ſuſpected that Matilda, his 
mother, whoſe favourite he was, ſupported him in his re- 
bellion by ſecret remittances of money, and by the en- 
couragement which the gave his Parti ne. b en 6h 


b Akt the hereditary provinces of William; 3 as 01 28 
1 family, were during ſeveral years thrown into con- 
vulſions by this war ; and he was at laſt obliged to have 8 
recourſe to England, where that ſpecies of military go- 
vernment, which he had eſtabliſhed, gave him greater 
authority than the ancient feudal inſtitutions permitted 
him to exerciſe in Normandy. He called over an army 
of Engliſh under his ancient captains, who ſoon expelled 
Rohert and his adherents from their retreats, and reſtored 
the authority of the ſovereign in all his dominions. The 
young prince was obliged to take ſhelter in the caſtle of 
Gerberoy in the Beauvoiſis, which the king of France, 
who ſecretly fomented all theſe diſſenſions, had provided 
5 for him. In this fortreſs he was. cloſely beſieged by his 
father, againſt whom, having a ſtrong garriſon, he made 
an obſtinate defence. There paſſed under the walls of 
| this place many rencounters, which reſembled more the 
fingle combats, of chivalry, than the military actions of 
_ armies; but one of them was remarkable for its circum- 
ſtances and its event. Robert happened to engage the 
king, who: was concealed by his helmet and both of 
chem being valiant, a fierce combat ee till at laſt 
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the. young pri ce, wounded, his father in the arm, and © * v. 
unhorſed bim. On his calling out for aſſiſtance, his — 
| Voice diſcovered him to his ſon, — ſtruck with remorſe W. 

| for his paſt guilt, and aſtoniſhed with the apprehenſions 

of one much greater, which he had ſo nearly incurred, 
inſtantly threw himſelf at his father's feet, craved pardon 

for his offences, and offered to purchaſe forgiveneſs by 

any atonement !, The reſentment, harboured by Wil 

liam, was ſo implacable, that he did not immediately 
carreſpond to this dutiful ſubmiſſion. of his ſon with like 
tenderneſs ; but giving him his malediction, departed for ; 

his own, Camp, on Robert's horſe, which. that prince 

had aſſiſted him to mount. He. ſoon after raiſed the ſiege, 

and marched with his army to Normandy ; „ 
interpoſition of the queen and other common friends 
brought about a reconcilement, which was probably not 
a little forwarded by the generofity of the ſon's behaviour 

in this action, and by the returning ſenſe of his paſt mif= 
conduct. The king ſeemed ſo fully appeaſed, that he 
even took Robert with him into England ; where he in- 
truſted him with the command of an army, in order to repel 
an inroad of Malcolm king of Seotland, and to retaliate 
by a like inroad into that Fo try The Englifh prince 
was ſucceſsful, and obliged the enemy to make ſubmiſſions. | 
The Welſh, unable to - reſiſt William's power, were, 
about the. ſame time, neceſſitated to pay a compenſation | 
for their: incurſions ; and every thing w was reduced, to full „ 
e in chis iſland, | 5 8 8 W „ 


Tais flate of affairs gave Wil leite to begin and 10867. 
| Enit an undertaking, which proves his extenſive genius, Ig. 
and does honour to his memory: It was a general ſurvey 


of all the lands in the ane their extent in each =, 
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contained; and in ſome counties the number of tenants, 
cottagers, and ſlaves of all denominations, who lived 
upon them. He appointed commiſſioners for this pur- 
poſe, who entered every particular in their regiſter by the 
verdict of juries; and after a labour of fix years (for the 


work was ſo long in finiſhing) brought him an exact ac- 


count of all the landed property of his kingdom =. This 
monument, called Domeſday-book, the moſt valuable 
piece of antiquity poſleſſed by any nation, is ſtill preſerved 

in the Exchequer ; and though only ſome extracts of it 


| have hitherto been publiſhed, it ſerves; to illuſtrate to us 


in many particulars the ancient ſtate of England. The 
great Alfred had finiſhed a like ſurvey of the kingdom in 
his time, which was long kept at Wincheſter, and which 
probably ſerved as a model to William in this under- 
Tux king was naturally a great ceconomiſt; and though 
no prince had ever been more bountiful to his officers and 


_ ſervants, it was merely becauſe he had rendered himſelf 
. univerſal, proprietor of England, and had a whole king- 


dom to beſtow. He reſerved an ample revenue for the 
crown; and in the general diſtribution of land among his 
followers, he kept poſſeſſion of no leſs than 1422 manors 
in different parts of England e, which paid him rent ei- 
ther in money, or in corn, cattle, and the uſual produce 
of the ſoil. An ancient hiſtorian computes, that his 


annual fixed income, beſides eſcheats, fines, reliefs, and 
other caſual profits to a great value, amounted to near 
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_ 400,000. pounds a-year ?z a ſum, which, if all circum © EA 5. 
ſtances be attended to, will appear wholly incredible, Cymn”ng 
pound in that age, as we have already obſerved, contain- 9% 
ed three times the weight of ſilver that it does at preſent ; 
and the ſame weight of ſilyer, by the moſt probable com- 
putation, would purchaſe: near ten times more of the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, though not in the ſame proportion of the 
finer manufactures. This revenue, therefore, of Wil- 
| liam would be equal to at leaſt nine or ten millions at 
preſent; and as that prince had neither fleet nor army to 
ſupport, the former being only an occaſional expence, and- 
the latter being maintained, without any charge to him, 
by his military vaſſals, we muſt thence conclude, that 
no emperor or prince, in any age or nation, can be 
compared to the Conqueror for . opulence and riches. 
This leads us to ſuſpect a great miſtake in the computation 
of the hiſtoriap z though, if we gonſider that avarice is 
always imputed to William as one of his vices, and that, 
having by the ſword rendered himſelf maſter of all the =. 
lands in the kingdom, he would certainly in the partition 
retain a. great proportion for his own ſhare; we can 
_ ſcarcely be guilty of any error in aſſerting, that perhaps 
no king of England was ever more opulent, was more 
able to ſupport by his revenue the ſplendor and magnifi- 
cence of a court, or could beſtow more on his pleaſures 
| * liberalities to his ſeryants and favourites 2. gy 
Turxx was one pleaſure, to which William, as well The new 
as all the Normans and ancient Saxons, was extremely 
addicted; and that was hunting: But this pleaſure he 
indulged more at the expence of his unhappy ſubjects, 
whoſe intereſts he always diſregarded, than to the loſs or 8. 
diminution of his on revenue. Not content with thoſe 
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cH 1 P. of Figtund ; he reſolved to make a new foreſt ticks Win⸗ 
oheſter, the uſual place of his reſidence: And for that 
* purpoſe, he laid waſte the country in Hampfhire for att 
extent of thirty miles, expelled the inhabitants from their 
houſes, ſeized their property, even demoliſhed” churches 
and convents, and made the ſufferers no compenſation 
for the injury . At the fame time, he enacted new laws, 
by which he prohibited all his ſubjects from hunting in 
any of his foreſts, and rendered the penalties more ſevere | 
than ever had been inflifted for fuch offences. The kil- 
ng of a deer or boar, or even a hare, was puniſhed with 
the loſs of the delinquent's eyes; and that at a time, when 
the killing of a man could be ad for IT ERAES me- 
gerate fine or compoſitioůon. | 
Tux tranſactions, recorded r the remainder 
eis Wige, may be conſidered more as domeſtic occur- 
rkences, which concern the prince, than as national 
events, which regard England. Odo, biſhop of Baieux, 
the king's uterine brother, whom he had created earl of 
Kent, and entruſted with a great ſhare of power during 
his whole reign, had amaſſed inimenſe riches; and agree- 
_ ably to the uſual progreſs of human wiſhes,” he began to 
regard his preſent” acquiſitions but as a ſtep to farther 
_ grandeur. He had formed the chimerical project of buy- 
ing the papacy; and though Gregory, the reigning pope, 
Was not of advanced years, the prelate had confided ſo 
much in the predictions of an aſtrologer, that he reckoned 
upon the pontiff's death, and upon attaining, by his own 
intrigues and money, that envied ſtate of greatneſs. Re- 
| folving, then to remit all his ARE he had 
Hugh. earl of Cheſter, to take: en e; bn ſhoes, 
that, when he ſhould mount the papel — he would | 
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country. The king, from whom. all theſe projects had © % P. 
been carefully concealed, at laſt got intelligence of the 
deſign, and ordered Odo to be arreſted. His 2 
from reſpect to the immunities, which the eccleſiaſtics 
no aſſumed, ſcrupled to execute the command, till the 
king himſelf was obliged in perſon to ſeize him; and 
when Odo inſiſted that he was a prelate, and exempt from | = 
all temporal juriſdiction, William replied, that he arreſted -- 1. 2008 
him, not as biſhop of Baieux, but as earl of Kent. He = 
was ſent priſoner to Normandy ; and notwithſtanding the 
remonſtrances and menaces of Gregory, WLAN in - 
Fm during the remainder of this reigns 


ANOTHER domeſtic vent gave the king much more 1083. 
concern: It was the death of Matilda, his conſort, whom m 

he tenderly loved, and for whom he had ever preſerved. 

the moſt ſincere friendſhip. Three years afterwards he 

paſſed into Normandy, and carried with him Edgar 

Atheling, to whom he willingly granted permiſſion to 

make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. He was detained 1027, 

on the continent by a miſunderſtanding, which broke out Mg, 
between him and the king of France, and which was oc 

caſioned by inroads made into Normandy by ſome French 

barons on the frontiers. It was little in the power of 

princes at that time to reſtrain their licentious nobility z 

but William ſuſpected, that theſe barons durſt not have 
provoked his indignation, had they not been aſſured | 

of the countenance and protection of Philip. His diſ- 
pleaſure was enereaſed by the aceount he received of ſome 

railleries which that monarch had thrown out againſt f 1 
him. William, who was become corpulent, had ben 
detained in bed ſome time by fickneſs ; upon which Philip © 


expreſſed his ſurpriſe that his brother of England thould _ 

be fo long in being delivered of his big belly. The king 

FR | 
2 | "+ 
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= 1.00 1 Kr ſo many lights at Wen e as would perhaps 
ive little pleaſure to the king of France; alluding to the 
e,. uſual practice at that time of women after child- birth. 
bs 5 . Immediately on his recovery, he led an army into the 
I Ine de France, and laid every thing waſte with fire and 
ſword. He took the town of Mante, which he reduced 
to aſhes. But the progreſs of theſe hoſtilities was ſtopped 
dy an accident, which ſoon after put an end to William's 
life. His horſe ſtarting aſide of a ſudden, he bruiſed his 
belly on the pommel of the ſaddle ; and being in a bad 
Habit of body, as well as ſomewhat advanced in years, he 
began to apprehend the conſequences, and ordered him- 
ES. ſelf to be carried in a litter to the monaſtery of St. Ger- 
vas. Finding his illneſs encreaſe, and being ſenſible of 
dhe approach of death, he'diſcovered at laſt the vanity of 
all human grandeur, and was ſtruck with remorſe for thoſe 
horrible cruelties and acts of violence, which, in the at- 
tainment and defence of it, he had committed dyring 1 
courſe of his reign. over England. He endeavoured to 
make atonement by preſents to churches and monaſteries; 
and he iſſued orders, that earl Morcar, Siward Bearne, 
gw and other Engliſh priſoners, ſhould be ſet at liberty, He 
muas even prevailed on, though not without reluctance, 
| _ *to conſent, with his dying breath, to releaſe his brother, 
_ a Odo, againſt whom he was extremely incenſed, He left 
1 | Normandy and Maine to his eldeſt ſon, Bake: He : 
| wrote to Lanfranc, defiring him to crown William king 
of England: He bequeathed to Henry nothing but the 
peoſſeſſions of his mother, Matilda; but foretold, that he 8 
| :would one day ſurpaſs both his brothers in power and 
1 denn opulence. He expired in the ſixty-third year of his age, 
Death in the twenty-firſt year of his reign. over England, and i in 
* 1 fifty-fourth of that oyer Normandy. 
A and ch . Few princes have been more. fortunate Han 15 great 
0 '& wy monarch, or were | better entitled to e and proſpe- 
ere „ Ee $3; 1 = 


1. 


terpriſing, yet guided by prudence : His abi; wo 
was exorbitant, and lay little under the-- reſtraints 

juſtice, , and ſtill leſs under thoſe of humanity, ons 
ſubmitted to the dictates of ſound policy. Born in 


an age when the minds of men were intractable and 


unacquainted with ſubmiſſion, he was yet able to direct 


them to his e and partly from the aſcendant of , 


his vehement character, partly from art and diflimulation, 
to eſtabliſh an are authority. Though not inſen- 
ſible to generoſity, he was hardened againſt compaſſion; 


and he ſeemed equally oſtentatious and equally ambitious 


of ſhow. and parade in his clemency and in his ſeverity. 


| The maxims of his adminiſtration were auſtere; but 
might have been uſeful, had they been ſolely employed to 


preſerve order in an eſtabliſhed government *: They were 


ill calculated far ſoftening the rigours, which, under the 


moſt gentle management, are inſeparable from conqueſt. 
His attempt againſt England was the laſt great enterprize 
of the kind, which, during the courſe of ſeven hundred 
years, has fully ſycceeded in Europe; and the force of 
bis genius broke through thoſe limits, which firſt the feu- 
dal inſtitutions, then the refined policy of princes, have 
fixed to the ſeveral ſtates of Chriſtendom, Though he 
rendered himſelf infinitely odious to his Engliſh ſubjects, 
he tranſmitted his power to his poſterity, and the throne 


is ſtill filled by his deſcendants; A proof, that the foun- 


dations which he laid were firm and ſolid, and that, 
amidſt all his violence, while he ſeemed only to gratify 


the ed . m had. * an . towards ee 5 
rity. 

5 Soils writers ben Dn Sig of. peſos. to his 
, Pines the title of Hanau, in the ſenſe Which nad | 


L M, Weſt, p. 239+ Anglia Ser, wb p. 288. 
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rity; howp th abilities and che vigour of iniwiah te® BD | 
diſplayed in all his conduct. His ſpirit was bold and en 
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5 9 p. term commonly bears; and on pretende, that the word is 
ſometimes in old books applied to ſuch as make an acqui- 

108% ſition of territory by any means, they are willing to reject 

William's title, . by right of war, to the crown of Eng- 

tand, It is needleſs to enter into a controverſy, which, 

by the terms of it, muſt neceſlarily degenerate into a diſ- 

pute of words. It ſuffices to ſay, that the duke of Nor- 

- mandy's firſt invaſion of the iſland was hoſtile ; that his 

ſubſequent adminiſtration was entirely ſupported by arms; 

that in the very frame of his laws he made a diftinQion 

between the Normans and Engliſh, to the advantage of 

the former :; that he ated in every thing as abſolute maſ- 

deer over the natives, whoſe intereſts and affections he to- 

5 0 tally diſregarded; and that if there was an interval when 

. he aſſumed the appearance of a legal ſovereign, the period 

was very ſhort, and was nothing but a temporary facri- 
Kee, which he, as has been the caſe with moſt conquerors, 

"was obliged to make, of his inclination to his prefent po- 

= Hicy. - Scarce any of thoſe revolutions, which, both in 

= hiſtory and in common language, have always been deno- 

L 1 minated conqueſts, appear equally violent, or were at- 

tended with ſo ſudden an alteration both of power and 

3 The Roman ſtate, which ſpread its dominion 

| Europe, left the rights of individuals, in a great mea- 

ſure, untouched ; and thoſe civilized conquerors, while 

they made their own country the ſeat of empire, found, 

chat they could draw moſt advantage from the ſubjected 

provinces, by ſecuring to the natives the free enjoyment 

of their own' laws and of their private poſſeſſions, The 

FE barbarians, who ſubdued the Roman empire, though they 

peettled in the conquered countries, yet beitig accuſtomed 

© © to a rude uncultivated life, found a ſmall part of the land 

Tufficient to ſupply all their wants; and they were not 


1s . r 
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other 4 * tho Followed the — of — © ee, 7 
| while they made the vanquiſhed kingdom'the feat of ge- 207. 
vernment, were yet ſo far advanced In arts as to be a- 
quainted with the advantages of a latte property; and 
having totally ſubdued the natives, they puſhed the rights 
of conqueſt (very extenſive in the eyes of Warice and 
ambition, however narrow in thoſe of teaſon) to the ur- 
moſt extremity againſt them. Except the former con- 
queſt of England by the Saxons themſelves, who were 
induced, by peculiar circumſtances, to proceed even tb 
te extermination of the natives; it would be difficult to 
find in all hiſtory a revolution more deſtructive, or at- 
tended with a more complete ſubſection of the ancient in- 
habitants. Contumely ſeems even to have been wantonly 
added to oppreſſion ; and the natives were univerſally ._ 
reduced to ſuch a ſtate of meanneſs and poverty, that the 
Engliſh name became a term of reproach j and feveral 
generations elapſed before one family of Saxon pedigree 
was raiſed to any conſiderable hopours, or could ſo much 
as attain the rank of baron of the realm. Theſe facts 
are ſo apparent from the whole tenor of the Eng] iſh hiſ- 
tory, that none would have been tempted to deny or elude 
them, were they not heated by the controverſies of fac-_ 
tion; while one party was abſurdly afraid of thoſe abſurd 
conſequences, which they ſaw the other party inclined to 
draw from this event. But it is evident, that the preſent 
rights and privileges of the people, who are a mixture of 
Engliſh and Normans, can never be affected by a tranſac- 
tion, which paſſed ſeven hundred years 480 and as all 


u H. Hunt. p. 370. Brompton, p. 988. v Jo late as the reign 

of king Stepben, the earl of Albemarle, before the battle of the Standard, ad- 

dreſſed the officers of his army in theſe terms, Proceres Anglie clarifſimi, & 7 „ *7: 60 

genere Normanni, &c. Brompton, p. 1026. See farther Abbas Rieval. p. 339, 0 J 
5 be. Aki ren and ily mes of England all dle Nor | 1 


et 
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9 LD v. ancient ere ö, ho lived neareſt the time, and beſt 
de te ſtate of the country, | unanimouſly, ſpeak of the 
 - AJe87- Norman dominion as a conqueſt by war and arms, no 
1 reaſonable man, from the fear of imaginary conſequences, 
. | F 1 
een teſtimon x. 
KING William had iſſue, beſides. his wa 1 ho 
. : Farvived him, - five daughters, to wit, (1.) Cicily, a nun 
"NE. in the monaſtery of Feſchamp, afterwards abbeſs in 
15 the holy Trinity at Caen, where ſhe died in 1127. (z.) 
Conſtantia, married to Alan Fergant, earl of Britanny. 
She died without iſſue. (3.) Alice, contracted to Ha- 
Told. (4 ) Adela, married to Stephen, earl of Blois, by 
whom ſhe had four ſons, William, Theobald, Henry, 
and Stephen; of whom the elder was neglected, on ac- 
count of the imbecillity of his underftanding. (5.) Aga- 
cha, who died a virgin, but was betrothed to the king of 
Gallicia. She died on her . . * ſhe 


85 See note [L]. at the end of the volume, * 
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cif of Willian Rufus Conſpiracy pres 
"the Ki ng — Invaſion of Normandy——T; Be Cru- 
1 Vadis — Acquiſition of Normandy —— ta 
_ with, Anſelm, the primate —— - Death — — and % 
1 charabter of William Rufus. paces 2 
x 7 ILLIAM, renee Rufus or "Us Red, from © naw. r. 
VV... the colour of his hair, had no ſooner procured 
"his father s recommendatory letter to Lanfranc, the pri- 1037. 
mate, than he haſtened to take meaſures for ſecuring 54 
himſelf the government of England. Senſible, that a Rufus. 
deed ſo unformal, and ſo little prepared, which violated 
Robert's right of primogeniture, might meet with great 
oppoſition, he truſted entirely for ſucceſs to his own ce= - 
lerity ; and having left St. Gervais, while William was 
breathing his laſt, he arrived in England, before intelli- 
gence of his father's death had reached that kingdom =. 
Pretending orders from the king, he ſecured the fortreſſes 
of Dover, Pevenſey, and Haſtings, whoſe ſituation ren- 
dered them of the greateſt importance; and. he got poſ- 
ſeſſion of the royal treaſure at Wincheſter, amounting to 
the ſum of ſixty thouſand pounds, by which he hoped to 
encourage and encreaſe his partizans 7. The primate, 
whoſe rank and reputation in the kingdom gave him great 
authority, had been entruſted with the care of his educa- 
tion, and had conferred on him the honour of knight- 
hood 2; and being connected FP him by theſe ties, and 


w. Malmet. p. 120. M. Paris, pun” y Chiron, Ser. p. 192. 
Brompton, p. 983. EM W. net Pe 2 hs oy Pe 10. 
Thom, Rudborne, gp 5 re gg 


probably 


0 WAP. p obably deeming his pretenſions- juſt, declared that he 5 
Would pay a willing obedience to the laſt will of the Con- 


us ron ** A tand 


queror, his friend and benefactor. Having aſſembled 


ſome biſhops and ſome of the principal nobility, he in- 


ſtantly proceeded to the ceremony of crowning: the new 
king *; and by this diſpatch. endeavoured: to. prevent all 


faction and reſiſtance. At the ſame time, Robert, who 


had been already acknowledged ſucceſſor to 2 


| took peaceable Poſleſſion of that dutchy. 


Bur though this partition appeared to have 4 been wade 
without any violence or oppoſition, there remained in 


Tag 1 5 England many cauſes of diſcontent, which ſeemed to me- 


nace that kingdom with a ſudden revolution. The ba⸗ 


2 93 rags, wh generally poſſeſſed large eſtates both in England 
and in Normandy, were uneaſy at the ſeparation of thoſe 
© territories; and foreſaw, that, as it would be impoſſible 5 


for them to preſerve long their allegiance to two maſters, 


they muſt neceſſarily reſign either their ancient patrimony 


or their new acquiſitions b. Robert's title to the dutchy 
they eſteemed inconteſtible ; his claim to the kingdom 


plauſible ; and they all deſired that this prince, who alone 


had any pretenſions to unite theſe ſtates, ſhould be put in 
poſſeſſion of both. A compariſon alſo of the perſonal 
qualities of the two brothers led them to give the prefe- 


rence to the elder. ; The duke was brave, open, ſincere, | 


nerous: Even his predominant faults, his extreme in- 
> ala and facility, were not di agreeable to thoſe 
haughty barons, who affected independance, and fubmit- 


ted with reluctance to a vigorous adminiſtration in their 
ſovereign. The king, though equally brave; Was vio- 


lent, haughty, tyrannical ; and ſeemed diſpoſed to govern 


more by the fear than by the love of his people; Odo, 
biſhop of Baieux, and Robert earl of Mortaigne, mater- 


nal braghers of the Ins th enyying the great credit 


n + Horedes p 461, 5 SY Order. Vitalis, A 666, 
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| of Lanftanc Aich ws voarenſd. by bis late ſetwices © n 
enforced all-theſe motives with their partizans, and 8 | 

gaged them in a formal conſpiracy to dethrone the king. 1037. 
They communicated. their deſign to Euſtace, count of 
Bologne, Roger earl of Shrewſbuty and Arundel, Robert 

de Beleſme, his eldeſt ſon, William biſhop of Durham, 
Robert de Moubray, Roger, Bigod, Hugh de Grentmeſ- _-. 
nil; and they eaſily procured the aſſent of theſe potent 
noblemen. The conſpirators, retiring; to their caſtles, i 
haſtened to put themſelves in a military poſture ; and ex- = 
pecting to be ſoon ſupported by a powerful army A Va 2 

| Normandy, they had already PA: bolklities in mk 1 
res e | 

Tux king, feakble of his erilous We ee 

W to engage the affections of the native Englith, 
As that people were now ſo thoroughly ſubdued that they 
no longer aſpired to the recovery of their ancient libex- 
ties, and were content with the proſpect of ſome mitiga: 
tion in the tyranny of the Norman princes, they zeal- 
ouſly embraced William's cauſe, upon receiving general 
promiſes of 800d treatment, and of enjoying the licence 
of hunting in the royal foreſts. The king was ſoon in 
a ſituation. to take the field; and as he knew the danger 
of delay, he ſuddenly marched into Kent; where his 

_ uncles had already ſeized the fortreſſes of Pevenſey and 
Rocheſter, Theſe places he ſucceſſively reduced by fa- - | 
mine; and tho ugh he was prevailed on by the earl of 15 
Cheſter, William de Warrenne, and Robert Fitz Ham. 15 
who had embraced his cauſe, to ſpare the lives of the 
rebels, he confiſcated all their eſtates, and baniſhed them 
the kingdom ©, This ſucceſs gave authority to his nego- 

tiations with Roger earl of Shrewſbury, whom he. dep © Xt 
tached from the confederates : And as his powerful E 
. to the indelent condugh. of Robert, en 850 | 


ehe 8 „ 5. F Vin, Pi * | EY 
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no reſource but ha 2 er fubmillions} ne m / 
received a pardon; but the greater part were attainted ; 
e eee eee 

e e ee e ere | 
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Une Ville care ef Alling bes Neils e the Engliſh; 
who- ſtill found themſelves expoſed to the ſame oppreſ: 


ſtons, which they had undergone during the reign of the 
Conqueror, and which were rather augmented by the vio- 


lent, impetuous temper of the preſent monarch. The 


death of Lanfranc, who retained great influence over him, 
gave ſoon after a full career to his tyranny ;-afid all orders 
of men found reaſon to complain of an arbitrary and il- 
legal adminiſtration. Even the privileges of the church, 


Held ſacred in thoſe days, were a feeble rampart againſt 


his uſurpations. He ſeized the temporalities' of all- the 


vacant biſhoprics and abbies ; he delayed the appointing 
of ſucceſſors to thoſe dignities, that he might the longer 
enjoy the profits of their revenue; he beſtowed” ſome of 
the church- lands in property on his captains and favour- 


ites ; and he openly ſet to ſale ſuch ſees and abbies as 
he thought proper to diſpoſe of. Though the murmurs 
of the eccleſiaſtics, which were quickly propagated to the 
nation, roſe high againſt this grievance, the terror of 


William's authority, confirmed by the fu ppreſſion of the 
late inſurrections, retained every one in h and 


609 rye; erg go wires 1 any in England. to 
ahn king even thought himſelf enabled to | Aifturb his 
brother in the poſſeſſion of Normandy. The looſe and 


negligent adminiſtration of that prince had emboldened 
the Norman barons to affect a great independancy ; "and 


their mutual quarrels and gevafiations had rendered that 
| fol 


1 
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whole territory a ſeene of violence and outrage. Two of u. * 
them, Walter and Odo, were bribed by William to de- 
liver the fortrefles of St. Valori and Albemarle into his . 1 
bent eee eee ee 8 „ 
Philip, king of France, who ought to have protects =_ 
vaſſal in the poſſeſſion of his fief, was, eee 
efforts in his favour, engaged by large preſents to remains = 
_ neuter. The duke had alſo reaſon to apprehend danger * 
from the intrigues of his brother Henry. This young 
prince, who had inherited nothing of his father's great 
poſſeſſions but ſome of his money, had furniſhed Robert, 
while he was making his preparations againſt England, 
with the ſum of three thouſand marks; and in return for 
ſo ſlender a ſupply, had been put in poſſeſſion of the Co- 
tentin, which comprehended near a third of the dutchy 
threw him into priſon ; but finding himſelf expoſed to 
invaſion from the king of England, and' dreading the 
conjunction of the two brothers againſt him, he now 
gave Henry his liberty, and even made uſe of his aſſiſtance 2 
in ſuppreſſing the inſurrections of his rebellious ſubjects. 
Conan, a rich burgeſs of Roüen, had entered into a con- 
ſpiraey to deliver that city to William; but Henry, on 
the detection of his guilt, carried the traitor up to a high 
F ‚— ² • RY OI. 
Tus king appeared in Normandy at he bead of an 3 
army; and affairs ſeemed to have come to extremitx = 
between the brothers; when the nobility on both ſides, 
ſtrongly connected by intereſt and alliances, interpoſed 
and mediated an accommodation. The chief advantags 
of this treaty accrued to William, who obtained poſſeſe 
ſion of the territory of Eu, the towns of Aumale, Feſ⸗ 
camp, and other places: But in return he promiſed, that 
he would aſſiſt his brother in ſubduing Maine, which had 
rebelled; and that the Norman barons, attainted in Ro- 
Vols, 1, Þ Fi * 
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ng b. bers cauſe, ſhould: deflated to d a ü Eng · 
land. The two brothers alſo ſtipulated; thatp on the de- 
10500. miſe of either without iſſue, the ſurvivor ſhould inherit 
| all his dominions ; and twelve of the moſt powerful ba- 
rvons on each fide ſwore, that they would employ their 
power to inſure the effectual execution of the whole 
treaty 4: A ſtrong menten independance 
. of the nobles in thoſe ages! 
PRIxcE Henry, diſgufted, that fo little © care had t 3 
taken of his intereſts in this accommodation, retired to 
St. Michael's Mount, a ſtrong fortreſs on the coaſt of 
Normandy, and infeſted the neighbourhood with his in- 
curſions. Robert and William with their joint forces 
beſieged him in this place, and had nearly reduced him by 
the ſcarcity of water; when the elder, hearing of his 
diſtreſs, granted him permiſſion to ſupply himſelf, and 
alſo ſent him ſome pipes of wine for his own table. Be- 
ing feproved by William for this ill- timed generoſity, he 
replied, hat, ſhall T ſuffer my brother to die of thirſt? Where 
Hall we find another, when he is gone? The king alſo, du- 
ring this ſiege, performed an act of generoſity, which was 
leſs ſuitable to his character. Riding out one day alone, 
cds take a ſurvey of the fortreſs, he was attacked by two 
3 ſoldiers, and diſmounted. One of them drew his ſword 
- in order to diſpatch him; when the king exclaimed, Hold 
knave ! I am the king of England. The ſoldier ſuſpended 
his blow; and raifing the king from the ground, with 
expreſſions of reſpect, received a handſome reward, and 
was taken into his ſervice, Prince Henry was ſoon after 
pbliged' to capitulate; and being deſpoiled of all his pa- 
trimony, wandered about for ſome time Sins "_y "my 
en ee _ a in wh hog 1 ö 
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alone i in . 9 The public wars were com 


monly ſhort: and feeble, produced little bloodſhed, and 299% 
were attended with no memorable event. To this Nor- 

man war, which was ſo ſoon concluded, there ſuceeeded 
hoſtilities with Scotland, which were not of longer duras 

tion. Robert here commanded his brother's army, and 
obliged Malcolm to accept of peace and do homage to 

the crown-of England. This peace was not more durable. 
Malcolm, two years after, levying an army, invaded Eng- 

land; and after ravaging Northumberland, he laid ſiege 

to Alnwie, where a party of earl Moubtay's troops fall- 

ing upon him by ſurprize, a ſharp action enſued, in which 
Malcolm was ſlain. This incident interrupted for fome __ 
years the regular ſucceſſion to the Scottiſh crown, Though - 
Malcolm left legitimate ſons, his brother, Donald; on 
account of the youth of theſe princes, was advanced to 
the throne ; but kept not long poſſeſſion of it. Duncan, 

natural ſon of Malcolm, formed a conſpiracy againſt him; 

and being aſſiſted by William with a ſmall force, made 
himſelf maſter of the kingdom. New broils enſued with 

N ormandy. The frank, open, remiſs temper of Robert 

was ill fitted to withſtand the intereſted, rapacious cha. 
nacter of. William, who, being ſupported by greater 
power, was ſtill encroaching on his brother's poſſeſſions, 

and inſtigating his turbulent barons to rebellion againſt | 
him. The king, having gone over to Normandy to ſup- 16944 
port his partizans, ordered an army of twenty, thouſand 

men to be levied, in England, and to be conducted to the © 
tra-coalt, as if they were inſtantly to be embarked. Here gan 
Ralph Flambard, the king's miniſter, and the chief i in- 
ſtrument of his extortions, exadted' ten thilliogs a-piece 

from. them, in lieu of their ſervice, and then diſmiſſed 
them into their ſeveral counties. This money was io 
SU employed "y William, that it rendered him bet- 

9 2 En ter 
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| CHAP. ter ſervice than he could have expeRted-from the any, 
Ke engaged the French king by new preſents to depart 

| * from the protection of Robert; and he daily bribed the 
Norman barons to deſert his ſervice: But was prevented 
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from puſhing his advantages by an incurſion of the Welſh, 
which obliged him to return to England. He found no 


difficulty in repelling the enemy; but was not able to 


make any conſiderable impreſſion on a country, guarded 
by its mountainous ſituation. A conſpiracy of his own 
. barons, which, was detected at this time, appeared a more 
ſerious concern, and engroſſed all his attention. Robert 
Moubray, earl of Northumberland, was at the head of 
this combination; and he engaged in it the count d'Eu, 
Richard de Tunbrige, Roger de Lacey, and many others. 
The purpoſe of the conſpirators was to dethrone the 
king, and to advance in his ſtead, Stephen, count of Au- 
male, nephew to the Conqueror. William's diſpatch pre- 
vented the deſign from taking effect, and diſconcerted 
the conſpirators. Moubray made ſome reſiſtance ; but 
being taken priſoner, was attainted, and thrown i into con- 
finement, where he died about thirty 3 years after. The 
count d'Eu denied his concurrence in the plot ; ; and to 
juftify himſelf, fought, in the preſence of the court at 
Windſor, a duel- with Geoffrey Bainard, who accuſed 
him. But being worſted in the combat, he Was con- 
demned to be caſtrated, and to have his eyes put out. 
William de Alderi, another conſpirator, was ſuppoſed to 
be treated w ith more rigour, Mong he” Was bogged to 


be hanged. | 


The C- ,.. BUT the doit of theſe petty wars = Seni 8e was 
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quite ſunk in the tumult of the Cruſades, which now 
engr oſſed the attention of Europe, and haye ever fince 
engaged the curioſity of mankind, as the moſt ſignal : and 
"moſt durable monument of human folly, that has 57 
Appeared i in any age or nation. Aſter Mahomet bad, 
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nat his pretended revelations, united the diſperſed CHA AP, 
Arabians under one head, they iſſued forth from W 
deſarts in great multitudes; and being animated with 1096. 
zeal for their ney religion, and ſupported by the vigour 
of their new government, they made deep impreſſion on 
regard both to military diſcipline and to civil policy. Je- 
ruſalem, by its fituation, became one of their moſt early 
conqueſts ; and the Chriſtians had the mortification to ſee 
the holy ſepulchre, and the other places, conſecrated by the 
preſence of their religious founder, fallen into the poſſeſ- 
fion of inſidels. But the Arabians or Saracens were ſo 
employed in military enterprizes, by which they ſpread 
their empire, na few years, from the banks of the 
Ganges, to the Streights of Gibraltar, that they had no 
leiſure for t ical controverſy: And though the Al. 
crm the original monument of their faith, ſeems to 
contain ſome violent precepts, they were much leſs ' 
infected with the ſpirit of bigotry and perſecution than 
the indolent and ſpeculative Greeks, who were continually 
refining on the ſeveral articles of their religious ſyſtem. 
They gave little diſturbance to thoſe zealous pilgrims, 
Who daily flocked to Jeruſalem; and they allowed every 
man, after paying a moderate tribute, to viſit the holy 
ſepulchre, to perform his religious duties, and to return 
in peace. But the Turcomans or Turks, a tribe of 
Tartars, who had embraced Mahometaniſm, having 
vreſted Syria from the Saracens, and having in the year 
1065, made (themſelves maſters of Jeruſalem, rendered 
the pilgrimage much more difficult and dangerous to the 
Chriſtians. The barbarity of their manners, and the 
confuſions attending their unſettled goyernment, expoſed 
the pilgrims to many inſults, robheries, and extortions; 
and theſe zealots, returning from their meritorious fa. 
E and ſulferings, filled all Chriltendom with indigna- ; 
5 N 3 tion 


©: CY A p tion againſt che infidels, e pr 3 


us TOR or ENGUAND, 


the holy eie by 


3 their preſence, and derided the ſacred myſteries in the 
| neg6, very place of their completion. Gregory VII. among 


the other vaſt ideas which he entertained, had formed the 
deſign of uniting all che weſtern Chriſtians againſt the 
Mahometans; but the egregious and violent invaſions of 
that pontiff on the eivil power of princes, had created him 
ſo many enemies, and had rendered his ſchemes ſo ſuſpi- 
cious,” that he was not able to make great progreſs in this 
undertaking. The work was reſerved for a meaner in- 
ſtrument, whoſe low condition in life expoſed him to no 
jealouſy, and whoſe folly was well been d 1 —_—_— 
with the prevailins principles of the times. Pome | 
- PETER, commonly called the Hermit, a native r 
A in Picardy, had made the pilgrimage to Jeruſa- 
lem. Being deeply affected with the dangers, to which 
tttat act of piety now expoſed the pilgrims, as well as 
with the inſtances of oppreſſion, under which the eaſtern 
Chriſtians laboured, he entertained: the bold, and in all 
appearance, impracticable project of leading into Aſia, 
from the fartheſt extremities of the weſt, armies ſufficient 
to ſubdue thoſe potent and warlike nations, which nor 
held the holy city in ſlavery and ſubjection *. He pro- 
poſed his views to Martin II. who filled the papal 
chair, and who, though ſenſible of the advantages, 
which the head of the Chriſtian religion muſt reap from 

A religious war, and though he eſteemed the blind zeal 
of Peter a proper means for effecting the purpoſe /, , re- 

| "ſolved not to interpoſe his authority, till he ſaw a greater 
2 probability of ſucceſs, He ſummoned a council at Pla- 
" centia, which conſiſted of four thouſand eccleſiaſtics and 


1 thirty thouſand ſeculars; and which was ſo numerous, 


| that no hall could contain the . 18; and it was 
So Gul. Ty yriue, ib, j i, CY 11. 1. Paris, p. 7. 9 5 5 F Gul, Thie, 
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: « the 1 pope, and of Peter himſelf, repreſenting the diſ- 
mal ſituation of their brethren in the eaſt, and the indig- 
nity, ſuffered by the Chriſtian name, in allowing the holy 
city to remain in the hands of infidels, here found the 
minds of men ſo well prepared, that the whole multitude, 
ſuddenly and violently, declared ſor the war, and ſolemnly 
devoted themſelves to perform this ſervice, ſo merit us, 
1 to God and religion. 1 
Bur though Italy ſeemed thus to have ks Ph em- 
r the deſign, Martin knew, that, in order to inſure 
ſucceſs,” it was necefiary to inliſt the greater and more 
warlike nations in the ſame engagement; and having 
previouſly exhorted Peter to viſit the chief cities and 
ſovereigns of Chriſtendom, he ſummoned another council 
at Clermont in Auvergne *. The fame of this great and 
pious! deſign,” being now univerſally diffuſed, procured | 
the attendance of the greateſt prelates, nobles, and 
princes; and vhen the pope and the hermit renewed 
their pathetic exhortations, the whole aſſembly, as if 
impelled by an immediate inſpiration, not moved by 
their preceding impreſſions, exclaimed with one voice, 
It is the will f God, It is the till of Gad. Words deemed 
fo memorable, and ſo much the reſult of a divine inſlu- 
ence, that they were employed as the ſignal of rendez vous 
and battle in all the future exploits of thoſe adventurers l. 
Men of all ranks flew to arms with the utmoſt ardour; 
and an exterior ſymbol. too, a cireumſtance of chief 
moment, was here choſen by the devoted combatants. 
Tbe ſign of the croſs, which had been hitherto ſo. much 
revered among Chriſtians, and which, the more it 
was an object of reproach to the pagan world, was the 
more paſſionately cheriſhed by them, became the badge 
2 1 Qoncil. . . . 
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union, and was unnd to their right ler, ya 
— ho enliſted themſelves in this ſacred warfare 1, 
9% © EvroPe was at this time aan, 
and fuperſtition : ' The eccleſiaſtics had acquired the 
greateſt aſcendant over the human mind: The people, 
who, being little reſtrained by honour and leſs by law, 
abandoned themſelves to the worſt crimes and ere, 
knew of no other expiation than the obſervance 
on them by their ſpiritual paſtors: And . 
repreſent the holy war as an equivalent for all penances k, 
undd an atonement for every violation date aal bu 
manity. But amidſt the abject ſuperſtition 
prevailed, the military ſpirit alſo had ern diffuſed 
itſelf; and though not ſupported by art or «diſcipline, 
was become the general paſſion of the nations, governed 
by the feudal law. All the great lords poſſeſſed the right 
of peace and war: They were engaged in perpetual 
Hoſtilities with each other: The open country wWas be- 
come à ſcene of outrage and diſorder: The cities, ſti 
mean and poor, were neither guarded by walls, nor pro- | 
tected by privileges, and were expoſed to every inſult: 
Individuals were obliged to depend for ſafety on their 
ow, force, or their private alliances: And valour was 
the only excellence, which was held in eſteem, or gave 
dne man the pre · minence above another. When all the 
particular ſuperſtitions, therefore, were here united in 8 
one great object, the ardour for military enterprizes took | 
the ſame” direction; and Europe, impelled by its two 
ruling paſſions, was looſened, as it Arne. fon: its e 
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rs, and were impatient to open the-way with their © HA E. 
fxord to the holy city. Nobles, artirans, (peaſants; Wynn. 
even prieſts inrolled their names; and to decline this f. 
ani 1 ſervice was branded with the ON of 
rae, 3 — The-infion | 
and aged contributed to the expedition by preſents and 
= and many of them, not fatisfied with the merit 
of this atonement, attended it in perſon,” and were Jeter. 

mined, if poſſible, to breathe their Taft, in ſight of \that 
city where their Saviour had died for them. Women 
themſelves, concealing their ſex under the diſguiſe of 
armour, attended the camp; and commonly forgot if 
more the duty of their ſex, by e Wane, 
without referve, to the army a. The greateſt criminals 
were forward in A ſervice, which they regarded as a pro- 
pitiation for all crimes ; and the moſt enormous diſorders 
yere, during the courſe of thoſe expeditions, committed 
by men, enured to wickedneſs, encouraged by example, 
and impelled by neceſſity.” The multitude of the adven- 
turers ſoon, became ſo great, that their mare  agacious 
| leaders, Hugh count of Vermandois, brother to the 
Wa king, Raymond count of Tholouſe, Godfrey of 
Boiillog, prince of Brabant, and Stephen count of 
Blois , became apprehenſive leſt the, greatneſs irſelf of 1 
the Srdiament ſhould diſappoint its purpaſe ; and. they 
permitted an undiſciplined multitude, computed at 
300, oo0 men, to go before them, under the command bf 
: Peter the Hermit, and Walter the Moneyleſs 7. I. heſe 
men took the road towards Conſtantinople through Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria; and truſting, that heaven, by ſuper- 
Li. aſſiſtance, would ſupply all their ngeeffitics, they 
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ſoon found themſelves obliged to obtain by plunder what 
they had vainly expected from miracles; and the enraged 
inhabitants of the countries through which they paſſed, 
gathering together in arms, attacked the diſorderly multi- 
tude, and put them to ſlaughter without reſiſtance. The 
more diſciplined armies followed after; and paſſing the 
| ſtreights at Conſtantinople, they were muſtered in the 
plains of Aſia, and amounted in the whale. to the amber 
: $6,990,000 combatants 4, chavit ber ah 
Aus this univerſal frenzy, 18 1 itſelf by 
contagion throughout Europe, eſ pecially in France and 
Germany, men were not entirely forgetful of their pre- 
ſent intereſts; and both thoſe who went on, this expedi- 
tion, and thoſe who. ſtayed behind, entertained ſchemes 
of gratifying, by its means, their avarice or their ambi- 
tion. The nobles who enliſted themſelves were moved, 
from the romantic ſpirit of the age, t to hope for, opulent 
eſtabliſhments in the eaſt, the chief ſeat of arts and 
"commerce during. thoſe ' ages; 3 and 1 in purſuit of theſe 
chimerical projects, they fold at the loweſt price their 
ancient caſtles and inheritances, which had. now loſt all 
2 value in their eyes. Tbe g greater princes, Who remained 
at home, beſides, ehabliſhing peace 3 In their! dominions by 
ir wing occupation abroad to the inquietude and martial 
Aden of their ſubjects, took the opportunity 0 of an- 
ner ing to their crown m conſiderable fiefs, ei ither by 
. purchaſe « or by the extinction of heirs, The pope fre- 
quently turned the zeal of the cruſaders from the infidels 
againſt his own enemies, whom he repreſented as equally 
"criminal with the enemies of Chriſt, The convents 
and other religious ſocieties bought the poſſeſſions of the 
*adventurers\ and as the contributions of the faithful 
were commonly entruſted to 1 e 1 
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employed againſt the inſidels. — — 


diate'gainer by this opidemie fury than the: king of 6. 
Eaglandz PP 0 
thoſe fanatical and romantic warriors. 


 RoBeRT, duke of Normandy, implied, by the be Acqulitiog 
4 miſtaken generoſity” of his ſpirit, had early inlifted maney, 
himſelf in the cruſade z/ but being always unprovided 
with money, he found, that it would be impracticable 
for him to appear in a manner ſuitable to his rank ang 
ſtation, at the head of his numerous vaſſals and ſubjects, 
arho, tranſported with the general rage, were determined 
to follow him into Aſia. He reſolved, therefore, to 
mortgage or rather to ſell his dominions, which he had 
not talents to govern; and he offered them to his brother 
William: for the 00 unequal ſum of ten thouſand 
marks . The was ſoon concluded: The king 
raiſed the money . e extortions on his ſubjects of 


all ranks, even on the convents, who were obliged- to 


melt their plate in order to furniſh the quota demanded 
of them : He was put in poſſeſſion of Normandy and 
Maine: and Robert, providing himſelf with a magni- 
ſicent train, ſet out for the holy land, in purſuit af 


glory, and in full N of — his I 


falvation. 
Tun alle of this is fun, with the difficulties which 


Williaia found in raiſing it, ſuffices alone to refute the 
account which is heedleſsly adopted by hiſtorians, of the 
enormous revenue of the conqueror. Is it credible, chat 


Robert "would conſign to! the arenen hands of his 
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—— conlderable ominions, for a ſum, which, 
hazy according to that account, made not a week's income of 
56. his father's Engliſh revenue alone ? Or that the king of 
England could not on demand, without oppreſſing his ſub. 
| _ jects, have been able to pay him che money? The con- 
oh! hg a queror, it it is agreed, Was frugal As well as. Tapacious 3 
yet his treaſure, at his death, exceeded not 60, oo 
pounds, which hardly amounted' to his income for 
two months: Another certain bee ge e wo GY 
neee n n pi 
Tux fury of the d a e „eb dase. 
ted England than the nei ing kingdoms; probably 
becauſe the Norman conquerors, finding their ſettlement | 
in that kingdom ſtill ſomewhat precarious, durſt not 
abandon their own houſes, in queſt of diſtant adventures. 
The ſelfiſh intereſted humour alſo of the king, Which 
kept him from kindling in the general flame, checked its 
progreſs among his ſubjects; and as he is accuſed of 
open profaneneis *, and was endued with a tharp-wit », 
it is likely that he made the romantic chivalry of the 
cruſaders the object of his perpetual raillery. As an in- 
 Kance of his irreligion, we ate told, that he once accepted 
of ſixty marks from n whoſe eldeſt ſon had been 
converted to Chriſtianity, and who engaged him by that 
preſent to aſſiſt him in bringing back the youth to Ju- 
daiſm. William employed both menaces and perſuaſion 
- For that purpoſe; but finding the convert obſtinate in 
= this new faith, he ſent for. the father, and told him, that 
: as he had not ſucceeded, it was not juſt that he ſhould 
keep the preſent ; but as he had done his utmoſt, it was 
| but equitable that he ſhould be Paid for his pains; and 
he would therefore. retain only thirty marks of the 
money. At another time, it in bid, chat be ſent do 
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ſome learned Chriſtian PTY and fome FO and CHAD 
'bade them fairly diſpute the queſtion of their religion in won 
his preſence : He was perfectly indifferent between them; 096. 
had his ears open to feaſon and conviction; and would 
found ſupported by the moſt ſolid arguments 7. If this 
ſtory be true, it is probable that he meant only to amuſe 
himfelf by turning both into ridicule : But we muſt be 
cautious of admitting every thing related by the monkiſh 
hiſtorians to the diſadvantage of this prince: He had the 
misfortune to be engaged in quarrels with the eccleſiaſtics, 
particularly with Anſelm, commonly called St. Anſelm, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; and it is no wonder his me- 
mory ſhould be blackened by the hiſtorians of that order: 
ArTER the death of Lanfranc, the king, for ſeveral Quareel 


years, retained in his own hands the revenues of Canter- . dim, = 

bury, as he did thoſe of many other vacant biſhoprics ; Primate. 

but falling into a dangerous. illneſs, he was ſeized with 

remorſe, and the clergy repreſented to him, that he was 

in danger of eternal perdition, if before his death he did 

not make atonement for _ thoſe multiplied impieties and 

facrileges, of which he had been guilty *. He reſolved 

therefore to fupply inſtantly the vacancy of Canterbury; 

and for that purpoſe he ſent for Anſelm, a Piedmonteſe 

by birth, abbot of Bec in Normandy, who was much 

celebrated for his learning and piety. The abbot earneſt 

ly refuſed the dignity, fell on his knees, wept, and en- 

treated the king to change his purpoſe ; and when he 

found the prince obſtinate in forcing the paſtoral ſtaff 

upon him, he kept his fiſt ſo faſt clenched, that it requir- 

ed the utmoſt violence of the byſtanders to open it, and 

force him to receive that enſign of ſpiritual dignity d. 
William ſoon after recovered and his paſſions regal uin 
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0 ene n force and en he returned to his former 
violence and rapine. He detained: in priſon ſeveral per- 
2096 ſons whom he had ordered to be freed during the time of 
dais penitence ; he ſtill preyed upon the eceleſiaſtical be- 
neſices; the ſale of ſpiritual dignities continued as open 
as ever; and he kept poſſeſſion of a confiderable part of 
the revenues belonging to the ſee of Canterbury . But 
he found in Anſelm that perſevering eee. which 
he had reaſon to expect from the oſtentatious humility, 
| which that prelate had diſplayed i in refuſing ow promo- 
cion. 

TUB N made by Ai was the more > dan- 
gerous on account of the character of piety, which he ſoon 
acquired in England, by his great zeal againſt all abuſes, 
particularly thoſe in dreſs and ornament. There was a 
mode, which, in that age, prevailed throughout Europe, 
both among men and women, to give an enormous length 
to their ſhoes, to draw the toe to a ſharp point, and to 

affix to it the figure of a bird's bill, or ſome ſuch orna- 
ment, which was turned upwards, and which was often 
ſuſtained by gold or ſilver chains tied to the knee 4. The 

eccleſiaſtics took exception at this ornament, which, they 
ſaid, was an attempt to bely the Scripture, Where it is 
affirmed, that no man can add a cubit to his ſtature; and 
they declaimed againſt it with great vehamence, nay 
aſſembled ſome ſynods, who abſolutely condemned it. 

But, ſuch are the ſtrange contradictions in human nature! 

though the clergy, at that time, could overturn thrones, 
and had authority ſufficient to ſend above a million of 
men on their errand to the deſarts of Aſia, they could 
never prevail againſt theſe long- pointed ſhoes: On the 
contrary, that caprice, contrary to all other modes, main 
tained its ground during ſeveral centuries; and if the 
clergy had not at laſt deſiſted from their perſecution of 
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ticular mode; which was the object of his averſion, and 


which/probably had not taken ſuch faſt hold of the affec- 


tions of the people. He preached zealouſly againſt the 
long hair and curled locks, which were then faſhionable 
among the courtiers ; he refuſed the aſhes on Aſh - Wed- 


neſday to thoſe who were ſo accoutered; and his autho- 


rity and eloquence had ſuch influence, that the young 
men univerſally abandoned that ornament, and appeared 


in the cropt hair, which was recommended to them by 
the ſermons of the primate, The noted hiſtorian of An- | 


ſelm, who was alſo his companion and ſecretary, cele= 
braces highly this effort of his zeal and picky % [5 947 
Wren William's profaneneſs therefore betet to 
him with his health, he was ſoon engaged in controverſies 
with this e There was at that time a ſchiſm 
in the church, between Urban and Clement, who both 
pretended to the papacy * ; and Anſelm, who, as abbot of 
| Bec, had already cknowiedged the former, 'was deter- 
mined, without the wy s conſent, to introduce his au- 


vail 5 faſhion ner, 


thority into Englands. William, who, imitating his 


father's example, had prohibited his ſubjects from recog- 
nizing any pope, whom he had not previouſly received, 
was enraged at this attempt ; and ſummoned a ſynod at 
Rockingham, with an intention of depoſing Anſelm : But 


the prelate's: ſuffragans declared, that, without the papal 
authority, they knew of no expedient for- inflicting that 


_ puniſhment on their primate *. The king was at laſt en- 


gaged by other motives to give the preference to Urban's 


title; Anſelm received the pall from that pontiff; and 
matters leemed to be accommodated between the king and 
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ee primate, when the quarrel broke out afteſh- from à 
z new cauſe, William had undertaken an expedition againſt 

. Wales, and required the archbiſhop to- furniſh his quota 
_ of ſoldiers for that fervice ; but Anſelm, who regarded 
the demand as an oppreſſion on the church, and yet durſt 
not refuſe compliance, ſent them fo miſerably accoutered, 

that the king was extremely diſpleaſed, and threatened 

him with a proſecution *. Anſelm, on the other hand, 

_ demanded poſitively, that all che revenues of his ſee 

ſhould be reſtored to him; appealed to Rome againſt the 

King's injuſtice! 3 and affairs came to ſuch extremities, 
ttlat the primate, finding it dangerous to remain in the 
2M kingdom, defired and obtained the king's permiſſion to 
| _ retire beyond ſea. All his temporalities were ſeized n; 
but he was received with: great- reſpect by Urban, who 
conſidered him as a martyr in the cauſe of religion, and 

naced the king, on account of his proceedings 

n tho-griens.end the church, with the ſentence of 
excommunication. Anſelm aſſiſted at the council of Bari, 

and Latin churches, concerning the proceſſion of the Holy 

__ . Ghoſt", the right of election to church preferments was 
declared to belong to the clergy alone, and ſpiritual cen- 

ſures were denounced, againſt all eccleſiaſtics, who did 

homage to laymen for their ſees or benefices, and againſt 

all 2 "The right of homage, by 

himſelf on his hare, ſhould put his joined hands between 
thoſe. of his ſuperior, and ſhould in that-poſture ſwear 
fealty to him r. But the council declared it execrable, 
fttzhat pure hands, which could create God, and could 
eee or Ro the rer e 
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poſes and obſcene contacts 2. Such were the reaſonings 
prevalent in that age; reaſonings, which, though they 
moſt curious and, perhaps, not the leaſt inſtructive part 


of hiſtory, 042" er delivered with the” ung 
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corel the king's territories ; but brought him no 
great encreaſe of power, becauſe of the unſettled ſtate of 
thoſe countries, the mutinous diſpoſition of the barons, 
and the vicinity of the French king, who ſupported them 


in all their inſurrections. Even Helie, lord of la Fleche, 
a ſmall town in Anjou, was able to give him inquietude; 
and this great monarch was obliged to make ſeveral ex- 


peditions abroad, without being able to prevail over ſo 
petty a baron, who had acquired the confidence and af- 


fections of the inhabitants of Maine. He was, however, 
ſo fortunate as at laſt to take him priſoner in a 'ren- 
counter; but having releaſed him, at the interceffion of 
the French king and the count of Anjou, he found the 
province of Maine. ſtill expoſed to his intrigues and in- 
curſions. Helie, being introduced by the citizens into 


the town of Mans, beſieged the garriſon in the citadel: 


| William, who was hunting in the new foreſt, when he 
received intelligence of this hoſtile attempt, was ſo pro- 
voked, that he immediately turned about his horſe, and 


ands, Which, befides being Ire to Wp and wa 
bloodſhed; were employed Gay and night in impure pur- 


1099. 


zalloped to the ſea-ſhore at Dartmouth ; declaring, that 3 


he would not op a moment till he had taken vengeance 
for the offence. He found the weather ſo cloudy and 
tempeſtuous, that the mariners thought it dangerous i 
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| ; never yet heard of a king that was drowned *. | By this 


vigour and celerity, he delivered the citadel of Mans from 
its preſent danger; and purſuing Helie into his own ter- 


ritories, he laid ſiege to Majol, a ſmall caſtle in thoſe 


parts: But a wound, which he received before this 
place, obliged him nn n lens 
England. RNs arg 

Tux weakneſs oft the . nonarchs, ene this 
age, in their military expeditions againſt their neareſt 
neighbours, appears the more ſurpriſing, when we con- 
ſider the prodigious numbers, which even petty princes, 


| ſeconding the enthuſiaſtic rage of the people, were able 


4 


aſſemble, and to conduct in dangerous enterprizes to 


the remote provinces of Aſia. William, earl of Poitiers 


and duke of Guienne, enflamed with the glory, and not 
diſcouraged 'by the _ misfortunes, which had attended the 


1 former adventurers in the crufades, had put himſelf at the 


head of an immenſe multitude, computed by ſome hiſto- 


rians to amount to 60, ooo horſe, and a much greater 
number of foot, and he propoſed to lead them into the 


| Holy Land againſt the infidels. He wanted money to 


forward the preparations requifite for this expedition, and 
he offered to mortgage all his dominions to William, 


without entertaining any ſeruple on account of that rapa- 
cious and iniquitous hand, to which he reſolved to con- 


fign them.. The king accepted the offer; and had pre- 


4 pared a fleet, and an army, in order to eſcort the money, 
and take poſſeſſion of the rich provinces of Guienne and 


Poictou; ; when an accident put an end to his life, and 


to all his ambitious projects. He was engaged i in hunt- 
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of princes in thoſe: rude times, when ſociety was little „ 
cultivated, and the arts afforded few objects worthy of 1 
attention. Walter Tyrrel, a French gentleman, re- 
markable for his addreſs in archery, attended him in this 
recreation, of which the new foreſt was the ſcene; and as 
William bad diſmounted after a chace, Tyrrel, impa- 
tient to ſhow his dexterity, let fly an arrow at a ſtag, 
which ſuddenly ſtarted before him. The arrow, glanc- 
ing from a tree, ſtruck the king in the breaſt, and in- 
ſtantly flew him »; while Tyrrel, par Boa act RN 
one of the accident, put ſpurs: to his horſe, haſtened to 
the ſea-ſhore, embarked for France, and joined the cru- 
ſade in an expedition to Jeruſalem; a penance which he - 
impoſed on himſelf for this involuntary crime. The body 
of William was found in the foreſt by the country-people, - 
and was buried without any pomp or ceremony at Win- 
cheſter, His courtiers were negligent in performing the 
| laſt duties to a maſter who was ſo little beloved; and 
every one Was too much occupied i in the intereſting obje & 
of fixing bis ſucceſſor, to ateapd the funerals of a dead 
ſovereign. _ SE | 
1 memory of this ee is banale to us with vag : 
little advantage by the churchmen, whom he had offend lum 3 Ruſus. 
ed; and though we may ſuſpect in general, that their 
account of his vices is ſomewhat exaggerated, his conduct 
affords little. reaſon for contradicting the character which 
they have affigned him, or for attributing to him any very 
eſtimable qualities. He ſeems to have been a violent and _ 
tyrannical prince; A perfidious, encroaching, and dan- 
gerous neighbour ; an unkind and ungenerous relation. gs 
He was equelly prodigal and rapacious in the 8 : 
ment of his treaſury ; and if he poſſeſſed abilities, he lay 
ſo much under the government of impetuous Paſſions, * 
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LG wy P. that he made little uſe * them in his adinicifinition'; and 
be ifdulged, without reſerve, that domineering policy, 
0 which ſuited his temper, and which, if ſupported, as it 
was in him, with courage and vigour, proves often more 
ſucceſsful in diſorderly n * the n —_ 
and moſt refined artifice. 
Tax monuments abit 1 0 880 of: this denne in 
5 England are the Tower, Weſtminſter-hall, and London- 
bridge, which he built. The moſt laudable foreign en- 
terprize which he undertook, was the ſending of Edgar 
1 Atheling, three years before his death, into Scotland with 
2 ſmall army, to reſtore prince Edgar the true heir of that 
kingdom, ſon of Malcolm, and of Margaret, ſiſter of 
Edgar Atheling; and the enterprize proved ſucceſsful. 
It was remarked in that age, that Richard, an elder bro- 
ther of William's, periſhed by an accident in the new 
foreſt; Richard, his nephew, natural ſon of duke Robert, 
loſt his life in the ſame place, after the ſame manner: And 
all men, upon the king's fate, exclaimed, that, as the 
Conqueror had been guilty of teme violence, in expel- 
Ulng all the inhabitants of that large diſtrict, to make 
room for his game, the juſt vengeance of heaven was ſig- 
N Falized, in the ſame place, by the ſlaughter of his poſte- 
© © rity, William was killed in the thirteenth. year of his 
| reign, and about the fortieth of his age. As * was he- 
; ver married, he left no legitimate iſſue, 1 5 | 
I the eleventh. year of this reign,” 7 BE king of 
ee made a deſcent on the iſle of Angleſea; but was 
repulſed by Hugh, earl of Shrewſbury. This is the laſt 
attempt made by the northern nations upon England. 
„That reſtleſs people ſeem about this time to have learned 
the uſe of tillage, which thenceforth kept them at 
home, and freed the other nations of Europe from the 
devaſtations ſpread over them by thoſe pyratical invaders. 
This proved one great cauſe of the ſubſequent ror 
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TER the adventurers in the holy war were afſem-@ H A p. 
bled on the banks of the Boſphorus, oppoſite to VI. 
Conſtantinople, they proceeded on their enterprize ; but ION: 
immediately experienced thoſe difficulties, which their The cru- 
zeal had hitherto concealed from them, and for which, . 
eyen if they had foreſeen them, it would have been almoſt = 
| impoſſible to provide a remedy. The Greek emperor, _— 
Alexis Comnenus, who had applied to the weſtern Chriſ- 8 0 
tians for ſuccour againſt the Turks, entertained hopes, 
and thoſe but feeble ones, of obtaining ſuch a moderate 
ſupply, as, acting under his command, might enable 
him to repulſe the enemy : But he was extremely alt= 
niſned to ſee his dominions overwhelmed, on a ſudden, 
by ſuch an inundation | of licentious barbarians, who, | 
though they. pretended friendſhip, deſpiſed his ſubjes by - = 
unwarlike, and deteſted them as | heretical. : . 
arts of policy, in which he excelled, he endeavoured to 
divert the torrent ; but while he employed profeſſions, ES 
careſſes, civilities, nt ſeeming ſervices towards the lead- TD”. 
ers of I he ſecretly regarded thoſe imperſouuus 
X 3 5 allies, e 
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Cc i 4 P. allies as more dangerous than the open enemies, by whom 
bis empire had been formerly invaded, Having effeCtu- 
4100. ated that difficult point of diſembarking them fafely in 


Aſia, he entered into a private correſpondence : with Soli- 
man, emperor of the Turks; and practiſed every inſidious 
ert, which his genius, "his power, or his ſituation enabled 
him to employ, for diſappointing the enterprize, and 
diſcouraging the Latins from making thenceforward any 
_ ſuch prodigious migrations. His dangerous policy was 
_ ſeconded by the diſorders, inſeparable from ſo vaſt a mul- 
titude, who were not united under one head, and were 
conducted by leaders of the moſt independant, intractable 
ſpirit, unacquainted with military difcipline, and deter- 
mined enemies to civil authority and ſubmiſſion, The 
ſcarcity of proviſions, the exceſſes of fatigue, the influence 
of unknown climates, joined ta the want of concert in 
their operations, and to the ſword of a warlike enemy, 
dieſtroyed the adventurers by thouſands, and would have 


abated the ardour of men, impelled to war by leſs power- 


ful motives, Their zeal, however, their bravery, and 
their irreſiſtible force fill carried them forward, and con- 
tinually advanced them to the great end of their enter- 
prize. After an obſtinate ſiege, they took Nice, the ſeat - 
of the Turkiſh empire; they defeated Soliman in two 


| great battles; they made themſelves maſters of Antioch ; 


and entirely broke the force of the Turks, who had ſo 
long 1 retained thoſe countries in ſubjection. The ſoldan 
of Egypt, whoſe alliance they had hitherto courted, re- 


5 covered, on the fall of the Turkiſh power, his former 


authority in Jeruſalem: He informed them by his ambaſ- 
fadors, that, if they came diſarmed to that city, they 
might now perform their religious vows, and that all 


| Chriſtian pilgrims, who ſhould thenceforth viſit the holy 


ſepulchre, might expect the ſame good treatment, which 
tae had ever rome from * predeceſſors, * offer 


yas 
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vie tar; . e 0 P; 
ee io and on his refuſal,” the champions of ©. „ 
the croſs advanced to the ſiege of Jeruſalem, which they Wy EN. 
regarded as the conſummation of their labours. By the | 
detachments which they had made, and the diſaſters 1 5 | 
which they had undergone, they were diminiſhed to the „„ 
number of twenty thouſand foot and fifteen hundred horſe; | BY 
but theſe-were ſtill formidable, from their valour, their - i 
experience, and the obedience, which, from theexperience * 
of paſt calamities, they had learned to pay to their leaders. 

After a ſiege of five weeks, they took Jeruſalem by aſſault 1 

and, impelled by a mixture of military and religious rage, 

they put the numerous garriſon and inhabitants to the 

ſword without diſtinction. Neither arms defended the 
valiant, nor ſubmiſſion the timorous: No age or ſex was 

ſpared: Infants on the breaſt were pierced by the ſame 

blow with their mothers, who implored for mercy: Even 

a multitude, to the number of ten thouſand perſons, who 

had ſurrendered themſelves priſoners, and were promiſed | 
quarter, were butchered in cool blood by thoſe ferocious _ 
conquerors . The ſtreets of Jeruſalem were covered. 

with dead bodies * ; and the triumphant warriors, after 
every enemy was ſubdued and flaughtered, immediately _ 
turned themſelves, with the ſentiments of humiliation 

and contrition, towards the holy ſepulchre. They threw 

aſide their arms, ſtill ſtreaming with blood: They advanc- 

ed with reclined bodies, and naked feet and heads to that 

| facred monument; They ſung anthems to their Saviour, 

who had there purchaſed their ſalvation by his death and 
agony : And their deyotion, enlivened by the prefence of . 
the place where he had ſuffered, ſo overcame their fur, 
that they diſſolved in tears, and bore, the appearance of 

every ſoft and tender ſentiment. 80 inconſiſtent i is hu- 
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15 . itfelf ! And ſo eaſily. does the moſt ef 
minate ſuperſtition ally, both with the moſt heroic cou- 
2 * rage, and with the fierceſt barbarityß ! 


Tunis great event happened on the fifth of Jaly i in tbe 


7 laſt year of the eleventh century. The Chriſtian princes 
and nobles, after chuſing Godfrey of Bovillion king of 


Jeruſalem, began to ſettle. themſelves in their new con- 


e queſts ; - while ſome of them returned to Europe, i in order 
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to enjoy at home that glory, which their valour had ac- 


_ quired them in this popular and meritorious enterprize,” 
Among theſe, was Robert, duke of Normandy, who, as 


he had relinquiſhed the greateſt dominions of any prince, 
that attended the cruſade, had all along diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by the moſt intrepid courage, as well as by that affable 


- diſpoſition and unbounded generoſity, which gain the 
hearts of ſoldiers, and qualify a prince to ſhine in a mili- 
tary life. In paſſing through Italy, he became acquainted 


with Sibylla, daughter of the count of Converſana, a 
young lady of great beauty and merit, whom he eſpouſed: 


Indulging himſelf in this new paſſion, as well as fond of 


enjoying caſe and pleaſure, after the fatigues of ſo many 


rough campaigns, he lingered a twelvemonth i in that de- 
licious climate; and though his friends in the north 


looked every moment for his arrival, none of them knew 
when they could with certainty expect it. By this delay, 


he loſt the kingdom of England, which the great fame he 


had acquired during the cruſades, as well as his undoubt- 
ed title, both by birth, and by the preceding agreement 
with his deceaſed brother, would, had he been n, 


have infallibl ſecured to him. 


5 Acceſſion of 
Henry. 


PRIxcE E enry was hunting with Rufus i in EEO new 
foreſt, - when intelli; gence of that monarch's death was 


brought him; and being ſenſible of the advantage, attend- 


ing the conjuncture, he hurried to Wincheſter, in order 
to ſecure" the HO APW e wy knew to be a neceſ- 


fary 1 for faeili ditzving his ONS? tho/crown, © NS 
He had ſcarcely reached the place when William de Bre 
teuil, keeper of the treaſure, arrived, and oppoſed him- 110 
ſelf to Henry's s pretenſions. This nobleman, who had _ 
been engaged in the ſame party of hunting, had no ſooner , 
heard of his maſter's death, than he haſtened to take care 

of his charge; and he told the prince, that this treaſure, 

as well as the crown, belonged to his elder brother, who 

was now his ſovereign ; and that he himſelf, for his part, 

was determined, in ſpite of all other pretenſions, to main- 

tain his Allegiance to him. But Henry, drawing his 

iword, threatened him with inſtant death, if he daręd to 
diſobey him; and as others of the late king's retinue, Who 
came every moment to Wincheſter, joined the prince's. 
party, Breteuil was obliged to withdraw his * 
and to acquieſce in this violence v. | 

| Henzy, without loſing a moment, haltene wich the 

money to London; and having aſſembled ſome noble- 

men and prelatęs, whom his addreſs, or abilities, or pre- 
ſents, gained to his ſide, he was ſuddenly elected, or 
rather ſaluted king; and immediately proceeded to the 
exerciſe of royal authoity. In leſs than three days 
after his brother's death, the ceremonial of his corona- 
tion was performed by Maurice, biſhop of London, who 

was perſuaded to officiate on that occaſion ; and thus, 25 
by his courage and celerity, he intruded himſelf ins me 
vacant throne. No' one had ſufficient ſpirit or ſenſe of 
duty to appear in defence of the abſent prince: All men 

were. ſeduced or intimidated : Preſent poſſeſſion ſupplied 

the apparent deficiencies. in Henry's title, which was in- 

deed founded on plain uſurpation : And the barons, as 

well as the people, acquieſced in a claim, which, though 
it could neither be man nor RY could now, 
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©1147. they found, be oppoſed through the perils dens af civil 
| pm var and rebellion. N 


Bur as Henry eaſily W that a crown, lunes 
againſt all rules of juſtice, would ſit unſteady on his head, 
he reſolved, by fair proſeſſions at leaſt, to gain the bas 

of all his ſubjects. Beſides taking the uſual coronation-oath 
to maintain the laws and execute juſtice, he paſſed a char- 
| ter, which was calculated to remedy many of the grievous 
oppreſſions, which had been complained of during the 
reigns of his father and brother . He there promiſed, that, 
at the death of any biſhop or abbot, he never would ſeize 
the revenues of the ſee or abbey during the vacancy, but 


| would leave the whole to be reaped by the ſucceſſor ; and 


that he would never let to farm any eccleſiaſtical der, 
nor diſpoſe of it for money. After this conceſſion to the 
church, whoſe favour was of ſo great conſequence, he 
proceeded to enumerate the civil grievances, which he 


purpoſed to redreſs. He promiſed, that, upon the death 


of any earl, baron, or military tenant, his heir ſhould 
be admitted to the poſſeſſion of his eſtate, on paying a juſt 
and lawful relief; without being expoſed to ſuch violent 
exactions as had been uſual during the late reigns : He 
. remitted the wardſhip of minors, and allowed guardians 


to be appointed, who ſhould be anſwerable for the truſt : 


He promiſed not to diſpoſe of any heireſs. in marriage, but 
by the advice of all the barons; and if any baron in- 


. tended to give his daughter, ſiſter, niece, or kinſwoman, 


in marriage, it ſhould only be neceſſary for him to con- 
ſult the king, who promiſed to take no money for his 
conſent, nor ever to refuſe permiſſion, unleſs the perſon, 
to whom it was propoſed to marry her, ſhould happen to 
eee BL e ee ma. 
TED ch. $a Ld im, Dani K 43. INS — 


ing taxes at pleaſure on the farms, which the barons re- 
tained in their own hands“: He made ſome general pro- 
felfions of moderating fines; he offered a pardon for all 
offences; and he remitted all debts due to the crown: 


He required, that the vaſſals of the barons ſhould enjoy | 


the ſame privileges, which he granted to his own barons ;. 
and he promiſed a general confirmation and obſervance 
of the laws of king Edward. This is the ſubſtance of 
the chief articles contained in that famous charter ©. Fes 
To give greater authenticity to theſe conce 2 
Henry lodged a copy of his charter in ſome abbey of 
county; ; as if deſirous, that it ſhould be expoſed to the 


view of all his ſubjects, and remain a perpetual rule for 


the limitation and direction of his government: Yet it is 
certain, that, after the preſent purpoſe was ſerved, he never 
once. thought, during his reign, of obſerving one ſingle 
article of it; and the whole fell ſo much into negle& and 


oblivion, that, i in the following century, when the barons, 


who had heard an obſcure tradition of it, defired to make 


it the model of the great charter, which they exacted from 


king John, they could with difficulty find a copy of it in 
the kingdom. But as to the grievances here propoſed to 
be redreſſed, they were ſtill continued in their full extent; 
and the royal authority, in all thoſe particulars, lay under 
no manner of reſtriction. Reliefs of heirs, ſo capital an 
article, were never effectually fixed till the time of Magna 
Charta: * and it is evident, that the Fe promiſe here 


\ 


| | | given, 
ERS 8 en. Pup fl. Hoveden, p- 463. 
Brompton, p. lo. Hagolſtad, p. 310. 4 Glanv, lib. a. cap. 36. 


What is called a relief in the Conqueroe's laws, preſerved by Ingul, ſeems to 
; en ee e burdens of the feudal 
- | | law 


guat di 7 Aae by wit 8 eg A 1 
eren! eſtates; and if they neglected to make a will, he ay 
ifed, that their heirs ſhould ſucceed to them: He 2. 

| renounced the right of impoſing morieyage, and of levy- F 
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cn 88 given, of accepting a juſt and” lawful- relief, ought ta 
3 have been reduced to more preciſion, in order to 
* ſecurity to the ſubject. The oppreſſion of wardſhip bot 
marriage was perpetuated even till the age of Charles II.: 
And it appears from Glanville , the famous juſticiary of | 
Henry II. that, in his time, eee any man died inteſ- 
tate, an accident which muſt have been very frequent, 
when the art of writing was ſo little known, the king, or 
the lord of the fief, pretended to ſeize all the moveables, 
and to exclude every heir, even the children of the de- 


ceaſed: A ſure mark of a tyrannical and e Nen. | 
ment. | 


. Tur Normans indeed, ſettled in 8 were, during 
| this age, ſo violent and licentious a people, that they may 
| be pronounced incapable of any true or regular liberty ; 5 
which requires ſuch improvement in knowledge and mo- 
rals, as can only be the reſult of reflection and Experi- 
ence, and muſt grow to perfection during ſeveral ages of 
ſettled and eſtabliſhed government. A people, fo inſen- 
| fible to the rights of their ſovereign, as to disjoint, with- 
out . neceflity, the hereditary ſucceſſion, and permit 2 
younger brother to intrude himſelf into the place of . 
the-elder, whom they eſteemed, and who was. guilty of 
no crime but being abſent, could not expect, that that 
prince would pay any greater regard to their privileges, 5 
| or allow his engagements to fetter his power, and debax 
him from any conſiderable intereſt or convenience. They 
| had indeed arms in their hands, which prevented the eſta- 
bliſhment of a total deſpotiſm, and left their poſterity 
| ſufficient power, whenever they ſhould attain a ſuf- 
Ficient degree of reaſon, to aſſume true, liberty : But 
their turbulent diſpoſition frequently prompted them to 
law were g e in the =» of the Canfellor, whoſe laws theſe . 
were. 
% Lib. » 75 cap. a6, This ties” was * to Ab ine of king Ed; 
2 ward, ratified by the Conqueror, as we learn from Ingulf, p. 91. Bot let ä 
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reer of violence and oppreſſion. The prince, finding roi 

that greater oppoſition was often made to him when he 

enforced the laws, than when he violated them, was apt 

to render his own will and pleaſure tlie ſole rule of go- 

vernment z and dn every emergence te conſider more the 

power of the perſons whom he might offend, than the 

nights of thoſe whom he might injure. The very form 

of this charter of Henry proves, that the Norman barons 

(for they, rather than the people of England, are chiefly 

concerned in it) were totally ignorant of the natute of 

limited monarchy, and were ill qualified to conduct, in 

conjunction with their ſovereign, the machine of govern». 

ment. It 3 is an act of his ſole power, is the reſult of his 

free grace, contains ſome articles which bind others as bo 

well as. himſelf, and is therefore unfit to be the deed of 

any one who poſſeſſes not the whole legiſlative power, 

and who may not at pleaſure revoke all his conceſſions. 
HENRL, farther to encreaſe his popularity, degraded 

and committed to priſon Ralph Flambard, biſhop of Dur- 

ham, who had been the chief inſtrument of oppreſſion. 

under his brother : But this act was followed by ano= - 

ther, which was a direct violation of his own charter, and ; 


we 


was a bad prognoſtic of his ſincere pie to obſerve it: RL 


He kept the ſee of Durham vacant for five years, and 
1 that time retained poſſeſſion of all its reve- 
Senſible of the great authority, which Anſelm 


E. acijuired by his character of piety; and by che pere. 


cutions which he had undergone from William, he ſent 
repeated meſſages to him at Lyons, where he reſided, and 
invited him to return and take poſſeſſion of his dignities s. 
On the arfival of the Prone, he propoſed to him the re- 
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to obſtruct the execution of juſtice, than to ſtop the ca- 1 | 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. | 


CHAP, newal of that homage which e eee brother, and 
wich had never been refuſed hy any Engliſh biſhop : = 
2199 But Anſelm had acquired other ſentiments by his journey 
d Nome, and gave the king an abſolute refuſal. He ob- 
jected the decrees of the council of Bari, at which he 
himſelf had affiſted ; and he declared that, fo far from 

doing homage for his ſpiritual dignity, he would not ſo 
much as communicate with any ecclefiaſtic, who paid 
„„ ſubmiſſion, or Wh xccepted of inveſtitures from lay- 
men. Henry, who propoled; i in his preſent delicate fitua- 
tion, to reap great advantages from the authority and 
popularity of ' Anſelm, durſt not inſiſt on his demand e: 
lle only deſired that the controvetſy might be ſuſpended; 

; and that meſſengers might be ſent to Rome, in order to 
A gecommodate matters with the pope, and obtain his con- 
firmation of the laws and cuſtoms of England. 
TERRE immediately occurred an important air, i mn 

nel: of which; the king was obliged to have recourſe to the au- 
thority of Anſelm. Matilda, daughter of Malcolm III. 

king of Scotland, and niece to Edgar Atheling, had, on 

her father's death, and the ſubſequent revolutions in the 

| Scottiſh government, been brought to England, and edu- 

cated under her aunt, Chriſtina, in. the nunnery of Rum- 

fey. This princeſ* Henry propoſed to marry ; but as ſhe 

had worn the veil, though: never. taken the vows, . doubts 

might ariſe concerning the lawfulneſs of the act z and it 
beboved him to be very careful not to ſhock, in any par- 

ticular, the religious prejudices of his ſubje&s. The af- 

fair was examined by Anſelm in a council. of the prelates 

 __.._ there proved, that ſhe had put on the veil, not with a 
view of entering into a religious life, but merely in con- 
| * of a OO familiar to the NOM ities, who 
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protet 3 haſtity from the brutal eln of che o +> . 
Nara by taking ſhelter under that habit *, which, e 
amidſt the horrible liceatiouſneſs of the times, was yet a BP 
generally revered. . The council, ſenſible that even a2 f 
princeſs. had otherwiſe no ſecurity for her honour, al- 55 — 
mitted this reaſon as valid: e e that Ma- 
tilda was ſtill free to marry !; and her eſpouſals with 
Henry were celebrated by Anſelm with great pomp and 
ſolemnity x. No act of the king's reign rendered him 
equally popular with his Engliſh ſubjects, and tended - 
more to eſtabliſh him on the throne. - Though Matilda, | 
during the life of her uncle and brothers, was not heir of 
the Saxon line, ſhe was become very dear to the Engliſh - 
on account of her connexions with it: And that people, 
| who, before the conqueſt, had fallen into a kind of indif- 
ference towards their ancient royal family, had felt ſo 0 
ſeverely the tyranny of the Normans, that they reſſected , 
with extreme regret on their former liberty, and hoped 8 8 5 
for a more equal and mild adminiſtration, when the 
blood of their native N eee eu thatof 
cheir new ſovereigns !. 1 
Bur the policy and SL 1 dh r 1 
time had been allowed for theſe virtues to produce their br. Lg 
full effect, would have ſecured him poſſeſſon of the 
| crown, ran great hazard of being fruſtrated by the fud- 
den appearance of Robert, who returned to Normandy 
about a month. after the death of his brother William. 2 
He took poſſeſſion, without oppoſition, of that dutchy; mer " i 
and immediately made preparations for recovering „ 
land, of which, during his abſence, he had, by Henry's 
intrigues, been ſo unjuſtly defrauded. The great fame, 
which he had acquired in the Eaſt, forwarded his preten= _ 
honey and the Norman Joes „ 
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en, 4 = jences, expreſſed the ſame diſcontent: at the buon 
of che datchy and kingdom, which had appeared on the 
. acceſſion of William. Robert de Beleſme, earl of Shrewſ. 
ry and Arundel, William de la Warenne, earl of Sur- 
ey, Arnulf de Montgomery, Walter Giffird, Robert de 
Ponteffact, Robert de Mallet, Vo de Grentmeſnil, and 

many others of the principal nobility v, invited Robert 

to make up an attempt on England, and 9 9 on his 

— Ending, to join him with all their forces. Even the ſea- 

men were affected with tlie geiteral popularity of his 
name, and they carried over to him the greateſt part of a 

fleet, which had been equipped to oppoſe his paſſage. 

" Henty, in this extremity, began t to be apprehenſive | for his 
Hfe, as well as for his crown; and had recourſe to the 

| ſuperſtition of the people, in order to oppoſe their ſenti- 

ment of juſtice. He paid diligent court to Anſelm, whoſe 
ſanity and wifdom he pretended to revere. He conſulted 

Him in all difficult emergencies ; ſcemed to be governed 

by him in everv meaſure ; promiſed a ſtrict regard to ec- 
cleſtaſtical privileges; profeſſed a great attachment to 

2 Rome, and a reſolution of perſevering i in an implicit obe- 
© = dience to the decrees of councils, and to the will of the 
_ - ſovereign pontiff. By theſe careſſes and declarations, he 
entirely gained the confidence of the primate, 'whoſe in- 
fluence over the people, and authority with the barons, 
were of the utmoſt ſervice to him, in Bis preſent fitua- | 
tion. Anſelm ſerupled not to aſſure the nobles of che 
ki s ſincerity in thoſe profeſſions which he made, of 

= avoiding the tyrannical and oppreſſive government of. bis 
father and brother: He even rode through the ranks of 
tte army, recommended to the ſoldiers the defence of their 
prince, repreſented the duty of keeping their oaths of al- 
= RR and eee Pac to them the Drag = ol 
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and firmneſs," 45 ppb Nobertp who had landed th . e 2 
forces at Portſmouth,” 2 cr get ED | 
"Fw 0s armits lay in ſight of each other for ſome Accom mo- 
days wi R ing to action; and both princes, being Robert. ion with | : 
— event,” which would prbbably be d.. 
cilivez heurkened the more willingly to the cbünſels — 
Anſelm and cha other great men, ho mediated an ab- 
cominodation:bderween them. After employing ſome ne- 1 
 eotiationg it was agreed, that Robert ſhould" lig js 
1 England, and receive in — „ 
annual ods eee u Be elthet" of" Us | -— 
dees oe dane dere. 
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ontgomery;-ahd:Roger-eartof Lancaſ- - 
deen . followed the proſecution and condemna- 
Pate Robert de Pontefract and Robert de Mallet, who 

- bak diſtinguiſhed themſelves, among Robert's adherents, 
William de Warenne was the next victim: Even Wil- 
lam earl of Cornwal; ſon of the earl of Mortaigne, the 
king's uncle, having given matter of ſuſpicion againſt 
him, loſt. all the vaſt acquiſitions of his family in Eng- 
land. Though the uſual violence and tyranny of the 
Norman barons afforded a plaufible pretence for thoſe 


2 and it-is probable that none of the ſentences, 


iced; againſt theſe noblemen, was wholly iniqui- 


45 eee lar or conjectured, that the chief part 


of their guilt was, not the injuſtice or: illegality of their 
conduct. Robert, enraged at the fate of. his friends, i im- 
e ventured to come into England; and he remon- 

ſtrated with his brother, in ſevere terms,.. againft this 
breach of treaty: But met with ſo bad a reception, chat 


be, an to apprehend. danger to his own liberty, and 
W. glad to purchaſe an eſcape, by eſigr ö ng, his penſion. 

Tux indiſcretion of Robert ſoon expoſed him to more 
_ fatal, injuries. This prince, whoſe bravery and candor 
pProcured him reſpect, while at a diſtance, had no ſooner 
attained the poſſcfion of power, and enjoyment. of peace, 


15 than all the vigour of his mind relaxed ;. and he fel] into 


contempt among thoſe who approached his perſon, or were 
ſubjected to his Authority. Alternately abandoned to diſ- 
ſolute pleaſures; and to womaniſh ſuperſtition, he was 10 
remiſs, both in the: care of his treaſure and the exerciſe of 
3 | that his f | pillaged his money with 

OW e . \nipunity, 
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ty att; Able from kim R ceede 
tene to practiſe every ee on his de. 
ſenceleſs fubjects. The barons, hem ber re-admini- 

|  Niation: Hons could have refttained, gave reins to their 
unboundel rapine upon their vallals, eee an 

: molitles' againſt e other”; and all Notmiandy;, during 
the reign of chis benign prince, was become a ſeene of 


violence and depredation. The Normans at aſk, obſerv=. 


I 


Nor N | 


| ing the regular government, which Henry; hdtwithſtands 


ing his uſurped title, had been able to eftabliſh in Engl 
land, applied t to him, that he might uſe his authority ot 
the ſuppreſſion. « of, theſe diſorders ; and they” V af 


forded him a pretence for interpoling in ene affairs of 


Normangy. Inſtead of employing his mediation; to re 


der his brother's goyerhimefit reſpectable, or to- Redner ce | 


grievances & of the Normans; he was only attehitive-ts _ EY 


| rtizanis, and” to encreaſe their 1 


every 3 art "of bribery, intrig gue, 'and inſinuation- Havinz by 236: 4 %5 
found, in "a viſit, which he made to that" den, that 
the nobility were more diſpoſed 1 to pay ſubmiſſion! to him 


than. to their legal ſoverei eign; he collected, by arbitr: y 


extortions on England, a great, army and treaſure, at 


returned next year to Normandy, i in a ſituation to obtain, k 
either by.1 violence or. corruption, the dominion | of that 


province. . He took Bayeux by. ſtorm after an obſtinate i 


ſiege: He made himſelf maſter of Caen by the voluntz 


ſubmiſſion, of. the inhabitants; But being repulſed at F * 
Ws obliged, by. the winter, ſeaſon, . to. raiſe. the 


laiſe, 
ſiege, he, returned into England; 35 after giving aſſurances 


to his adherents, that, he would. perſevere, in, e 5 


5. r any non nine ee 
n *$65 2 e 85 N ret 14 * 
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"Now ran; * opting the 7 he -witly hs Ls of 1106. 


n „ Aud it became, evident, fram his e 


Conqueſt of 


Nor mandy. 


4 
£ 


2 n poſſefiion ef Normandy... Robert was at laſt rouzed fem 
pe. his kthargy and being ſupported by the carl of Mar- 


VI. 
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_ taigne. and-Robert.de:Bellofme, the king's inveterate enc- 


"gr 
3 mies, he raiſed a conſiderable, army, and approached -u 


hrother's camp, writh a viem of 


| = Mets uarre e chem. He was now entered 


> "8 
£3 
Ys: 
a 
- 
thei: N 49 


ed his t troops by his example, | 
rem the Engliſh into confuſion, and had 
ine * e 13; when, the flight of Bel- 
among. the Normans, : and occafioned 

] de; Henry, be beſid des doing great execution 
en che enemy, pi — near ten Soul priſoners ; z among 


| ed duke Robert bimſel 65 and all the moſt conſi- 
Hs derable;barons, who to his. intereſts 7 This vic- 


dor was, followed by the final reduction of. Normandy : 


| OA EEG POO EA Ons Yi . 


© ately ſubmitted t to the conqueror : 'S alaiſe, 
after f nego lation, opened its gates; and by this ac- 
quiſition, beſides rendering hirpſelf maffer of an important 
| s..he got into his hands prince William, the only 
ſon of 1 He aflembled* 155 ſtates 'of Normandy ; 3 
and having r received the homage of all the vallals of the 


G ee e 470 the 8 0 revoked his bro- 


CE 3-8... 41% SS 1 & 77% 


duke 25 priſoner. © That unfortunate e e Uetained | 


in .cuſtody during the reniainder of his life, which was 


ho leſs than twenty-eight yeats, and he died in the caſtle 


of Cardiff i in Glamorganſhire; happy if, without lofing 
his liberty, he could have felinquithed that power, —_ 
he was not qualified either to hold or exerciſe.” Prince 


William was committed to the care of Helie de St. Saen, 


=o. had married ne c eee, ger and hoy 


* 2. 1 Ob '2S 


„H. Hunt. 5. 379· M. Ps pthc Sedans, 1008 
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being «man' of probity nd honour beyond what was © . 1 

dad agile idelity.. Tens: Atbitiod” who had Dlleied 

Nobert in the expedition ta Jeruſalem, and ho had lived 

with him ever fince in Normandy, was another illuſtrious 

priſoner, taken in the battle of | Tenchebray 3. Henry - | '- 
gave him his liberty, and ſettled a ſmall penſion on bim, v2 
With which be retired ; and he lived to a good old agem 

1 totally neglected and forgotten. This prin ee a. 


n wy wat 
828 2 . F — 
—— . — —ů — 
— 
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| ſhed by perſonal bravery : But nothing n f 
RTE] his mean talents, in every other . 


ſpec, than that, notwithſtanding he poſſeſſed the affec. | 
tions of the Engliſh, and enjoyed che only legal title to | 
the throne, he was allowed, during the reigns of ſo many 
F > br ramble rk s— 
e e ON, | bog TH ; | 
| 


A a ths te aaa 8 1107. 
3 and ſettled the government of that _ 
_ he finiſhed a controverſy, which had been long depending gie: 4 
between Hun and the pope, with regard-$0 the inveflitutes primate. 1 
in eccleſiaſtical benefices; and though he was here ob- 79 
liged to relinquiſh ſome of the ancient rights of the crown, 58 
he extricated himſelf from the difficulty on eaſier terms „ 
than moſt princes, who, in that age, were ſo unhappy aa 
to de engaged in diſputes with the apoſtolic ſee.” The 
king's fituation, in the beginning of his reign, obliged 
him to pay great court to Anſelm: The advantages, 
which he had reaped from the zcalous friendſhip of that 
prelate, had made him ſenſible bow prone the minds of 

| his people were to ſuperſtition, and what. an aſcendant : . 
the eceleſiaſties had been able to aſſume over them. He Sh 
had ſeen, on the acceſſion of his brother Rufus, that, 


though SIE: were ;then Oy 
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© ne 1 1. the. inclinations of almoſt all the barons, rted, 
way yet the authority "ok: Lanfranc, the e ates bad n 
12 7 bailed over all other gonſiderations: His on cafe, which | 
=_ was ſtill more unfavourable, afforded an inſtance, in 

A which the elergy had more evidently ſhown their inſſu- 
pexkoce and authority. Theſe recent examples, while they 
_— made him cautious not to offend that powerful body, 
dom inced him, at the ſame time, that it was extremely 
3 "Bis intereſt to retain the former prerogative of the crown | 
In filling offices of ſuch vaſt importance, and to check 

5 ho ecclefiaſtics in that independance to which they viſibly 
| "aſpired. The choice, which his brother, in a fit of 
penitence, had made of Anſelm," was ſo far unfortunate 
to the king s pretenſions, that this prelate was celebrated 
for bis piety and zeal and auſterity of manners; and 
cmhough his monkiſh devotion and narrow! principles prog- 
naoſticated no great knowledge of the world or depth of 
+ *policy, he was, on that very account, à more dangerous 
!SꝝAnſtrument in the hands of politicians, and retained a 
LLereater aſcendant over the bigotted populace. The pru- 
l ernce and: temper of the king appear in nothing more 
. conſpicuous than in the management of this delicate 
affair; where he was always ſenſible tliat it had become 
85 : neceſlary for him to riſque his whole c nn atorder to 

3 upſet: the moſt invaluable jewel of eh Wen a 
Anszrx had no, ſooner returned Keota--bgniſhavent, | 
12 thaw his refuſal to do homage to the king raiſed-a diſpute, 
5 | which Henry evaded" at that critical} juncture, by pro- 
miſing to ſend a meſſenger, in order to compbund the 
| matter with Paſcal II. who tſien filled the papal throne. 
Tue meſſenger, as was probably ſoreſeen, returned with 
| an abſolute refuſal of the king's demands a; and that 
«fortified by many reaſons, which were well qualified to 


operate on the eee eee e ages, 


1 S W. A * ms Be Ded . 
bas.” SIG | = * * Paſtal | 
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agen TE "4 e to prove that Crit Was the © 8 5 3 


3 2 civil inns, or” any profane only Writs 17 1 3 OIL wp 4 | 
<<" monſitous,” added the pontiff, "<*" that à fon ſhould , 
1 retend 46 betet his moor or à man to create his 
% God: Prieſts are called Gods in ſeripture, as being 
40 due tient ef God: * you, by your abominable 7 
pre n eee e- ea gu ee 
« rr of creating them 2 e er 1 
Bor how convincing ber theſe trot; wy „ 
could not 33 Henry to reſign fo important à pre- 4 
ive; and perhaps, as he ws poſleſſed of great 
-refleAich — learning, he thought, that the abſurdity ß 
a man's" creating his God, eben allowing prieſts to be 
"gods, was not urged with the e grace by the Roman 


pontiff. But as he deſired ſtill to avid, at leaſt to delay, 


* 1 2 


the coming to any dangerous exttemity with the church, 

he perſuaded Anſelm," that he ould be able, by farther 0 
negöciation, to attain ſome compoſition with Paſcat 1 8 
and for that . be 1 (three "biſhops to 5 


5 5 8 . 4 
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ch back letters h poſitive, and 8 Wk to” - 
the king and primate; 3 urging to the former, that, by | 
aſſuming the right of inveſtitures, he committed a kind 
of ſpiritual adultery with, the church, who was. the ſpouſe 
of Chriſt, and who. muſt not admit of. ſuch a commerce | 
. any other De: ſon 5,998, inſiſting with the latter, 3 


$64 # 
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* Win p. 0 ane ne H. 557 6 5 
2 8 B 1 Ih 1 5 | 
_ 1. Eadmer, p. "rs N fylpedt, that this text of ring tau fo x 
of his holineſs 1 For I have not been able to find i ir, Yet it paſſed current : 
in thoſe ages, and was often quoted by the etc acts the 3 of their 
. "nn See Epiſt. St. Thom. p. 269. ee 
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foundation, in thoſe. ages v nk t A. „ 
"Ml Hzxkr had now no other <xpotiine chip . to; ſuppreſs 
th eee and to perſuade. the three 

K 3 


2 any 4 — of: i x Vi ein gratuing 
nveſtitures-; though he himſelf ſerupled to give this 
- his hand, leſt other princes ſhould copy 


che example and aſſume a like privilege . Anſelm's 


two meſſengets, who were monks, affirmed. to him, that 
it was impoſſible this ſtory could have any foundation: 
But their word was not deemed equal, to, chat of three 
biſdops; and the king, as if he had finally gained his 
Kauſe, pro degeded to fill the ſees of Hereford and Salif- 
bury, and to inveſt the new biſhops.in the uſual mw 
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32 Anſelm, who, as he had good reaſon, gaye no c 
1925 Krerztion of the king's meſſeng IS, refuſed not 
conſecrate them, but even. to. commun cate with 


e PAT the biſhops themſelves ny 


whos, 10 odious 
ey w re become, x returned | to 6855 the en 7 of their 
Si Say, Phe quarrel every day Encreathd Bt ty e 
King and che primate The for 5 Hot oy 
pfudence ai and mo ion of his Key 2 out me⸗ 
'naces pal thoald pretin to" oppoſe hit. ih 
prerogatives "of "his crown: * AR 

main: LOST nis own dangerous pedo eſtred 


5 — % 


| leaye/to make a journey to, ane in order to lay the caſe 


a ot the fovereign pontiff. Henry, well pleaſed to _ 
_* thithſelf without violence of o n s an atifapo, 
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to a, ſea-coalt 1 2 infinite Wes, not only monks & 


and clergymen, but people of all ranks, who ſerupled not 7187. 


in this manner to declare for their primate againſt their 
fovereign, and who regarded his departure as the final 
abolition of religion and true piety in the kingdom 5. 
The king, however, ſeized all the revenues of his ſee; 
and ſent William de Wajelwaſt to negociate with Paſcal, 
and to find _ Ne EINE 
affair. 5 1 115 8 At 
Tun Engliſh: miltites told Paſeal, that his. male 
would rather loſe his crown than part with the right of 
granting inveſtitures. And I,“ replied Paſcal, a would | 
<« rather loſe my head than allow him to retain it*.” 
Henry ſecretly prohibited Anſelm from returning, unleſs 
he reſolved to conform himſelf to the laws and uſages of 
CO and che primate took up his" reſidence at 
| EE To 


Soon” after, he was per- 
1 e ae at Bec in Nortmandy; 
and Henry, beſides reſtoring to him the revenues of his 
bes, treated bim with the greateſt reſpecr, and held ſeveral _ 
conferences with him, in order to ſoften his oppoſition, 
and bend him to ſubmiton s. The people of England, 
WhO thought all differences now accommodited, wete 
— to blaine their primite for abſenting Rimfelf o 
Jong: from His charge: 3 and he daily. received letters from 
is partizafls, repreſenting the neceffity of is — 
return. The total ertinekiotl, they told bim, of religion | 
and and Chriſtianity was likely to enſue from the want of 7 bis 
fatherly' care; 5 The moſt Rocking < cuſte "ms. prevail? in 
England d the dread of bis ſeyer ty bei 
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rem emoved, ſodomy a and the practice of wearing long hair 
ain ground among all ranks of men, and theſe enor- 


RE mitts openly appear every v where, without wn of ſhame 


or fear of puniſhments. | 
f "Tat cy © of the court. ef Nine has bannt "= 
much admired; and men, Judging by fucceſs, have 
towed the kigheſt eulogies on that prudence by which 

'# power, from ſuch ' flender beginnings, could advance, 
5 eme eke arms, to eſtabliſh an univerſal and 
Aln lute: monarchy in Europe. But the wiſdom 
of ſo kay; a ſucceſion of men, who filled the. papal 
ara cone N were f nurn ——_— wes, temp 


ſince in, mtu: 1 ir „ | 
"they wrought, | the ignorance and: — of - the 
people, is ſo groſs an engine, of ſuch univerſal preva- 
lence, and ſo little liable to accident or diſorder, that it 

may be ſucceſsful even in the moſt unſkilful hands; and 
Fearce any indiſcretion can fruſtrate. its | operations. 
While the court. of Rome was openly abandoned to the 


15 _ moſt flagrant diſorders, even while it was torn with 


Achiſms and factions, the power of the church daily 
made a ſenſible progreſs in Europe; and the temerity of 
Gregory. and the caution. of Paſcal were equally fortunate 
| in promoting it. The clergy, feeli ing the neceſſity, which 
: they lay under, of being protected againſt the violence of 
princes, or vigour of the laws, were well pleaſed to 
adhere to a foreign head, who, being removed from * 
fear of the civil authority, could freely employ the power ve 


fs of the whole church in defending her antient or uſurped 


properties and Privileges, when invaded i in any particular 
country: The monks, defirous of an inde )ET 
their dioceſans, profeſſed a ſtill more devoted. attachment 


b the triple crown; and the ſtupid people poſſeſſed no 


ſcience or reaſon, which — — " ew to the * 
ts i —c Eadmer, Ine T 280 VE: 4 | * 4 1 299 » kt ; 
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The ancient laws. and cuſtoms of ſtates had no 8 
againſt "I divine right: Impugent forgeries were receivec 
as authentic monuments of antiquity : And the cham- 
pions. of. holy church, if ſucceſsful, were celebrated as 


heroes; if unfortunate, were worſhipped as martyrs; and 
all events thus turned out equally to the advantage of 


N uſurpations. _ Paſcal himſelf, the reigning pope, 
in the courſe of this very controverſy concerning 


ion involyed in eircumſtances, and neceſſitated 


to follow a conduct, which would have drawn diſgrace 


| and ruin on any temporal prince, that had been ſo unfor- 


tunate as to fall into a like ſituation. His perſon was 


ſeized by the emperor Henry V. and he was obliged, by 


a formal treaty, to reſign to that monarch, the right of 
granting inveſtitures, for which they had ſo long contend- 


the. emperor and pope communicated together on the ſame 


other taken by the pontiff: The moſt tremendous impre- 


_ cations were publicly denounced on either of them who 
ſhould - violate. the tre 


boſte; one half of which was given to the prince, the 


Vet no ſooner did Paſcal 


ö recover his liberty, than = revoked all his conceſſions, 


and pronounced the ſentence « 
the emperor, who, in the e 


of  excommunication. againſt 
» was obliged to ſubmit to ,, 


the terms required of him, and to yield up all bis 99 
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enſions, which he never could reſume 
Tus kin ig < 'of England had very nearly fallen wits the 
rous fituation ; Paſcal had Weng excommu- 
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ita! 3 ' Nonſenſe Ph for. 1 T 1 25 an 
tion he moſt criminal means were ſanctified by the - 7 


kw of the end: Treaties Were. not ſuppoſed to be © "1107. 
binding, Where the intereſts, of God were concerned; 7 


a In order to add greater ſolemnity to this agreement, 
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—— Henry, who were inſtrumental in füppotting his preten- 
107. 


fions * : He daily menaced the king himſelf with a like 
ſentence; and he ſuſpended the blow only to give him 


leiſure to prevent it by a timely ſubmiffion, The malcon- 


tents waited impatiently for the opportunity of diſturb- 


ing his government by conſpiracies and inſurrections r: 
| The king s beſt friends were anxious at the proſpect t 
an incident, which would ſet their religious and civil 
duties at variance: And the counteſs of Blois, his ſiſter, 


a princeſs of piety, who had great influence over him, 


was affrighted with the danger of her brother's aer 
; Jambtiatibn b. Henry, on the other hand, ſeemed deter- 


mined to run all hazards, rather than reſign a prerogative 
of ſuch importance, which had been enjoyed by all his 


predeceſſors ; and it ſeemed probable, from his great pru- 


dence and ability, that he might be able to ſuſtain his 
rights, and finally prevail in the conteſt. "While Piſcal 
and Henry thus ſtood mutually in awe of each other, it 


ins -w eaſy to bring about an accommodation 


n them, e ee e 


5 „might agree. 


BxroRE itt test pollefiion of their dignities, they | 
had formerly been accuſtomed to piſs chrough two cere- 
PT tecived from the hands of the 12 


| Foo . the 81 23 were e of vaſlals by ” 


the rites of the feudal law, and which received the name 
of homage. And as the King might refuſe, both to grant 


the iu ituge and to. receive the homage, though the 


chapter had, * ſome canons of the middle age, been 
ed... Wit | 9 n eign gd 


in. a reality: the fole power of appointing prelates, Urban 0 38 A r. 


II. had equally deprived laymen of the rights of grant- = 
. 


ing inveſtiture and of receiving homage | 1: The emperors 
never. were able, by all their: wars and negociations, to 


any diſtinction be admitted between them: The 


interpoſition of profane laymen, , .in any particular, was | 

fill, repreſented as impious and abominable: And the 
church openly aſpired to a total independance on the 
ſtate. But Henry had put "England, as well as Nor- 


= mandy, in ſuch a ſituation as gave greater weight to his 
| NI 3 and Paſcal was for the preſent ſatisfied with 


his reſignin *F the right of granting inveſtitures, by which 
the ſpiritual dignity was ſuppoſed to be conferred; and 
he allowed the biſhops to do homage for their temporal 
properties 


„ in ee ion of pen... rr 

AFTER the principal controverſy was accommo ated, 
it was not difficult to adjuſt the other differences. The 
pope allowed Anſelm to communicate with the prelates, 


who had already received inveſtitures from the crown; 


and he only required of them ſome ſubmiſſions for their 
paſt miſconduct i. He alſo granted Anſelm a plenary 
power of remedying every other diſorder, which, he ſaid, 


and privileges N pontiff was 'well 
Pleaſed to have made this acquiſition, which, he hoped, 

would i in time involve the whole: And the king, anxious 

to procure an eſcape from a very dangerous ſituation,” was | 

content to retain ſome, though a more ; precarious. 2 


might ariſe from the barbarouſneſs of the country a. Sun 


was the idea which the popes then entertained of the 


| Engliſh; and nothing can be a ſtronger proof of the mi- 


ſerable ignorance in which that people were then plunged, ; 
than hr Baby who fat onthe later. and who- 
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: ſelf intitled to treat them POT ps wo 4] 
Donn the court of theſe controvet! ha e 
hel at Weſtminſter, where the king, intent only on the 
main diſpute, allowed ſome canons of leſs conſequence to 
de enacted, which tended” to promote the ufurpations of | 
the clergy. - The celibacy of prieſts was enjoined ; a 
point which it was ſtill found | y difficult 1 to carry into 
execution: And even laymen were not allowed to m⸗ 
within the ſeventh degree of affinity v. n, By this contri- 
vance, the pope augmented the profits, which he reaped 
from granting diſpenſations ; and likewiſe thoſe from di- 
vorces. For as the art of writing was then rare, and 
pat regiſters were. not regularly kept, it was not eaſy 
to. aſcertain the degrees. of affinity even among people of 
rank; and any man, who had money Tufficient to pay for 
it, might obtain, a divorce, on pretence that his wife Was 
more nearly related to him than was permitted by the 
"canons. The ſynod alſo paſſed a vote, prohibiting the 
VJaity from wearing long hair e The ayerſion of the cler- 
gy to this mode was not confined to England. Wen 


the king went to Normandy, before be bad con- 
5 quered that prdyince, the biſhop of Sees, in 2 formal 


barangue, earneſtly exhorted him to redreſs the manifold 
diſorders under which the government laboured, and to 
oblige. the people to poll their hair in a decent form. 
Henry, though. he would not reſign his prerogatives to 
the church, was very willing to part with his hair: He 
eut it in the form which they required of him, and obliged 
all the courtiers to imitate his example . e | 

Tus acquiſition of Normandy. was a great point of 
Henry s ambition; being the ancient patrimony of his 
family, and the only territory, which, while in his poſ- 
"ſeſſion, gabe him any weight or — © on n the con- 
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tinent: 


Q» 


0 But the injuſtice. of his 


heavy, and arbi rary 


| him of his inheritatice.” Lows the ge ſon n 


quiet to Henrys s government; and this monarch, m or- 
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ation Was, the ſource © 2 p. 


of great inquietude, i ere wats in fi quent Wars, and. 


obliged him. to impoſe on his Engliſh ſubjects thoſe many 


liam, was but x years e of age, when: he. committed. him 


to. the care. ol Helie de St. Saen; : and: it is probable, that 


his, reaſon for intruſting that important charge to AA 
of fo unblemiſhed A character, was to prevent all malig 


— nant ſuſpicions... in caſe any accident. ſhould befal-the ie 
of the y young p prince. He, ſoon. repented of his choice; 


Ls * What» £ 


; but when he defired to recover poſleſſion, of William“ 5 


petfon, Helle withdrew his pupil, and carried him to the 
court of Fulk, count « of Anjou, who gave! bim r protettion”, 5 


In proportion a as the ; prince grew up, to man 8 eſtate, be 


diſcovered virtues rtues ſuitable to. his birth ; and Wwandering 
through di ferent « courts of Europe, excited the friendly 


taxes, of which all the hiſtorians of 
that age unanimouſly complain 4. His nephew, Wil- 


1 OR” 


1110. 


compaſſion 'of many p nces, and raiſed. A n indig- | 


nation” 5 F his uncle, who had fo unjultly bereaved 


was at his kitne king of Fran rance,. Wet gare N 
prince,” wks, Bab ing beet obliged, during the 


uring the life-tir 


of his father, to fly 117 England, in 405 to eſcape the 


pe deuten of td ſtep- mother Bertrude, had been pro- 
; and had thence | onceived”: a perſonal 


ET SES 


after the Kelli If 1e ho found his intereſts to 4 
in ſo many Particulars oppolite to thoſe of the Engliſh 
monarch, and "who became ſenſible of the danger aftend- | 
ing the annexation of Normandy to England. He Joined, ; 
therefore, the counts of Anjou and Flanders in giving dil- | 


M5 


der to defend his foreign dominions, found himſelf "obliged 
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e wat Which enſued among thole princes "was attended 


' 'Z e with no memorable event, and produced only Mi Hit ſkir- 


of the fovergigns in that age, 2 


miſhes dn the frontiers, ag! 


to the weak Condition 


were not rouzed by ſome "great and Ur bon. 


E Henry, by contracting his eldeſt fon, wit jam, to the 


 andobliged ation wit 
him. bis peace was not f long Nur . is ne- 
phew, William, retired to the © court of Baldwin 1 t of 


* . 
+ 
| 1118. 
: 
= 
5 | 


| having | ſoon after, for other reaſons, joined 1 


lat the death of Baldyin,, who was 1 | | 


7h 7.4 on. War v With more advantage 


A e 


daughter of Fulk, detached that prince from the Falliance, 


tas I wg 


the others to come to an acc 


Flanders, Who eſpouſed his cauſe; ; ang the king af) France, 


new War was kindled in Normandy, | which roduced no 
event more memorable than had attended the 1 At 


110 1 n 


Eu, gave } ſome reſpite 1 to Hengy, an 


"Lewis, finding, himſelf — 3 EY welt Normandy 
from. 0 by. force [aaa 8 85 0 ourle to the _— 
ous ex d lient, of app Ying erde piritual — 1 
2 15 the cecleſiaſtics a pretence to interpoſe in the 


i 


= council, "which was 


AY Priory 


55 pope A II. preſented. the Norman prince, tc bo 


| complained | of the CAD 1 injuſtice 
of-Henry,. craved, the ce of the church for reinſtat- 
ing the true heir j in his 3 and repreſented the 
enormity « of detaining i in captivity. fo brave.; A prince as Ro- 
bert, one of the moſt eminent champions of the croſs, 


45 - and who, by that very quality, was placed under the 


immediate protection of the holy ſee. Hen knew. how 
to defend the Tights of his Crown. with vigour, and yet 


with dexterity. He had ſent over the Engliſh biſhops to 
wt ne? eee 2 


* * * N * x} 7Þ 7; 


toms of England, and maintain the prerogatives tranſs 
mitted to him by his anceſtors - Go, ſaid he to them, 


« tions into my kingdom.” Finding; however, that it 


and his favourites by liberal preſents and promiſes: The 
with great coldneſs by the council; and Calixtus con: 


with Henry; and when that prince probably renewed his 


eloquent and perſuaſive: . . 


the head by Criſpin, a gallant. Norman officer; who had 


mated than terrified by the blow, -he immediately beat his 


the moſt memorable action of the war: For in other fe- 
ſpects, it was not of great importance. There were nine 


; "4 92 1 Had, * % : Te. a Paris, $ 4: Diceto; R x $63. w 54 Ke | 
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0 dae were nelly th pops or the cock © h, wy A r. 
ſiaſtics, he was determined to adhere to the laws and cuſ- . 4 
. 2 


« falute the pope in my name; hear his apoſtolical pre- 
« cepts; but take care to bring none of his new inven= 


would be eaſier for him to elude than oppoſe the efforts of 3 
Calixtus, he gave his ambaſſadors orders to gain the pope 


complaints of the Norman prince were thenceforth heard 


felled, after a conference, which he had the ſame fummer | 


preſents; that, of all men, whom he had ever yet been 
arquainted with, he was, beyond compariſon, the moſt 


Taz warlike meaſures of Lewis moved as \ neffouat * 
his intrigues; He had laid a ſcheme for ſurpriſing Noyon; 
but Henry; having received intelligence of the deſign, 
marched to the relief of the place, and ſuddenly attacked 
the French at Brenneville, as they were advancing to- 
wards it. A ſharp conflict enſued; where prince Wil- 
liam behaved with great bravery; and the king himſelf 
was in the moſt imminent danger. He was wounded in 


followed the fortunes of William * ; but being rather ani- 


antagoniſt to the ground, . and ſo encouraged his troops . 
by the example, that they put the French to total rout; _ 
and had very nearly taken their king priſoner: The dig: 
nity of the perſons, engaged in this ſkirmiſh, rendered it 
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W „ 2 1 hundred 
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* 


. chere 3 perſons ſlain. The reſt were defended by 
erg. that 


Farm == ar by a domeſtic calamity, which befel him. His 


ed . . nn . 


armour, worn by the cavalry in thoſe times t:. 
An accommodation ſoon after enſued between the kings 
of France and England; eee ee e 
. e ; 
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only ſon, William, had now reached his” eighteenth 
year; and the king, from the facility with which he 
himſelf had uſurped the crown, dreading that a like re- 
volution might ſubvert his family, had taken care to have 


him recognized ſucceſſor by the ſtates of the kingdom, 


and had carried him over to Normandy, that he might 


receive the homage of the barons of that dutchy. The 
king, on his return, fet ſail from Barfleur, and was ſoon 


carried by a fair wind out of fight of land. The prince 
as detained by ſome accident; and his failors; as well 

;-their captain, Thomas Fitz- Stephens, having ſpent the 
1 in drinking, were 10 lluſtered. that, being in 2 


Fury! to follow the king, they he y carried the ſhip 
on a rock, where ſbe immediately foundered. William 
Was put into the long- Boat, and had got elear of the ſhip ; 
when bearing the cries of his natural ſiſter, the counteſs 
of Perche, he ordered the ſeamen to re back in hopes of 
- aving her: But the numbers, who chen crowded. in, 
oon ſunk the Boat; and the prince with all his retinue 
* periſhed... Above an hundred and forty young noblemen, 2 


leg on t this occafi ion. A butcher of Roden was the only 


perſon on board who eſcaped : He clung to -the maſt, 
7 was taken up. next . ee 


by * b W 
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Stephens, 
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1 


, took hold alto of the maſt; but e K f Þ. 


a no butcher, that prince William had _\ 
'periſhed, he faid, that he would not ſurvive. the diſaſter 3 1220. 


and he threw himſelf headlong into the ſea v. Henry 
_ entertained hopes for three days, ach for Dad put int 
ſome diſtant port of England: But when certain intelli- 

gence of the calamity was brought him; he fainted away 
and it was remarked; that he never after was ſeen- to 
ſmile, nor ever recovered hidwonted chearfulneſs *, 


Tux death of William thay be regarded, in one ech ee 


as a misfortune to the Engliſh; becauſe it was the im- 
mediate ſource of thoſe civil wars, which, after the de- 
miſe of the king, cauſed ſuch confuſion in the kingdom : 
_ tained a violent averſion to the natives; and had been 
heard to threaten, that; whets he ſhould be kings be | 

would make them draw the plough; and would turn them 
into beaſts of burthen. Theſe prepoſſeſſions he inherited 
from his father, who, though he was wont; when it 
might ſerve his purpoſe; to value himſelf on his birth, as 
a native of England 7, ſhowed, in the courſe of his go- 
hopes of preferment, to eccleſraſtical as well as civil dig- 
nities, were denied them during this whole reign; and 
any foreigner, however ignorant. or worthleſs; was ſure 
to have the prefegence in every competition *: As the 


Engliſh had given no diſturbance to the government dur- | 1 


ing the courſe of fifty years, this inveterate antipathy, in 
a prince of ſo much temper as well as penetration, forms 
a preſumption; that the Engliſh of that age were till a 
rude and barbarous people even compared to the Normans, 
and 1 us with W favourable ae ee | 


1 * 
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1 P. Parxcn William' leſt no children; and che king had 
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bt now any legitimate iſſue; except one daughter, Ma- 


Atze. 


tilda, whom, in 1110, he had betrothed, though only eight 


years of age, to the emperor Henry V. and whom he 


King's 6 

' Cond mar- 

riage.. 
„ 


had then ſent over to be educated in Germany v. But a 


her abſence from the kingdom, and her marriage into a 


foreign family, might endanger the ſucceſſion, Henry, 
who was now a widower, was induced to marry in hopes 
of having male heirs; and he made his addreſſes to Adelais, 
daughter of Godfrey, duke of Lovaine, and niece of pope 
Calixtus, a young princeſs of an amiable perſon *. „ But 
Adelais brought him no children; and the ines who 


was moſt likely to diſpute the ſucceſſion, and even the 


immediate poſſeſſion of the crown, recovered hopes of 


ſubverting his rival, who had ſucceſſively ſeized all his 


patrimonial dominions. William, the ſon of duke Ro- 


| bert, was ſtill protected in the French court; and as 


Henry's connections with the count of Anjou were broken 


off by the death of his ſon, Fulk joined the party of the 


unfortunate prince, gave him his daughter in marriage, 


and aſſiſted him in raiſing diſturbances in Normandy. 
But Henry found the means of drawing off the count of 


Anjou, by forming anew with him a nearer connexion 


than the former, and one more material to the . intereſts of 


1127. 


that count's family. The emperor, his ſon-in-law, dy- 


ing without iſſue, he beſtowed his dayghter on Geoffrey, 


© Þ' Chron, Sax, p. 223. W. Malm. p. 1654 


the eldeſt ſon of Fulk, and endeavoured: to enfure her ſuc- 
ceſſion, by having her recognized heir to all his .domi- 
nions, and obliging the barons both of Normandy and 
England to fwear fealty to her. He hoped, that the 
choice of this -huſband would be more agreeable to all his 
ſubjects than that of the emperor z as ſecuring them from 
the fears of falling under the dominion of a great and diſtant 


potentate, who might bring them into ſubjection, and 


Chron. hos, p. 215. W. Malm. p. 166, Order, Vital, 53. 


| ® See note ¶ M] at the end of the volume. 
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| 3 eee the rank; of a province: But the © a, & 5. 
barons were diſpleaſed, that a ſtep ſo material to national . 

| intereſts had been taken without conſulting chem; and 2138, 
Henry had experienced too ſenſibly the turbulence of their 

_ diſpoſition, not to dread. the effects of their reſentment. 

It ſeemed probable, that his nephew's party might gain 
force from the encreaſe of the malcontents: An acceſſion 
of power, which that prince acquired a little after, tended 

to render his pretenſions ftill more dangerous. Charles, 
earl of Flanders, being aſſaſſinated during the celebration 
: of divine ſervice, king Lewis immediately put the young 

prince in poſſeſſion of that caunty, to which he had pre- 

tenſions, in the right of his grandmother. Matilda, wife to 

the Conqueror. But William ſurvived a very little time | 

this piece of good fortune, which ſeemed to open the way 
to ſtill farther proſperity. He was killed in a ſkirmiſh - 

with the landgrave of Alſace, his competitor for Flan- _ 

ders; and his death put an end, for the N to the 1 

jealou ſy and inquietude of Henry). 

Tux chief merit of this monarch's s government conſiſts 
in the profound tranquillity, which he eſtabliſhed and main- 
tained throughout all his dominions during the greateſt 
part of his reign. The mutinous barons were retained in 
ſubjection; and his neighbours, in every attempt which' 

they made upon him, found him ſo well prepared, that 

they were diſcouraged from continuing or renewing their 
enterprizes. In order to repreſs the incurſions of the | 
Welſh, he brought over ſome Flemings in the year 1117, 
and ſettled them in Pembrokeſhire, where they long main-' 
tained a' different language, and cuſtoms, and manners, 
from their neighbouts. Though his government ſeems 
to have been arbitrary in England, it was judicious: and 
krudent; and was as little oppreſſive as the 'necediity.of his 
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redreſs of grievances; and hiſtorians . — in aa ticu- 
| * lar the leyying of purv — which he endeavoured to 
; moderate and reſtrain. The tenants in the king's demeſne 
lands were at that time obliged to ſupply gratis the court 
with proviſions, and to furniſh carriages on the ſame hard 
terms, when the king made a progreſs,” as' he did fre- 
Ju ently, into any of the counties. Theſe exactions were 
fo grievous; and levied in ſo licentious a manner, that 
the farmers, when they heard of the court's approach, 
often er, their houfes, as if an enemy had invaded 
the country; and ſheltered their perſons and families in 
| the woods, Rk the inſults af the king s retinue, Henry 
prohibited thoſe enortnities, and puniſhed the perſons 
gait of them by cutting off their hands, lege, or other | 
members. But the prerogative was perpetual ; the re- 


Itſelf of this. remedy, ſo far from giving ſecurity to the 


people, was only a proof of the feroci of the 8 
went, and threatened a quick return 0 of like abuſes. 

| -- Ons. great and dificult object of the king's: Srudence 
; . the encroachments of the court 
| 1 Dtecti 8 the liberties of the church of 

. ape, in the year 1101, had ſent Guy, | 
| archbilbop of Vienne, as legate into Britain; and though 
he was the firſt that for many years had appeared there in 
that character, and his commiſſion gave general-ſurprize*, 
the king, who was then in the commencement: of his 
reign, and was involved i in many diffieulties, was obliged 


- to ſubmit to this encroachment on his authority. But in 
the Jear 1116, Anfelm, abbot of St. Sabas, who: was 
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medy applied by Henry was temporary 3 3 and the violence _ 3 
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pope, was obliged to promiſe, that he never would for the | 
future, except when ſolicited by the king himſelf, ſend 
any legate into England). Notwithſtanding this engage 
ment, the pope, as ſoon as he had ſuppreſſed his antago- 
niſt, granted the cardinal de Crema a legantine commiſ- 
ſion for that kingdom; and the king, who by reaſon of 
his nephew's intrigues and invaſions, found himſelf at 
that time in a dangerous ſituation, was obliged to ſubmit to 
the exerciſe of this commiſſion . A ſynod was called by 
the legate at London; where, among other canons,” a vote 
paſſed, enacting ſevere penalties on the marriage of the 
clergy. The cardinal, ina public harangue, declared 
it to be an unpardonable enormity, that a prieſt ſhould 
dare to conſecrate and touch the body of Chriſt imme- 
diately after he had riſen from the fide of à ſtrumpet: For 
that was the decent appellation which he gave to the wives of 


the clergy. But it happened, that the very next night, e. 
officers of juſtice, breaking into a diſorderly houſe, found 


the cardinal in bed with a courteaan ; an incident which | 
threw ſuch ridicule upon him, that he immediately ſtole 
out of the kingdom : The ſynod broke up; and the ca- 
nons againſt the marriage of clergymen Were worſe * 
cuted than ever", _ 

. Henny,.i in A ta prevent this aſhetracs 3 
of conceſſions and encroachments, ſent. William, then 
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I Hoyedeng ps. M. Pari p. 48. Matth, Weſt. ad ann. Ang . 
Huntingdon, p. 382. It is remarkable, that this laſt writer, who was'a 
| u as well as the otliers, mokes/an apdlogy for uſing foch freedom with 


? the fathers of che church; but ſays, that the eren 
n | ® Chron, Six, p. 234. 


who in b turn was then Ibouring! under many deut. LS 8 
ties, by reaſon of the pretenſions of Gregory, an anti- 4 
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againſt thoſe, abuſes, and to aſſert. the liberticy - 


Lo of the Engliſh church. It was a-uſual maxim with every 
s. pope, when he found that be could not prevail in any 


pretenſion, to grant princes or ſtates a power which they 


| had always exerciſed, to reſume at a proper juncture the 


claim which ſeemed to be reſigned, and to pretend; that 
the civil magiſtrate had poſſeſſed: the authority only from 


| © ſpecial indulgence of the Roman pontiff, After this 
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manner, the pope, finding that the French nation would 

not admit his claim of granting inveſtitures, had paſſed 3 
bull, giving the king that authority; and he now prac- 
tiſed a like invention to glady the complaints of the king 
.of England. He made the archbiſhop of Canterbury his 
legate, renewed his commiſſion from time to time, and 
ſtill pretended, that the rights, which that prelate had 
ever exerciſed as metropolitan, were entirely derived from 
the indulgence of the apoſtolic ſee. The Engliſh princes, 


and Henry in particular, who were glad to avoid any im- 


mediate conteſt of ſo dangerous a nature, commonly ac- 
quieſced by, their mes in theſe ee of the * 
of Rome * Wil Fees 3 


As wy 3 in e aha in enn 
Hab took the opportunity of paying a viſit to Norman · 
dy, to which he was invited, as well by his affection for 
that country, as by his tenderneſs for his daughter, the 
empreſs Matilda, who was always his favourite. Some 
time after, that princeſs was delivered of a fon, who re- 


ceived the name of Henry; and the king, farther to en- 


ſure her ſucceſſion, made all the nobility of England and 
Normandy, renew the oath of fealty, which they had al- 
ready ſworn to her *; The joy of this event, and the 
1 which he reaped from his daughter's company, 
ho bore. ' ſucceffively. .two ae made his. reſidence 
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in Normandy 1 and he ſeemed de- ©: . 
| ined to paſs. the reſt of his days in that country; we. 
when. an incurſion of the Welſh obliged him to think of 4935. 
returning into England, He was preparing for the jour- 
ney, but was ſeized with a ſudden illneſs at St, Denis. le 1 of Dev, * 
Forment, from eating too plentifully of lampreys, a food | 
which always agreed better with his palate than his con- 
ſtitution . He died in the ſxty-feventh year of his age, Death 
: and the thirty-fifth of his reign ; leaving by. will his f 
daughter, Matilda, heir of all his dominions, without 1 6 
making any mention of her huſband Geoffrey, who. had 
given him ſeyeral cauſes of diſpleaſure 1 3 
Tus prince was one of the moſt accompliſhed that has bar, 
fled the Engliſh throne, and poſſeſſed all the great qua- 
lities both of body and mind, natural and acquired, which 
could fit him for the high Ration, to which he attained, 
His perſon was manly, his countenance engaging, his 
eyes clear, ſerene, and penetrating. The affability of his 
addreſs encouraged thoſe who might be overawed by the 
_ ſenſe of his dignity or of his wiſdom ; and though he _ 
often indulged his facetious humour, he knew how to , 
temper it with diſcretion, and ever kept at a diſtance from | 
all indecent familiarities with his courtiers. His ſuperior 
eloquence and judgment would have given him an aſcen- 
dant even had he been born in a private ſtation ; and his = 
perſonal bravery would have procured him reſpect, though - 
it had been lefs ſupported by art and policy. By his great _ 
progreſs in literature, he acquired the name of Beau-clerc 
or the ſcholar : But his application to thoſe ſedentary 
purſuits abated nothing of the activity and vigilance of 
his government; and though the learning of that age was 
better fitted to corrupt than improve the underſtanding, 
| vis eee een ef een eee 
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ch were then ſo preva« 


and his ambition, though high, might be deemed mode- 
rate and reaſonable, had not his conduct towards his 


| hiker and nephew ſhowed that he was too much dif- 


_ poſed to ſacrifice to it all the maxims of juſtice and 
equity. But the total incapacity of Robert for govern- 


ment afforded his younger brother a reaſon or pretence for 
ſeiring the ſcepter both of England and Normandy ; and 


when violence and ufurpation are once begun, neceſſity. 


obliges a prince to continue in the ſame criminal courſe, 
and engages him in meaſures, which his better judgment 
and ſounder principles would otherwiſe have The aved Im 


= reje& with warmth and indignation. 
" Kine Henry was much addicted to women; and hif. 


torians mention no leſs than ſeven Nepitiniats ſons and 
fix daughters born to him. Hunting was alſo one of 


his favourite amuſements ; and he exerciſed great rigour 


agaĩnſt thoſe who encroached on the royal foreſts, which 


were augmented during this reign *, e, though their number 


and extent were already too great. "To kill a ſtag was as 


criminal as to murder a man: He made all the dogs be 
mutilated, which were kept on the borders of his foreſts: 

And he ſometimes deprived his ſubjects of the liberty of 
hunting on their own lands, or even cutting their own 


woods. In other reſpects, he executed juſtice,” and that 
with rigour; the beſt maxim which a prince in that age 


could follow. Stealing was firſt made capital in this 


reign *: Falſe coining, which was then a very common 
F177 
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| 4 bunibed Teverely by Henry . Near fifty: efimirials © AAP. 
of this kind were at one time hanged or mutilated ; and . 
though theſe puniſhments ſeem to have been exerciſed in N 
a manner ſomewhat arbitrary, they were grateful to the 
people, more attentive to preſent advantages, than jealous 
of general laws. There is a code, which paſſes under 
the name of Henry I, but the beſt antiquaries have agreed 

to think it ſpurious, It is however a very ancient com- 
pilation, and may be uſeful to ipſtrugt us in the manners 
and cuſtoms of the times. We learn from it, that a great 
diſtin tion was then made between the Engliſh and Nor- 
mans, much-to the advantage of the latter . The deadly 
feuds and the liberty of private revenge, which had been 

5 avowed by the Saxon laws, were ſtill nnen and 
| were not yet wholly illegal . 

Aon the laws, granted on the king's acceſſion, it is 
remarkable that the re-union of the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
courts, as in the Saxon times, was enacted a. But this 

| law, like the articles of his charter, remained ithout ef- 

| fect, probably from the oppoſition of, archbiſhop Anſelm, 

| Henxy on his acceſſion, granted a charter to London, 
which ſeems: to have been the firſt ſtep towards rendering 
that city a corporation. By this charter, the city was 
empowered to keep the farm of Middleſex at three hun- 
dred pounds a year, to elect its own ſheriff and juſticiary, 
and to hold pleas of the crown; and it was exempted 
from Scot, Danegelt, trials by 8 and lodging the 
king's retinue. Theſe, with a confirmation of the privi- 
leges of their court of Huſtings, wardmotes, and com- 
mon halls, and their liberty of hunting in Middleſex and 
WE OT RO OY Pg 
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. c 3% r. Ir i is. faidd, that this prince, from indulgence to his 
ACE tenants, changed the rents of his demeſnes, which were 
_ 3335 formetly paid in kind, into money, which was more ea- 
lilly remitted to the Exchequer. But the great ſcarcity of 
coin would render that commutation. difficult to be exc- 
cuted, while at the ſame time proviſions could not be ſent 
to a diſtant quarter of the kingdom. This affords a pro- 
bable reaſon, why the ancient kings of England ſo fre- 
quently changed their place of abode : They carried their 

court from one palace to another, that they might conſume. 
upo the if ob: the revenue of their. ſeveral —_—, 
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ſurrection in favour f Matilda taken 
pri ſoner Matilda crowned —— Stephen releaſed 
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- _ ſueceſſion to fiefs had taken place ſome time 
before/ths female was admitted; and eſtates, being conſi- 
dered as military benefices, not as property, were tranſ-⸗ 
mitted to ſuch only as could ſerve in the armies, and 

| perform in perſon the conditions upon which they were 
originally granted. But when the continuance of rights, 
during ſome generations, in the ſame family, had, in a 
great meaſure, obliterated the primitive idea, the females 
were gradually admitted to the poſſeſſion of feudal pro- 
perty; and the fame revolution of principles, which 
procured them the inheritance of private eſtates, naturally 
introduced their ſucceſſion to government and authority. 


The failure, therefore, of male-heirs to the kingdom of 
England and dutchy of Normandy, ſeemed to leave the 


ſucceſſion open, without a rival, to the empreſs Matilda; 


and as Henry had made all his vaſſals in both ſtates 


ſwear fealty to her, he preſumed, that they would not 


eaſily be induced to depart. at once from her hereditary 


right, and from their own reiterated oaths and en gage- 


ments. But the irregular manner, in which he himſelf had 
* the . might haye e 382 that nei- 
tn 
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c * Vin. r. cher his Norma nog ſubjects were as yet TAPER) 
9 adhering to a ſtrict of government; and as every 
| 2135: precedent of this kind ſeems to give authority to new 
- Uuſurpations, - he had reaſon to dread, even from his own 
family, ſome invaſion of his daughter's title, which he 
wap taken ſuch pains to eſtabliſh. 
” ADELA,' daughter of W illiam the A had 
eee eee count of Blois, NN — 
brought him ſeveral ſons; among whom,” Stephen and 
4 Henry, the two y. had been invited over to Eng- 
W land by-'the her ings and Had received great honours, 
- riches, and preferment from the zealous friendſhip, which 
that prince bore to every one, that had been ſo fortunate 
as to acquire his favour and good opinion. Henry, who 
bad betaken himſelf to the eccleſiaſtical profeſion, was 
ceereated abbot of Glaſtenbury and biſhop of Wincheſter; 
and though theſe dignities were conſiderable, Stephen 
bad; from his uncle 8 liberality, attained eſtabliſhments 
ſtill more ſolid and durable *. The king had married 
him to Matilda, who Was daughter and heir of er 
tount of Boulogne, and who brought him, beſides. that 
feudal ſovereignty in France, ; an_ immenſe property in 
England, which, in the diſtribution of lands, had been 
conferred by the oonqueror on the family of Boulogne. 
| Stephen alſo by this marriage acquired a new connexion 
with the royal family of England; as Mary, his wife's 
"Mother, was ſiſter to David, the reigning king of Scot- 
CE land, and to Matilda, the firſt wife of Henry, and mo- 
ns ther of the empreſs. The king, ſtill imagining, that he 
ſtrengthened the intereſts of his family by the aggrandize- 
ment of Stephen, took pleaſure in enriching him by the 
grant of new poſſeſſions ; and he conferred on him the 
great eſtate forfeited by Robert Mallet in England, and 
* forfeited by the earl of Mortaigne in nM 
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uncle; and appeared ſo zealous for the ſucceſſion of 
Matilda, thats when the barons. ſware fealty to that 
princeſs, he nded with Robert, earl af Gloceſter, 
72 king's: natural ſong. who ſhould. firſt be admitted to 
give her this tefl y of devoted zeal and fidelity d. 


Stephen, in return, cid . e to note 


Meanwhile, he continued to cultivate, by every. art of Ts 


popularity, the friendſhip and. affection of the, Engliſh 
nation; and many virtues, with which he ſeemed to be 
_ endowed, favoured the ſucceſs of his intentions. By his 
bravery, activity, and vigour, he acquired the eſteem of 
the barons: By his. generoſity, and by an affable and 
familiar addreſs, unſual in that age among men of his 
high quality, he obtained the affections of the people, 
particularly of the Londoners *. And though. he dared 
| not to take ay ſteps towards his farther grandeur, Jeſt he 
ſhould. expoſe himſelf to the jealouſy of ſo. penetrating a 
prince as Henry 3. be ſtill. hoped, that, by accumulating 
riches, and power, and by acquiring popularity, he might 
in time be able to open his way to the throne. Rn 
No ſooner had Henry breathed his laſt, thn rakes, 
inſepſible to all the ties of gratitude and fidelity, and 


blind to danger, gave full reins to his criminal ambition, 
and truſted, that, even without any previous intrigue, = 


the celerity of his enterprize and. the boldneſs. of his at- 
tempt. might. overcome the weak attachment, which the 
Exgliſh-and Normans in that age bore to the laws, and 
to the rights of their ſovereign. He haftened over to 
England; and though the citizens of Dover, and thoſe 
of Canterbury, apprized of. his purpoſe, ſhut their gates 
againſt him, be ſtopped not till he arrived at London, 
where ſome of the lower rank, inſtigated by his emiſſaries, | 
25 well as moved by his general popularity, immediately 
 falutod him king. His next point was e 
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5 e of his coronation, thy: per himſelf in poſſeſſion of 
the throne, from which, he was confident, it would not 
de eaßy afterwards to expel him: His brother, the biſhop 
of Wincheſter, was uſeful to him in theſe: capital articles: 
Having gained Roger, biſhop of Saliſbury,” who, though 
he owed a' great fortune and advancememt to the favour 
of the late king, preſerved no ſenſe of gratitude to that 
Prince's family, he applied, in conjunction With that 
prelate, to William, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and re- 
 huired him, in virtue of his office, to give the royal 
unction to Stephen. The primate, who, as all the others, 
had ſworn fealty to Matilda, refuſed to perform this cere- 
mony; but his oppoſition was overcome by an expec ient 
equally diſhonourable with the other ſteps, by which this 
revolution was effected. Hugh Bigod, ſteward of the 
houſehold, made oath before the primate, that the late 
king, on his death-bed; had ſhown a diſſatisfaction with 
his daughter Matilda, and had expreſſed his intention of 
leaving the count of Boulogne heir to all his dominions . 
William, either believing or feigning to believe Bigod's 
teſtimony, anointed Stephen, and put the crown upon 
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224 Den. his head: From this religious ceremony, that prince, 


without any ſhadow either of hereditary title or conſent 

of the nobility or people, was allowed to proceed to the 

exerciſe of ſovereign authority. Very few barons attended 

| his coronation * ; but none oppoſed his uſurpation, how- 

' everunjuſtor Aagrant. The ſentiment of religion, which, 

if corrupted into ſuperſtition, © has often little efficacy 

in fortifying the duties of civil ſociety, was not affected 

by the multiplied oaths, taken in favour of Matilda, 

and only rendered the people obedient to à prince, who 
was countenanced by. the clergy, and who had receives 
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STEPHEN, . be might farther ſecure his tottering 
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throne,. paſſed a charter, in which he made liberal pro- 
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miſes to all orders of men; to the clergy, that he would f 


ſpeedily fill all vacant benefices, and would never levy the 


rents of any of them during the vacancy; to the nobility, | 


that he ſhould reduce the royal foreſts to their ancient 
boundaries, and correct all encroachments ;. and to the 
people, that he would remit the tax of Danegelt and 
reſtore che laws of king Edward 3. The late king had a 
great treaſure at Wincheſter, amounting to a hundred 


thouſand pounds: And Stephen, by ſeizing this money, 


immediately turned againſt Henry's family the precau- 


tion, which that prince had employed for their grandent 


and ſecurity: An event, which naturally attends. the 
policy of amaſſing treaſures, By means. of this money, 
the uſurper inſured the compliance, though not the 


attachment, of the principal clergy and nobility; but 


not truſting to this frail ſecurity, he invited over from 


the continent, particularly from Brittany and Flanders, 
great numbers of thoſe bravos or diſorderly ſoldiers, with 


whom every country in Europe, by reaſon of the general 


ill police and turbulent government, extremely abound- 
ed. Theſe mercenary troops guarded his throne, by . 


| the terrors of the ſword ; and Stephen, that he might 
alſo overawe-all e by new and additional ter- 


rors of religion, procured a bull from Rome, which rati- 
fied his title, and which the pope, ſeeing this prince in 
actual . of the throne, and pleaſed with an ap- 


f Such fireſs was formetly laid on the rite of coronation, that the monkiſh | 


writers never give any prince the title of kiog, till he is crowned; though 
he had for ſome time been in Oe of IO and exerciſed all the 


powers of ſovereignty. 2. 0 
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1136. rb and her OO OY a, Geoffrey; dere as Unfor- 
| = in Normandy as they had been in England. The 
=. | orman nobility, moved by an hereditary © nimoſity 
=. | dgainſt the Angevins, firſt applied to Theobald, count of 
3 Blois, Stephen's elder brother, for protection and aſſiſt- 
ance; but hearing afterwards, that Stephen had got 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh crown, and having many of them 
the ſame reaſons as formerly for deſiring a continuance 
of their union with that kingdom, they transferred their 
allegiance to Stephen, and put him in poſſeſſion of their 
rovernment. - Lewis the younger, the reigning king of 
rance, accepted the homage of Euſtace, Stephen's eldeſt 
Ton, for the dutehy; and the more to corroborate his con- 
nexions with that family, he betrothed his fiſter, Con- 
antia, to the young prince. The count of Blois reſigned 
Al his pretenſions, and received in lieu of them, an 
armua} penſion of two thouſand marks ; and Geoffrey 
e was obliged to conclude a truce for two years 
| tephen, on condition of the King's paying him, 
Fang that time, a penſion of five thouſand æ. Stephen, 
ho had taken a journey to Normandy, finiſhed all theſe 
tranſaQions in uy ANTON. n eturn 5 nh | 
Rn r, 6411 of Gloceter, t e m ths hs 
Ang, was a man of honour and ability; and as he was 
ich attached to the interefts of his fiſter, Matilda and 
. zealous for the lineal ſucceſſion, it was chiefly from his 
intrigues and reſiſtance, that the king had reaſon to dread 
| 4 new revolution of government. This nobleman, who 
us in Normandy when he received intelligence of Ste- 
hen $ acceſſion, found 1 much aun. con- 
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difficult emergency. To ſwear allegiance to the uſurper 
appeared to him diſhonourable, and a breach of his oath 136 
to Matilda: To refuſe giving this pledge of bis fidelity _ 
was to baniſh himſelf from England, and be totally inca - : 
pacitated from ſerving the royal family, or contributing 
to their reſtoration l. He offered Stephen to do him 
homage and to take the oath of fealty; but with an ex- 
preſs condition, that the king ſhould maintain all his 
ſtipulations, and ſhould never invade any of Robert's 
rights or dignities: And Stephen, though "fenſible, that 
this reſerve, ſo unuſual in itfelf, and ſo unbefitting the duty 
of a ſubject, r 
for 'a revolt on the firſt favourable opportunity, was 
obliged, by the numerous friends and retainers of that 
nobleman, to receive him on thoſe terms®, The clergy, 
who could ſcarcely, at this time, be deemed ſubjects to 
the crown, | imitated that dangerous example: They 

| annexed to their oaths of allegiance this condition, chat 

they were only bound ſo long as the king defended the 

_ eccleſiaſtical liberties, and ſupported the diſcipline of the 
church a. The barons, in return for their ſubmiſſion, | | 
exacted terms ſtill more deſtructive of public peace, as | 4 

well as of royal authority: Many of them required the | "+ 
right of fortifying their caſtles, and of putting themſelves 

in a poſture of defence; and the king found himſelf totally 

unable to refuſe his conſent to this exorbitant demand. 

All England was immediately filled with thoſe fortreſſes, _ | 
which the noblemen garriſoned either with their vaſſals, "2 nl 
or with licentious ſoldiers, who flocked to them from all — 

quarters. Unbounded rapine was exerciſed upon the 
people for the maintenance of theſe troops; and private 
animoſities, which had with difficulty been reſtrained by 
1 Malmef, p. 279. u tbid, I. Paris, HO. © W. Malme 
Pe 179. 2 21'S Ibid. p. 180. | | IS Ind 
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5 hunks, now breaking out without controul, rendered Eng- 


Ea —— land à ſcene of uninterrupted violence and devaſtation. 
1136. Wars between the nobles were carried on with the utmoſt 


fury in every quarter; the barons even aſſumed the right 

of coining money, and of exercifing, without appeal, 

every act of juriſdiction ; and the inferior gentry, as 
well as the people, 1 8 no defence from the laws, 
during this total diſſolution of ſovereign authority, were 
_ obliged, for their immediate ſafety, to pay court to ſome 
neighbouring chieftain, and to purchaſe his protection, 
both by ſubmitting to his exaRions, and by affifting him 
in his rapine upon others. The erection of one caſtle 
proved the immediate cauſe of building many others; and 
even thoſe, who obtained not the king's permiſſion, 
thought that they were entitled, by the great principle 
of ſelf-preſervation, to put themſelves on an equal footing 


with their neighbours, who commonly were alſo their 


enemies and rivals. The ariſtocratical power, which is 
uſually ſo tyrannical and oppreſſive in the feudal govern- 
ments, had now riſen to its utmoſt height, during the 
reign of a prince, who, though endowed with vigour and 
ability, had uſurped the throne without the pretence of a 
title, and who was neceſſitated to tolerate in others the 
fame violence, to which 'he himſelf ad deen Den 
for his ſovereignty. 
Bor Stephen was not of a diſpoſition. to fubmit A 
7 to theſe uſurpations, without making ſome effort for the 
recovery of royal authority. Finding that the legal pre- 
rogatives of the crown were reſiſted and abridged, he was 
alſo tempted to make his power the ſole meaſure of his 
conduct; and to violate all thoſe conceſſions, which be 
himſelf had made on his acceſſion a, as well as the antient 
| privileges of his ſubjects. The mercenary ſoldiers, who 
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chiefly. Appt his authority, having exhauſted - the © .. 5 13 
royal treaſure, ſubſiſted by depredations z and every place Wy | 
was filled with the beſt grounded complaints againſt the 36. 
government,” The earl of Gloceſter, having now ſettled | 
with his friends the plan of an inſurrection, retired beyond 1137 
ſea, ſent the king a defiance, ſolemnly renounced his 
allegiance, and upbraided him with the breach of thoſe ' 
conditions, which had been annexed to the oath of fealty, 
ſworn by that nobleman . David, king of Scotland, 
appeared at the head of an army in defence of his niece's 1 
title, and penetrating into Vorkſhire, committed the Scotland. act 
moſt barbarous devaſtations on that country. The we 
of his maſſacres and ravages enraged the northern nobility, 
who might otherwiſe have been inclined to join him; and 
William earl of Albemarle, Robert de Ferrers, William 
Piercy; Robert de Brus, Roger Moubray, Ilbert Lacy, 
Walter d'Eſpec, powerful barons in thoſe parts, aſſembled 1 
an army, with which they encamped at North-Allerton, . 
and awaited the arrival of the enemy. A great battle 
was here fought, called the battle of the Standard, from ,, Ar 
a high crucifix, erected by the Engliſh on a waggon, | 
and carried along with the army as a military enſign. 
The king af Scots was defeated, and he himſelf, as well as 
his ſon 0 narrowly eſcaped falling into the hands 
of the Engliſh. - This ſucceſs overawed the malcontents 
in England, and might have given ſome ſtability to Ste- 
phen's throne, had he not been ſo elated with proſperity 
as to engage in a controverſy with the clergy, who were 
F eee eee 2 
Tuobon the great power of the church, in ancient 
b weakened the authority of the erown, and inter- 
rupted the courſe of the laws, it may be doubted, ,whe- 
ther, in ages of ſuch violence and outrage, it was not 
rather advantageous that. ſome limits were ſet to the power 
f of the RO both i in the hands of the prince and nobles, 
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which it was their duty to repreſs. "The'biſhop of Saliſ. 
 caftles, one at Sherborne, another at the Devizes, and 


nephew, Alexander, biſhop of Lincoln, had etected a 
fortreſs at Newark: And Stephen, who was now ſenſible 


plied citadels, reſolved to begin with deſtroying thoſe of 


15 &f the biſhop of Saliſbury and that of the carl of Britanny, 


goth Aug, 
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and privileges. The chief misfortune was, that the pre- 
lates, on ſome occaſions, acted entirely as barons,” em- 
ployed military power againſt their ſovereign or their 
neighbours, and thereby often encreaſed thoſe diſorders, 


bury; in imitation of the nobility, had built two ſtrong 
had laid the foundations of a third at Malmeſbury : His 


from experience of the miſchiefs attending theſe multi- 


the clergy, who by their function ſeemed leſs intitled than 
— — Making pretence 


hren them inte prifon, and obliged them by menaces to 


eie biſhop of Wincheſter, the king — 
N armed with een commiſſion, nom conceived 
himſelf to be an eccleſiaſtical ſovereign. no leſs powerful 
than the civil; and forgetting the ties of blood which 
ethane him with the king, he reſolved to vindicate the 
clerical privileges, which, he pretended, were here openly 
ama He aſſembled a ſynod at Weſtminſter, and 
there complained of the impiety af Stephen's meaſures, 
who had employed violence againſt the dignitaries of the 


church, and had not awaited the ſentence of a ſpiritual 


| eee eq prin, e 6 


court, by which alone, he affirmed, they could lawfully 
be tried and condemned, if their conduct had any wiſe 
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fore chem, and to juſtify his meaſures »; and Stephen, 
inſtead of reſenting this indignity, ſent. Aus: de Vere 
to, plead his cauſe before that aſſembly. De Vere accuſed 
the two prelates of treaſon and fedition ; but the ſy nod 


refuſed to try the cauſe, or examine their DIG. till 
thoſe. caſtles, of which they had been diſpoſſeſſed, were 


preyiouſſy reſtored to them. The biſhop of Saliſbury 
declared, thae he would appeal to the pope ; and had, 125 


Stephen and his partizans employed menaces, and even 
ſhown a diſpoſition of executing violence by the hands of 
the ſoldiery, affairs had inſtantly © come to ee be⸗ 


tween: the crown and the mitre 8 


WIIE this quarrel, joined to ſo many other 1 
vances, encreaſed the diſcontents among the people, the 
. 3 invited by the opportunity, and ſecretly en- 


sto the king, eee 


VII. 


=>, 
1. 


couraged by the legate himfelf, landed in England, with 224 Sept. 


Inſurrection 


Rebel et of Gloceſter, and a retinue of an hundred in favoor of | 


of Suſſex ; and the excited by meſſengers her partizans to 
take arms in every county of England.  Adelais, 'who 
had expected that her daughter-in-law would have in- 


vaded the kingdom with a much greater force, becamt 
apprehenſive of danger; and Matilda, to eaſe her of her 


fears, removed "firſt to Briſtol, which belonged to her 


brother Robert, thence to Gloceſter, where ſhe remained | 

under the protection of Milo, a a gallant nobleman in thoſe 
parts, who had embraced her cauſe. Soon after, Geof- 
frey, Talbot, William Mohun, Ralph Lovel, William 
Fitz- John, William Fitz-Alan, Paganell, and m 0 


other barons, declared for her; and her party, whi 


w W. Malm. p. 782. 1. Paris, p. 3. * W. Malm. p. 183. 
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and forty knights. She fixed her reſidence at Arundel -als 
caſtle, whoſe gates were opened to her by Adelais, the 
queen-dowager, now married to William de Albini, ear 
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was generally favoured in the kingdom, feeme a every day 


to gain ground upon that of her antagoniſt. | 


Wenz we to relate all the military events ate 
to us by contemporary and authentic hiſtorians, it would 
be eaſy to ſwell our accounts of this reign into a large 
volume; But thoſe incidents, fo little memorable in 
themſelyes, and ſo confuſed both! in time and place, could 


afford neither inſtruction nor entertainment to the reader, 


It ſuffices to ſay, that the war was ſpread into every 
quarter ; and that thoſe turbulent barons, who had already 


haken off, in a great meaſ ure, the reſtraint of govern- 


"oo carried on their devaſtations with redoubled fury, 
| exerciſed implacable vengeance on each other, and. ſet no 


of the nobility were bec L 
bers, wha, ſallying forth day and night, committed ſpoil 
on the open country, on the villages, and even on the 


bounds to their oppreſſions over the people. The caſtles 
e receptacles of licenſed rob- 


cities; put the captives to torture, in ordert to make them 


reyeal their treaſures; ſold their perſons to flavery ;. and 
ſet fire to their houſes, after they had pillaged them of 
every thing valuable. The fierceneſs of their diſpoſitions 
leading them to commit wanton deſtruction, fruſtrated 
their rapacity of its purpoſe; and the property and perſons 
even of the eccleſiaſtics, generally ſo much revered, were 
at laſt, from neceſlity, expoſed to the ſame outrage, 
1 had laid waſte the reſt of the kingdom. The land 
was left untilled ; the inſtruments of huſbandry were de- 
ſtroyed or abandoned; and a grievous famine, the natural | 

reſult of thoſe e affected equally both parties, and 
reduced the ſpoilers, as well as the defenceleſs N o 
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peace, which never interrupted theſe deſtructive hoſtili- Wn 
ties, there happened at laſt an event, which ſeemed to 

iſe ſome end of the public calamities. Ralph, earl 
of Cheſter, and his half brother, William de Roumara, 
partizans of Matilda, had ſurprized the caſtle of Lincoln; 
but the citizens, who were better affected to Stephen, 
haying invited him to their aid, that prince laid cloſe ſiege 
to the caſtle, in hopes of ſoon rendering himſelf maſter of 
the place, either by aſſault or famine. - The earl of Glo- 
ceſter haſtened with an army to the relief of his friends; 3 
and Stephen, informed of his approach, marched into 


out treats. of 0,95 


the field with a reſolution of giving him battle, After a . Feb. 


violent ſhock, the two wings of the royaliſts were put to 
flight; and Stephen himſelf, ſurrounded by the enemy, 
was at laſt, after exerting great efforts of valour, borne 


down by numbers, and taken priſoner. He was conduct- 2 
ed to Gloceſter ; and though at firſt treated with huma- ſoner, 


nity, was ſoon after, on ſome ſuſpicion, thrown | into 
ine and loaded with irons. 

| STEPHEN" s party was entirely broken by the captivity 
of their leader, and the barons came in daily from all 
quarters, and did homage to Matilda. That princeſs, 
however, amidſt all her proſperity, knew, that ſhe was 
not ſecure of ſucceſs, unleſs ſhe could gain the confidence 
of the clergy ; and as the conduct of the legate had been | 
of late yery ambiguous, and ſhowed his intentions to have 
rather aimed at humbling his brother, than totally ruin- 
ing him, ſhe employed. every endeavour to fix him in her 


| intereſts, She held a conference with him in an open ad March, 15 


plain near Wincheſter ; where ſhe promiſed upon oath, 
that, if he would acknowledge her for ſovereign, — 9 
Tecognize her title as the ſole deſcendant of the late king, | 
and would again ſubmit to the allegiance, which he, as 
7 as the * of the kingdom. had ſworn to her, he 


ſhould | 


1 3 1 


| viicant biſhopries and abbies. Earl Robert, her brother, 
Brian Fitz-Count, Milo of Gloceſter, and other great 
men, became guarantees for her obſerving theſe engage- 


ments; and the prelate was at laſt induced to promiſe 
her allegiance, but that ſtill burdened with the expreſt 
condition, that The ſhould on her part fulfil her promiſes, 
He then conducted her to Winchefter, led her in pro- 


ceffion to the cathedral, and with great ſolemnity, in the 


ſence of many biſhops and abbots, denounced curſes 
inſt all thoſe who curſed her, poured out bleflings'on 


| Hoſe who bleſſed her, granted abfolution'to ſuch as were 


obedient to her, and excommunicated ſuch as were re- 


bellious d. d Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſoon 
5 after came allo, to court, and ſwore Allegiance t to 7 _ | 


* 


2 6s A eee, 
N that the might farther enſure the + attach: 
ment of the clergy, was willing to feceive the crown from 
their hands; and inſtead of aſſembling the ſtates of the 
Kingdom, the meaſure” which the conſtitution, had it 
been either fixed or regarded, ſeemed neceffarily to re- 
quire, fhe was content, that the legate ſhould ſummon 
an eccleſiaſtical ſynod, and that her title to the throne 
ſhould there be recognized and acknowledged. The le- 


gate, addreſſing himſelf to the aſſembly, told chem, chat, 
in the abſence of the empreſs, Stephen, his brother, had 
been permitted to reign, and, previouſly to his aſpending 
the throne, had ſeduced them by * fair Frier, of 


3 * 


Jaws, and of reforming all, abuſes : : That it r grieved kim 


to obſerve how much that prince had in every particular 
deen wanting to = engagements ; 3 public peace was in- 
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biſhops were throum into priſon and forced to ſurrender EL, 
their poſſeſſions, abbies were put to ſale, churches were "ys 55 


pillaged, and the moſt enormous diſorders prevailed in the 
adminiſtration: That he himſelf, in order to procure a 
king before'a council of biſhops ; but inſtead of inducing 
him to amend his conduct, had rather -offended him by 
that expedient : That, how much Lover miſguided; that 
prince was chill his brother, and the obje&t of his affcc- 
tions 3 but his intereſts, however, muſt be regarded as 
| ſubordinate to thoſe of their heavenly father, cho had 
now rejected him, and thiown him into the hands of his 


enemies: That it principally belonged to the clergy to 


ele und ordaün kings ; he had ſummoned dem together 


for that purpoſe; and having invoked the divine aſſiſt- 
| ance, he now pronounced Matilda, the only deſcendant 

of Henry, their late ſovereign, queen of England. The 

whole aſſembly, by their acclamations or filence, gave, 

or ſeemed to give, their aſſent to this declaration - 

Tun only: laymeti ſummoned to this council, which 
| decided the fate of the crown, were the Londoners; and 
even theſe were required, not to give their opinion, but 
to ſubmit to the decrees of the ſynod, The deputies of 
that their. king ſhould be delivered from priſon; but were 
told by the legate, that it became not the Londoners, 
who were regarded as noblemen in England, to take part 


with thoſe barons, who had baſely forſaken their lord in 


battle, and who had treated holy church with contumely*. 
It is with reaſon that the citizens of London affumed ſo 
much authority, if i be true, what is related by Fitz- . 


4 W. Malmel. p. 758. This/author, a judicious man, was preſent, and 
Pr: that he was very attentive eo Are "TW" 3 
may be regarded as ent nine, | wh 
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Ore, Stephens, a contemporary author, that that city could a at 


nnen 
ants | | 
5 TLondbn, ante dis its great power, ad its at- 


_ tachment to Stephen, was at loſt obliged to ſubmit to 


Matilda; and her authority, by the prudent conduct of 
earl Robert, ſeemed to be eſtabliſhed over the whole king - 


dom: But affairs remained not long in this ſituation, 


That princeſs, beſides the diſadvantages of her ſex, 

which weakened her influence over a turbulent and mar- 
tial people, was of a paſſionate, imperious ſpirit, and 
knew not how to temper with affability the harſhneſs of 
a refuſal. Stephen's queen, ſeconded by many of the 


nobility, petitioned for the liberty of her huſband ;- and 


offered, that, on this condition, he ſhould renounce the 
and the other patrimonial eſtates: of his father s: The 


Londoners applied for the eſtabliſhment of king Edward's 


laws, inſtead of thoſe of king Henry, which, they ſaid, 
were grievous and oppreſſived. S ted die We Fore 
„ pes in the moſt haughty and peremptory manner. 

Tux legate, who had probably never been ſincere in 
ee with Matilda's government, availed him- 


ſelf of the ill-humour excited by this imperious conduct, 
N ae ane Londoners cod revolt. A con- 


| 1 d bio: 

" 1 Were Ps Mas re AE" that time 
have contained near 400,009 inhabitants, which is above double the num- 
ber it contained at the death of queen Elizabeth. But theſe looſe calcula- 
tions, or rather gueſſes, deſerve very little credit, Peter of Blois, a con- 


temporary writer, and a man of ſenſe, ſays there were then only forty thou- 
' : fand- inhabitants in London, which is much more likely. See Epiſt. 253. 


What Fitz-Stephen ſays of the prodigious riches, ſplendor and commerce of 


London, proves only the great poverty of the other towns of the W 
and indeed of all the northern parts of Europe. 
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ſpiracy was entered into to ſeize the perſon of che em- © 


H A P. 
vl. 


preſs; and ſhe ſaved herſelf from the danger by a preci- | 


pitate retreat. She fled to Oxford: Soon after ſhe went 
to Wincheſter; 


whither the legate, deſirous to ſave ap- 
and watching the proper opportunity to ruin 


2 Bad retired. But having:afledabled-all his w- 
tainers, he openly joined his force to that of the Lon- 
doners, and to Stephen's mercenary troops, who had 


not yet evacuated the kingdom; and he beſieged Matilda 
in Wincheſter. That princeſs, being hard preſſed by fa- 


mine, made her eſcape; but in the flight, earl Robert, 
her brother, fell into the hands of the enemy. This no—- 
bleman, though a ſubject, was as much the life and ſoul of 


114. 


his own party, as Stephen was of the other; and the he pI 


preſs, ſenſible of his merit and importance, conſented to 


exchange the priſoners on equal terms. The civil war 


Dae eo gs with een Sama: e a ae 


Wa Robert, finding the ſucceſſes on both ſides N 


balanced, went over to Normandy, which, during Ste- 
phen's captivity, had ſubmitted to the earl of Anjou; and 

ne perſuaded Geoffrey to allow his eldeſt ſon, Henry, a 
young prince of great hopes, to take a journey into Eng- 
land, and appear at the head of his partizans. 
pedient, however, produced nothing deciſive. 


took Oxford after a long ſiege: He was defeated by earl 
Robert at Wilton: And the empreſs, though of a maſ- 


This ex- 


culine ſpirit, yet being haraſſed with a variety of good 


and bad fortune, and alarmed with- continual dangers to - 
her perſon and family, at laſt retired into. Normandy, 
whither ſhe had ſent her fon ſome time before. The 
death of her brother, which happened nearly about the civil wan, 


ſame time, would have proved fatal to her intereſts, had 


not ſome.incidents occurred, which checked the courſe 
of 3 8 * This prince, finding, that the 


caſtles 


Stephen 
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ITO v. * built by the noblemen of his own party encourage 
dee ſpirit of independance, and were little leſs dangerous 
1116. than thoſe which remained in the hands of the enemy, 
endeavoured to extort from them a ſurrender of thoſe for- 
treſſes; and he alienated the affections of many of them 
by this equitable demand. The artillery alſo of the 
church, which his brother had brought over to his ſide, 
Had, after ſome interval, joined the other party. Euge- 
nius III. had mounted the papal throne; the biſhop of 
Wincheſter was bereaved of the legantine commiſſion, 
which was conferred on Theobald, archbiſhap of Canter- 
bury, the enemy and rival of the former. lege. That 
pontiff alſo, having ſummoned a general gouncil at 
Bbzbeims in Champagne, inſtead of allowing the church of 
England, as had been uſual, to elec its own deputics, 
nominated five Engliſh biſhops to repreſent that church, 
and required their preſence in the council. Stephen, 
who, notwithſtanding his preſent difficulties, was jealous 
of the rights of his crown, refuſed. them permiſſion to at- 
| tend}; and the pope, ſenſible of his advantage in con- 
| tending with a prince who reigned by a diſputed title, 
Tok revenge by laying all Stephen's party under an inter- 
dict k. The diſcontents of the royaliſts at being thrown 
into this ſituation, were augmented by a compariſon with 
Matilda's party, who. enjoyed a all the AW of the ſacred 
ordinances ; and Stephen was at laſt obliged, by making 
proper ſubmiſſions to the ſee of es to PAs, the re- 
| proach from his party '. CK... 


Tux weakneſs of both 6 ides, mike than any Sale 
of mutual animoſity, having produced a tacit ceſſation of 
arms in England, many of the nobility, Roger de Mou- 
bray, William de Warenne, and others, finding no op- 
portunity to exert their military ardor at home, inlit ſted 
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ceſs, after all former diſappointments and misfortunes; amy 


was now preached by St. Barnard ®, But an event ſoon 
after happened, which threatened a revival of hoſtilities 
in England. Prince Henry, who had reached his ſix- 
teenth year, was deſirous of receiving the honour of 
| knighthood 3 a ceremony which every gentleman in that 
age palled through before he was admitted to the uſe of 


arms, and which was even deemed requiſite for the great - 
eſt princes. He propoſed to receive his admiffion from 


his great=uncle, David king of Scotland; and for that 
purpoſe he paſſed through England with a great retinue, 


and was attended by the moſt conſiderable of his parti- 


zans. He ſtaid ſome time with the king of Scotland; 
made incurſions into England ; and by his dexterity and 
vigour in all manly exerciſes, by his valour in war, and 
his prudent conduct in every occurrence, he rouzed the 
hopes of his party, and gave ſymptoms of thoſe great 
qualities, which he afterwards diſplayed when he mounted 
the throne of England. Soon after his return to Nor- 
mandy, he was, by Matilda's conſent, inveſted in' that 
dutchy ; and upon the death of his father, Geoffrey, 
which happened in the ſubſequent year, he took polleſ- 
fon both of Anjou and Maine, and concluded a marriage, 


141. 
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which brought him a great acceſſion of power, and ren- | 


dered him extremely formidable to his rival. Eleanor, 


the daughter and heir of William, duke of Guienne, and pi 


earl of Poictou, had been married ſixteen years to Lewis 
VII. king of France, and had attended him in a cruſade, 


which that monarch conducted againſt the infidels : But 5 


having there loſt the affections of her huſband, and even 


fallen under ſome ſuſpicion of gallantry with a handſome : 
Saracen, Lewis, more delicate than e WITS. . 
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I 55. r. divorce From her, and reflored her thoſe rich provinces, 
wich by her marriage ſhe had annexed to the crown of 
France. Young Henry, neither diſcouraged by the ine- 
quality of years, nor by the reports of Eleanor's gallan- 
| try, made ſucceſsful courtſhip to that princeſs, and, 
eſpouſing her ſix weeks after her divorce, got poſſeſſion 
of all her dominions as her dowry, The luſtre which 
he received from this acquiſition, and the proſpedt of his 
riſing fortune, had ſuch an effect in England, that, when 
Stephen, deſirous to enſure the crown to his ſon Euſtace, 
required the archbiſhop of Canterbury to anoint that 
prince as his ſucceſſor, the primate refuſed compliance, 
and made his eſcape beyond We to avoid the violence and 
en of e . 


1153. e 8 of theſe liſpoſitions i in . 80 iba i 
© ' anole an invaſion on England : Having gained ſome. ad- 
vantage over Stephen at Malmeſbury, and having taken 

that place, he proceeded thence to. throw ſuccours into 

Wallingford, which the king had advanced with a ſuperior 

army to beſiege. A deciſive action was every day ex- 

pected ; when the great men on both fides, terrified at the 
proſpect of farther bloodſhed and confuſion, interpoſed 
with their good offices, and ſet on foot a negotiation be- 
tween theſe rival princes. The death of Euſtace, during 
the courſe of the treaty, facilitated its concluſion: An 


e eee accommodation was concluded, by which it was agreed, 
king and that Stephen ſhould poſſeſs the crown d uring his lifetime, 
; ng that Juſtice ſhould be adminiſtered in his name, even in 
5 the provinces which had ſubmitted to Henry, and that 

| this latter prince ſhould, on Stephen s demiſe, ſucceed to 

the kingdom, and William, Stephen” s fon, to Boulogne, 
and his patrimonial eſtate. After all the barons had 
ſworn to the obſervance of this treaty, and done homage 
to Henry, as to che heir of the crown, that prince eva- 
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FP the Kingdom ; and the death of Stephen, which © 5.4 . 


happened next year, after, a ſhort illneſs, prevented I 85 
thoſe quarrels and jealouſies, . likely to en,, 


enſued i in ſo delicate a ſituation. a 13 . „ . 
ExlAN ſuffered great idee during the reign of 


this prince: But His perſonal character, allowing for the. 7 


temerity and injuſtice of his uſtirpation; appears not liable 
to any great exception; and he ſeems to have been well 


qualified, had he ſucceeded by a juſt titles to have pro- 


moted the happineſs and proſperity of his ſubjects *; 5 


was poſſeſſed of induſtry, activity, and courage, to a 


great degree; though not endowed with a found judg- 


ment, he was not defieient in abilities; ; he had the talent of 4 
gaining men's affections; j and notwithſtanding his pre- | 
carious ſituation, he never indulged himſelf in the exerciſe 


of any cruelty or revenge e. His advancement to the 


throne procured. him neither r nor happineſs ; 
and though the ſituation of Englan prevented the neigh ä 
bouring ſtates from taking any durable adyantage of her 
confuſions, her inteſtine wars and diſorders were to the 
laſt degree ruinous and deſtructive. | The court of Rome 
was alſo permitted, during thoſe diſorders, to make far. 


ther advances in her uſurpations z and appeals to che. 
pope, which had always been frictly prohibited by the 


Engliſh laws, became no  comingn in rey, china? 
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" declefgaſtieal powers Thomas à Betket, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury —— Quarrel between the king 
and Becket — Conflitations of | Claretidon —— 
| Baniſpment of Becket —- Compromiſe wwith bin 
His return from baniſhment — His murder 

een : 


IHE extenſive conftdttio;es; by which the Euro- 
| pean potentates are now at once united and ſet in 
P to each other, and which, chough they are apt to 
diffuſe the leaſt ſpark of diſſention through the whole, are 
at leaſt attended with this advantage, that they prevent any 


: violent revolutions or eonqueſts in particular ſtates, were 


5 totally unknown in ancient ages; 3 and the theory: of. fo- 
reign politics, in each kingdom, formed a ſpeculation 
much leſs complicated and involved tham at preſent. Com- 
merce had not yet bound together the moſt diſtant nations 
in fo cloſe a chain: Wars, finiſhed in one campaign: and 


. = often in one battle, were little affected by the movements: 


of remote ſta The iraparfect communication among 


the kingdoms, . their ignorance of each other's ſitua- 
tion, made it impracticable fe a great number of them to 


combine in one project or effort: And above all, the turbu- 


lent ſpirit and independant ſituation of the barons or great 


vaſſals in each ſtate gave ſo much occupation to the ſovereign, 
that he was obliged to confine his attention chiefly to his own 


| be * and his Nn ſyſtem of government, and was: more in- 
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alone; not politics, carried abroad the views of princes; Wnt 
while it either fixed their thoughts on the Holy Land, . 

5 whoſe conqueſt and defence was deemed a point of com- 

mon honour and intereſt; or engaged them in intrigues: 


with the Roman pontiff, to whom they had yielded the 


direction of eccleftaſtical affairs, and who was every day 


«fuming Tones authority FOE they wer willing to allow 


Beyozn the compeſt of England by the duke of Nor- 
mandy, this iſland was as much ſeparated from the reſt 


confined at Werke; bud redintieh enemies nor- allies „„ 
continent. The foreign dominions of William connected : 


them with the king and great vaſſuls of France; and 


while the oppoſite ptetenſions of the pope and emperor in 

Italy produced a continual intercourſe between Ger: many 

and that country; the two great monarchs of France and 1 
England formed, in another part of Europe, # ſeparate : Te, 
ſyſtem, and carried on their wars and negotiations, with ; 
out pes e 8 or e wann me 


On the Wenns er 1 Carlo AY rack, Ale wen tore of 
in every province of France, taking advantage öf the . _— 
vereigtt's weakneſs, and obliged to provide, each for his a 
on defence, 2painft the ravages of the Norman free- | 


„ had aſſumed, both in civil and military affairs, 
an antlichity AeoRt indepenidartt; and had reduced, within 
very narrow limits, the prerogative of their princes. The 3 
xcceſfion' of Klagen Goes,” by ame xing a great ficf to the : DER 


5 the royal digmty ?:; 

W fe, etivugh confderable for a ſubject, appeared! _ 

a narrow baſis of power for a. Prince who was placed at 85 

the brad of ben a community. . „ 
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e a few places, ſcattered over the northern provinces: 
Ns In all the reſt of the kingdom, the prince s authority was 
rather nominal than real: The vaſlals were accuſtomed, 


nay. intitled to make war, without his permiſſion, on each 
3 They were even entitled, if they conceived them- 
ſelves injured, to turn their arms againſt their fovereign.: 
They exerciſed all civil juriſdiction, without appeal, over 


their tenants and inferior vaſſals: Their common jealouſy 


of the*crown eaſily united them againſt any attempt on 


their exorbitant privileges; and as ſome. of them had at- 


tained the power and authority of great princes, even the 
ſmalleſt baron was ſure- of- immediate and effectual pro- 
tection: Beſides ſix eccleſiaſtical. peerages, which, with 
the other immunities of the church, cramped extremely 
the general execution of juſtice; there were ſix lay peer- 


ages, Burgundy, Normandy, Guienne, Flanders, Fo- 


louſe, and Champagne, which formed very extenſive and 


puiſſant ſovereignties. And though the combination of all 


thoſe princes and barons could, on urgent occaſions, muſter 


a mighty power: Vet was it very difficult to ſet that great 


machine in movement; it was almoſt impoſſible to pre- 
ſerve harmony in its parts; a ſenſe of common intereſt 


alone could, for a time, unite them under their ſovereign 
againſt a common enemy; but if the king attempted to- 


turn the force. of the community againſt, any mutinous 


_- vaſlal, the ſame ſenſe of common intereſt made the others 


oppoſe themſelves to the ſucceſs of his pretenſions. Lewis 
the Groſs, the laſt ſovereign, marched, at one time, to his 


- frontiers againſt the Germans at the head of an army of 


two hundred thouſand men; but a petty l lord of Corbeil, 
of Puiſet, of Couci, was able, at another period, to ſet chat 


prince at eee int Mons aaron” War = 
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Fur authority of the Englit 
_ within his kingdom, and the diſproportion much 1 * 
greater between him and the moſt powerful of his vaſſals. 1153. 5; 
His demeſnes and revenue were large; compared to the | 
1 of his ſtate: He was accuſtamed to levy arbi- 
tracy exactions on bis ſubjects: His courts of judicature 
extended their juriſdiction into every part of the kingdom : 
He could cruſh-by his power, or by a judicial fentence, well 
or ill founded, any obnoxious baron: And though the 
feudal: inſtitutions which prevailed in his kingdom, had 
the ſame. tendency, as as in other ſtates; to exalt the ariſto- 
cracy, and depreſs the monarchy, it required, in England, 
according to its preſent conſtitution, a great combination 
of the yaſſals to oppoſe their ſovereign lord, and there had 
not hitherto ariſen any baron ſo powerful, as of himſelf 
to levy Var "againſt the prince, FI 9 88 5 R to 
the inferior barons. _ 
Write ſuch were the dere e of 8 and 5 
England, and the latter enjoyed ſo many advantages above 
the former; the acceflion of Henry II. a prince of great 
abilities, poſſeſſed of fo i many rich provinces on the con- 
tinent, might. appear an event dangerous, if not fatal, to 
the French monarchy, and ſufficient to break entirely the 
balance between the ſtates. He was maſter, in tlie right 
of his father, of Anjou, Touraine, and Maine; in that 8 
of his mother, of Normandy; in that of his wife, 5 8 9 
Guienne, Poictou, Naintonge, Auvergne, Perigord, An- 
goumois, the Limouſin. He ſoon after annexed Britanny | 
to his other fates, and was already polleſſed of the ſu- 
periarity over that province, which, on the firſt cefſion "Hh 
of Normandy to Rollo the Dane, ha been granted by 
Charles the Simple in vaſſalage to that formidable Tava- . 
ger. Theſe provinces* compoſed 'above a third of the 
whole French monarchy,” and were much ſuperior, in 
3 . d opienes, to thoſe . which were re ſube | 
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the king. The vaſſal was here more powerful than his 
WM mr9 liege lord: The ſituation which had enabled Hugh Capet 
e d depoſe the Carlovingian princes, ſeemed: here to be 
= DE. renewed, and that with much greater adyantages on the 
=. Hide of the vaſſal : And when England was added to fo 
=_ many provinces, t the French king had reaſon to apprehend, 
—_ from this conjuncture, ſome great diſaſter to himſelf and 
—_ to his family. But in reality, it was this circumſtance, 
= 5 which appeared ſo formidable, that ſaved the Capetian 
3 rade, and, by its conſequences, exalted them to'that pitch 
=. ol grandeut, which they at preſent enjoy. | 
Inx limited authority of the prince in the feudal con- 
ſtitutions prevented the king of England from employing 
with advantage the force of fo many ſtates, Which were 
ſubjected to his government; and theſe different mem- 
bers, ditjoined by ſituation, and diſagreeing in laws, lan- 
RSuage, aud manners, were neyer thoroughly cemented 
into one mouarchy. He ſoon became, both from his diſ- 
tant place of reſidence and from the j incom patibility of 
intereſts, a kind of foreigner. to. his F rench dominions; 
and his ſubjects on the continent conſidered. their allegi- 
= N . ance as more naturally due to their ſuperior lord, who 
_ lived in their neighbourhood, and who was acknowledged 
= to be the ſupreme head of their nation. He was always 


242 hand to. invade them; their immediate lord vas often 
= at too great a diſtance to protect them; and any diſorder 
1 ih any part of his diſperſed dominions gave advantages 
againſt him, The other powerful vaſſals of the French 
crown were rather pleaſed to ſee the expulſion of the Eng- 

lim, and were not affected with that jealouſy, which would 

| have ariſen from the oppreſſion of a co-vaſlal, Who was 
of the fame rank with themſelves. By this means, the 
5 king of France found it more eaſy to e thoſe nu- 
keen mae n * _ to ſubdue a duke of 

55 = 7 | Normandy 
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Plantagenet; and in ere to retard its progreſs, he had 


8 


ever n ined à ſtrict union with Stephen, and had en- 
deavoured to ſupport the tottering fortui 
uſurper. But after this prince's death, it was too late to 
think of oppoſing the ſucceſſion of Henry, or preventing the 


perlormandoe of thoſe ſtipulations, which, with the unani- 


mous conſent of the nation, he had made withhispredeceſlor. 


The Engliſh, haraſſed with civil wars, and diſguſted with 


the bloodHed and depredations, which, during the courſe 


of ſo many years, had attended them, were little diſpoſed to 


violate their oaths, by excluding the lawful” heir from 
the ſucceſſion of their monarchy 1, Many of the moſt 


conſiderable fortreſſes were in the hands of his partizans ; 


the whole nation had had occaſion to ſee the noble qua- 


lities with which he was endowed , and to compare them 
| with the mean talents of William, the ſon of Stephen; 


and as they were acquainted with his great power, and 
were rather pleaſed to ſee the acceſſion of ſo many foreign 
dominions to the crown of England, they never enter- 


tained the leaſt thoughts of reſiſting him, Henry him- 


ſelf, ſenſible of the advantages attending his preſent ſitua- 
tion was-in no hurry to arrive in England; and being 
engaged in the ſiege of a caſtle on the frontiers of Nor- 


mandy, when he received intelligence of Stephen's death, 


he made ĩt a e not to depart from bis enters: 
vun. ren, p. 66. = 8 Gul, wenn pat. 
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—_ on his journey, and was received in England with he 
„ acclamations of all orders of men, who r * . 
"8 re the wath of fealty ang; Wegen nen, 
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; Henry's s be- the high idea entertained of his vigour and abilities, and 


88 35 prognoſticated the re-eſtabliſhment of juſtice and tran- 
quillity, of which the kingdom had ſo long been bereaved, 
He immediately diſmiſſed all thoſe, mercenary ſoldiers, 

_ ho had committed great diſorders in the nation; and 
he lan. them. abroad, together with William of Ypres, 
4heir leader, the friend and confidept of Stephen . He 
revoked all the grants made by his predeceſſor , even thoſe 
Which neceſſity had extorted from the empreſs Matilda; 

and that princeſs, who had reſigned her rights in favour 
of Henry, made no oppoſition to a meaſure ſo neceſſary 
for ſupporting. the dignity of the crown. He repaired 
the coin, which had been extremely debaſed during his pre- 

geceſſor s reign; and he took proper meaſures againſt the 
return of a like abuſe v. He was rigorous in the execution 
of juſtice, and i in the ſuppreſſion of robbery and violence; ; 
and that he might reſtore authority to the laws, he cauſed | 
all the new erected caſtles to be demoliſhed, which had 
proved ſo many ſanctuaries to freehooters and rebels . 
The earl of Albemarle, Hugh Mortimer, and Roger, the 


bon of Milo of Gloceſter, were inelined to make ſome = 


reſiſtance to this ſalutary meaſure; but the e 90 
45 _ TS with bis forces ſoon woes. om to ſubmit, | 


1. " Eveny thing being reſtored to full 7 Eve: | 
End, Henry went ade in order to oppoſe. the Attempts 8 
Fit . p. 13. M. pen, p. 65. Neubr. p. 381. Chron, T. Wykes, | 
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made an incurſion into i atop Mn: ins per . . 


ſome pretenſions to thoſe provinces, and had got pc 


ſion of a conſiderable part of them x. On the King's ap- 
pearance, the people returned to their allegiance; and. 


Geoffrey, reſigning his claim for an annual penſion of a 


thouſand pounds, departed and took poſſeſſion of the 
county of Nantz, which the inhabitants, who had ex- 
pelled count Hoel, their prince, had put into his hands. 


Henry returned to England the following year: The in- 


curſions of the Welſh then provoked him to make an 


invaſion upon them; where the natural faſtneſſes of the 


country occaſioned him great difficulties, and even brought 


him into danger. His:vanguard, being engaged in a narrow 


paſs, was put to rout: Henry de Eſſex, the hereditary 
ſtandard-bearer, ſeized with à panic, threw down the 
ſtandard, took to flight, and exclaimed that the king was 


lain: And had npt that ꝑrinee immediately appeared in 2 


perſon, and led on his troops with great gallantry, the 


gonſequences might have proved fatal ta the whole army * . 


For this miſbehaviour, Eſſex was. afterwards accuſed of 
felony by Robert de Montfort ; ; was vanquiſhed in ſingle 
combat ; his eſtate wae confiſcated ; ; and he himſelf, was 
thruſt into a convent ?. The ſubmiſſions of the Welſh 
N them an accommodation with England, a 55 


3 


Tur mia diſpoſition of che princes in that age Ws = 
caged them to head their own armies in every enterprize, 


even the moſt frivglous ; and their feeble authority made 


it commonly impracticable for them to delegate, on 80 . 


ſion, the command to. their generals. _ Geoffrey, the 
king's brother, died ſoon after he had acquired poſſeſſion 


of Fd : Though he 24 no N title to that Ts z 


Es 


See note Ih at the end of the volume. 8 
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bitants to years before, Henry laid claim to the territory 
=: — Ea Hin a tains Mas: went 
[4  .. _ over to ſupport his pretenſions by force of arms. Conan, 
= duke areas! of. Britaany: (for theſe tiejes-pro-given. indif. 
ferently by hiſtorians: to thoſe - princes): pretended that 
8 r had been lately eee l Fhcnpronmgit — 
2 ality, to _ of 33 8 — 4 imme - 
Ape ere "Le 1 ewis, the French kings ſhould 
interpoſe in the controverſy, Henry paid him a viſit ; and 
i We pw oy cnt cm that- an alliance 
young Heaty, rr to the Engliſh menarchy, mold be 
aſſianced to Margaret of France, though the former was 
only five years of age, and the latter was ſtill in her cra- 
dle. Henry, now ſecure of meeting with no interruption 
on this ſide, advanced with his army into Britanny ; ; and 
Conan, in deſpair of being able to make reſiſtance, de- 
livered up the county of Nantz to him. The ability 
of the king procùòred him farther and more important 
advantages from this incident. Conan, haraffed' with 
the turbulent diſpoſition of his ſubjects, was defirous of 
procuring to himſelf the ſupport of fo great a monarch ; 
and he betrothed his daughter and only child, yet an in- 
fant, to Geoffrey, the king's third ſon, who was of the 
ſame tender years. The duke-of Britanny died about 
ſeven years after; and Henry, on pretence of being guar- 
dian to his fon and daughter-in-law, put himſelf in poſ= 
ſeſſion of that e and N it to Bat 9825 
N dominions. | 


Tun king had a a kin fat farther acqui- 
ſitions; and the activity of his temper ſuffered no oppor- 
e NF * King Ie him, Philippa, dutcheſs of 
. — Guienne, # 
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of William IV. count of Toulouſe; and would have , 


inherited his domi 
Preſerving the ſueceſſon in the male - line, conveyed the 


ions, bad not that prince, deſirous f 2259+. 


principality ta his brother, Raymond de St, Gilles, bya 


| contradh; of ſale which was in that age regarded as ſicti- 
tious and illuſory. By this means the title to the county 
of Toulouſe came to be diſputed: between the male and 
| female heirs z and the one ar the other, as. opportunities 
| favoured them, had obtained poſſeſſon. Raymond, 
grandſon of Raymond de St, Gilles, was the reigning 
ſovereign; and on Henry's reviving his wife's claim, this 
prince had xecourſe for protection to the king of France, 
who was ſo much concerned in policy to prevent the 
farther aggrandizement of the Engliſh monarch. Lewis 
himſelf, when married to Eleanor, had aſſerted the juſtice 
of her claim, and had demanded. poſſeffion of Toulouſe * ; 
but his ſentiments changing with his intereſt, he 3 
determined to defend, by his power and authority, the 
title of Raymond. Henry found, that it would be requi- 


ſite to ſupport his pretenſions againſt potent antagoniſts ; 
and that nothing but a formidable army could maintain 


a Claim, which he had in vain aſſerted by arguments and, 5 


8 manifeſtos, - 


AN army, compoſed of Seda N Was commonly 
very intractable and undiſciplined, both becauſe of - the 
_ independant ſpirit of the perſons who ſerved in it, and 
becauſe the commands were not given either by the choice 
of the ſovereign or from the military capacity and expe- 
rience of the officers. Each baron conducted his own 
vaſſals; His rank was rn or leſs, proportioned to the 
extent of his property: Even the ſupreme command 
under the prince was e attached to birth; And a8 
the military vaſſals were Mien 
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3 diſtant, they were put to great expence; the prince a 
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> little benefit from their attendance. Henry, ſenſible of 


f 


theſe inconveniencies, levied upon his vaſſals in Nor- 

mandy and other provinces, which were remote from 
Towuloule, a ſum of money in lieu of their ſervice; and 
this commutation, by reaſon of the great diſtance, was | 


till more advantageous to his Engliſh vaſſals. He im- 
poſed, therefore, à ſcutage of 180,000 pounds on the 

| Knight's fees, à commutation, to which, though it was 

| unuſual, and the firſt perhaps to be met with in hiſtory *, 
the Oy tenants willingly ſubmitted ; and with this 


„ he levied an army which was more under his 


ne and whoſe ſervice was more durable and con- 
Rant. Aſſiſted by Berenger, count of Barcelona, and | 
Trincaval, count of Niſmes, whom he had gained to bis | 
party, he invaded the county of Toulouſe; and after 
We Verdun, Caftlenau, and other places, he beſieged 


the capital of the province, and was likely to prevail in 
the enterprize; when Lewis, adyancing before the arrival 
of his main body, threw himſelf into the place with a 
fall reinforcement. Henry was urged by ſome of his 
miniſters to proſecute the ſiege, to take Lewis priſoner, 
and to impoſe his own terms in the pacification; but he 
either thought it ſo much his intereſt ta maintain the 
feudal principles, by which his foreign dominions were 
ſecured, or hore ſo much reſpect to his ſuperior lord, that 
he declared he would not attack a place defended by him 
in perſon; and he immediately raiſed the fiege*, He 
, marched into Normandy to protect that province againſt 
an incurſion which the count of Dreux, inſtigated by 
N Lewis, his brother, had made upon it. War was 
How openly carried on between the two monarchs, but 
„Mido. p-. 438. "Gervale, . 87. See note tei at oy endeof the 
volame.. . Nerd Diertes Pe 54% 
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not, however, attended with any confidence or good! | 
"ae pb between thoſe rival princes. The fortreſs 
of Giſors, being part of the dowry-ſtipulated to Margaret 
of France, had been | conſigned by agreement to the 
knights templars, on condition that it ſhould be delivered 


: 
* 5 
F * . $ 


I no 8 event: It ſoon ended in a ceſ- C. = AP.” 
ſation of m, and that followed by a peace, which was - 


180 : 


into Henry's hands, after the celebration of the' nuptials. . : 620 


The king, that lie might have a pretende for immediately 
demanding the place, ordered the marriage to be folem- 
nized between the prince and princeſs, though both 

| infants dy: and he engaged the grand-maſter of the tem- 
plars, by large prefents, as was nn ſuſpeRtcd; to 
put him in poſſeſſion of Giſors e. Lewis reſenting chis 
fraudulent conduct, baniſhed the der from France, 
and would have made war upon the king of England, had 


it not been for the mediation and authority of pope Alex- 


1162. 


ander III. who had been chaced from Rome by the anti- 


pope, Victor IV. and reſided at that time in France. 
That we may form an idea of the authority poſſeſſed ty 
the Roman pontiff during thoſe ages, it may be proper to 
obſerve, that the two kings had, the year before, met 


the pope at the caſtle of Torci on the Loir; and they 
gave him ſuch mar ks of reſpect, that both diſmounted to 


receive him, and holding each of them one of the reins 
of his bridle, walked on ſoot by his fide; and conducted 
him in that ſubmiſſive manner into the caſtle a. ¶ ſpectacla, 
cries. Baronius j in an ecſtacy, to Gad, angels, and 1 18 
| jacks as had never 1 een, to yy WW 5 
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24 His differences 
3 5 | with Lexis by: the pcs mediation, returned to Eng- 
"ne land; where he commenced an enterprise, which, though 
: quired by found policy, and even conducted in the 
3 bred him great diſquietude, involved 
pry ee e . CO rbb e 
bade Tur e of n which had at fir been 
— tween 2* gradual, were now become ſo rapid; and had mounted to 
ow à height, that the conteſf between the regale and 
5 pontificale was really arrived at a criſis in England; and 
it beeame neceſſary. to determine whether the king or the 
T Thoult 
be ſovereign” of the kingdom. The aſpiring ſpirit of 
Henry, which gave inquietude to all his neighbours, was 
: not likely long to pay a tame ſubmiſſion to the eneroach- 
ments of ſubjects; and as riothing opens men's eyes ſo 
readily-as their intereſt, he was in no danger of falling, 
in this reſpeR; into that abject ſuperſtition, which retained 
his people in ſudjection. From the commentement of 
| His feign, in the government of His foreign dominions, 
as well as of England, he had ſhown à fixed purpoſe to 
repreſs elerical uſurpations, and to: maintain thoſe prero- 
gatives, whieh had been tranſimirte Ce, 
deceſſors. During the ſchiſm of the papacy between 
 Alexan er and Victor, he had determined, for Mu eme, 
to remain neuter: When informed; that the archbiſhop 
of Rollen and the biſhep of Mans had; from their own' 
authority, acknowledged Alexander as legitimate pope, 
he was ſo enraged, that, though: he fpared the archbiſhop 
on acc int of his great age, he immediately iffied orders 
for overthrowing the houſes of the biſhop of Mans, and 
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cellor, on na. e * e * could os 


entirely depend. 


THo MAS A 5 as firſt man of Engliſh r. 

' deſcent, who, ſince the Norman conqueſt, had, during Becker, 
tha; e 66mg cant Sn 

Nations was: born of reputable parents in the city of Lon- . 


don; and being endowed both with induſtry and capa- 


city, he early inſinuated himſelf into the favour of arch- 
biſhop Theobald, and obtained from that prelate ſome 
preferments and offices. By their means, he was enablec 


RR 


to travel for farther improvement to Italy, where he 


ſtudied the civil and canon law at Bologna; and on his 


8 X: 2 | che matter, by thoſe views, which e gage. | 
DOE m ins kppifinind: . „ 4 
that pontiff to exerciſe authority over any of his domi- . 
nions. In Were the mild charakter and nee 
d Ban ag 60 put e wen this hav 
of Euſtace, ſon of Stephen, prevented Henry, during the 
againſt the multiplied encroachments of the clergy : But 


return, he appeared to have made ſuch proficieney ix 
knowledge, that he was promoted dy his patron to the 


archdeaconry of Canterbury, an office of conſiderable 
truſt and profit. He was afterwards employed with ſucceſs 


by Theobald in tranſacting balineſe/ at Rome; and ow 8 8 


Henry's acceſſion,” he was recommended to that 
as worthy of farther preferment. Henry, who knew 


that Becket had. been inſtrumental.in ſupporting char reſo- 5 
lution of the archbiſhop, which had tended fo much to 
facilitate his own advancement to the throne, was already ; 
prepoſſeſſed in his Favour ; and finding, on farther ac- 

ae chat his ſpirit and abilities entitled him to 
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nim to the dignity of "IF 5 
cellor, one of the firſt civil offices in the kingdom: The 


WE chancellor, in that age, beſides the cuſtody of the gfeat 
ſeal, had poſſeſſion of all vatan 
he was the guardian of all ſuch minors and pupils as 


prelacies and abbies; 


were the king's tenants ; all baronies which eſcheated to 
the crown were under his adminiſtration; he was entitled 


id a place in council, even though he was not particu- 
| Bly ſummoned; and as he exerciſed alſo the office of 


ſeer . b onged to him to counterſign 
2 all Fame HY writs, and letters-patenty; he was a kind 
of prime miniſtet, and was concerned in the diſpatch of 


. every; buſineſs of importance . Beſides exereiſing this 


high office, Becket, by the favour. of the. king or arch- 


diſhop, was made provoſt of Beverley, dean of Haſtings, 
and conſtable of the tower: He Was put in poſſeſſion of 


che honours of Eye and Berkham,s large baronies that had 
.  eſcheated. to the crown: And to complete his grandeur, 
be was entruſted with the education of Prince Henry, the 
king's eldeft ſon, and heir of the moharchy k. The 
© Pownp « of his retinues: the ſumptuouſneſs of his frniture, 
"the luxury of his table, the niunificence of his preſents, 
* correſponded. to theſe great -preferments.z or rather ex- 
+ ceeded any thing that England had ever before ſeen in 
any ſubject. His hiſtorian and ſecretary, Fitz - Stephens; 
mentions, among other particulars; that: his. apartments 
rere every day in winter covered=with' clean ſtraw or 
ys and in ſummer with green ruſhes or boughs ; left 
- the gentlemen, who paid court to him, and who could 
+ not; by renſon of their great number, find a place at 
+ table} ſh6uld. ſoil their fine cloaths by fitting on a dirty 


5 3 floor:t A great number My OBEY were onus in his 
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1 John Baldwin held ihe manor of Oterarsfee in Ayl:{bury of the king in 
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8 art ebe! — "the Ling Wal r= A 
.youchſ * ke of his entertainments. "As. - 
W tld opulent, his amuſements 
and occupations. were gay, and partook of the cavalier 
ſpirit, which, as he had only taken deacon's orders; he. 
— did; not chink unbefitting his character. He employed 
mai at leiſute hours in hunting, hawking, gaming, 
orſemay ſhip; he expoſed his perſon in ſeveral mili- 
wary? ns $3 he carried over, at his own charge, ſeven 
| hundred knights to attend the king in his wars at Tou- 
louſe; in the-ſubſequent wars on the frontiers of Nor- i: 
mandy, he maintained; during forty days, twelve hundred. 
knights, and four thouſand. of their train ; and in an 8 
embaſſy te France, with Which he was entruſted, les 
eee chat 888 5 Wee 1 5 . e 4 
Hua dilides. 2oinmitiing. alt 8 e „„ ll 
| buſineſs to Becket's management, honoured him with his „ 
lriendſnip and intimacy; and whenever he was diſpoſed; - © : 
to relax himſelf by ſports of any: kind, he admitted his 
chaneellot to the party n. An inſfance of- their famili=: 
arity/1$ mentioned by Fitz-Btephichs, which; as it ſhows. 
the manners of the age, it may not be improper to relate: 
One day, ths the king and tlie chancellor were riding % 
gether in the ſtreets of London they obſeryed. adeggan,, 
who: was ſhivering with cold. Would it not be very 5 
praiſe-worthy, ſaid the king, to give that poor man a 
warm edat in this ſevere ſeaſon? It would, ſurely, te: 2 
plied the chancellor; and you. do well, . „ 
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att 5 ing # A Sang the ae r e Ale 
4 coat, which was ſcarlet, and lined with ermine, began 
to pulb i 1 The chancellor defended Hitnfelf for | 
ſome time; and they had both of them RRe t Mve tim- 
bled off their hotfes in the ſtreet, when Becker, after a 
ehement ſtrüggle, let go his coat; Which«the King be- 
ſtowedlon the beggar, Who; being ignorant of the quality 
of the perſons, was not a'little' ſurpriſed at the preſent v. 
 - Becky, | who, by bis complaiſance tid" goo 
mour, had rendered himſelf agrebable, and by his nuke 
and abilities uſeful, to his maſtery appearetÞ'to! him the 
ftteſt perſon for ſupplying the vacaney made hy the death 
ef Theobald. As he Was well/acquainted/withthe king's | 
intentions of retrenching or father confining, within 
the ancient bounds, all eccleſiaſfical privileges; and al- 
ways ſlowed a ready diſpoſition to comply with them v, 
Henry, who never expected any reſiſtance from that quar- 
ter, immediately iſſued orders for electing him archbiſhop 
_ of Canterbury. But this reſolution, which was taken 
contrary to the opinion of Matilda, and man of the mi- 


5 milterg , drew alter it very unhappy conſbquonces ; and 


never prince of ſo greati penetration, appeared, in the 

to have ſo e ee v eb d 

pit of his miniſter. 785 % DRL E - 

Ned bo nr Becket inſtalled in this' high, dignity, 

how wichcloine: ee of aſpiring to * the firſt 

| than he totally altered his demeanor and conduct, and 
endeavoured to acquire the character of finRityg of which 

bis former buſy and oſtentatious courſes f life might, in 

7 the eyes of the people, have naturally. bereaved . him. 

1 1 e 1 king, he. eee mo 
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_ afterwaxds diſm (milled. Wich preſents': He gige . RE 

. tions of che. manks T, his frequent, charities to the con- 

DE 299. *. Kit Every, 1 WI made profeſſion of 9 

00 ſanQi NV. \Was.ad uy mitt Led to. his converſation; ares 

17 7 ies on humility, as well.as on the piety . 
.and mortification, of the holy primate :. He. de 


ber pervally employed in tegiting prayers and 
7 or in. peruſing religious diſcourſes: His aſp 
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$4 Biers +1 * i 1 v 95 * ot till 780 1 f . t hoſe 
" Ba", 3 rojects againſt 1 the eceleſ aſtical power, W ich, he Aron | 
=. > ad been formed by that prince: He was himſelf the g- 
"= © Quarrel be- 
* tween the greſfor; and endeavoured to overawe the king by- the in- 
9 9 trępidity and boldneſs of his enterprizes, "He fi ſummoned. 


þ 1 


| the earl of Clare to ſurrender the barony of *Funbridge 

OP Which, ever. "ſince the con ueſt, had remaip d in I 
_ mily. .of char nobleman, "but w ich, as 12 had formerly 

| 3 delonge: 'to the ſee of Canterbury, © Becket 'pretended hi 


redecefſors were prohibited. by the e 
FE carl of Clare, beſides”! the duke which" he derived 
© from i the greatneſs. of his. 'own- birth, and the extent of 
bis Poſiefions, was g allied to all 5 ate i the 

; King om; his filter, who: was a celebrated "heauty, bad 
K ee ee bis eredit among "the 1 15 bilit And wa 
chen fuppofed to have gained 75 king's fections; 21 

| Becket could Hot. better diſcover, than by attacking ſo 

4 wertul/; an eintereſt, his reſolution « of i with 

A gef the "rights, Teal or pretended, of his ee” . 

VU“ WIä rin de Eynsford, a military tenan t of the 
IRS 5 Was patron of a living, which 0 to A ma- 

a bor that held of the archbiſhop of Canterbury; but 

5 Becket, Without regard to William's right, preſented, on 
„ "a new. and illegat pretext, one Laurence to that living, 

he "was yiole ntly * pelled by Eynsford, The primate, 
N ng himfelf, as was ufual in ſpiritual courts, both 

575 155 party, ide out, in a ſummary manner, the 

lentence 'of 'excommunication dgainſt Eynsford, who | 

| „„ © complained to they King, that he, who held in eaprte of | 
* "the crown, ſhould, contrary to the practice eſtabliſhed by 

5 - "the Conqueror,” and maintained" ever ſince by his ſucceſ- 

3 ſols, be ſubjected to that terrible ſentence, without the 


revious' conſent of the ſovereign es a who had 
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bin 'by 2 a. meſſenger, his orders to abſolve | Eynsfotd ; FR 3 


but received: for anſwer, that 1 it belonged not to the king  * 
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| he ſhould abſolve! and whom EXCom- | 
mun! *3 A It was not ul after many remonſtfances 
and were e chat Becket, though with the worlt p grace 
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L 8 N clerical 1 18 was . 


| "= eaſter of his extenſive dominions : : Tbe LR nl 


and, vigour of hi s adminiſtration, attended with perpetual | 
ceſs, had raiſed his character above that of any of. his. 
deceſſars;* :, The papacy ſeemed to be weakened by. 
U 5 ; Which divided all Europe: 2 And he rightly. 

f ee preſent; favourable opportunity. were. 
uſt, from the -prevalent. (uperſti-, 


| * of the people, 0 in danger of ſallas N an J. | 


ſubordim tion under the ie ed. 
In uniqn of t the civil and. exciekattical powers Eben 
extremely, in, every. civilized government, to the main- ; 
tenance of, Peace. and order; and prevents thoſe mutual 
incroachments, -whic „as there can be no ultimate judge 


between, them, are often attended with the moſt danger- . 


ous conſequences. Whether | the. ſupreme e 
who unites theſe powers, receives the appellation.of prince 
or  prelate, it is not material: The ſuperior weight, Which 
temporal intereſts. commonly. bear in the apprehenfions of _ 
men above ſpiritual, renders the civil part of his charac-. 


ter moſt prevalent; and in time prevents thoſe groſs i im- 


5 poſtures and” bigötted perſecutions, which, in all falfe - 


Low 2s. 


religions, are the chief foundation of Acre authority, | 
Pane the Progreſs of ecelefiaſtical. uſurpations, "the, 
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= -- | cletey! had” inculcated the neceffity of perianite a8: ae 
= : mient for fin; and bab ft 8 An jfitrotthced thb practice 
=_ of paying theth large füffte e * 
of beben, for 155 teten of thöfe petit 
ſins of the people, by chöfe meats; Hack betonte a feve 
td the prielts; renee computes, ets in 
vention alone, th ey levied more molle) upon his Tubjedts, 
than flo , by al "he 4 unds' and taxes, fits the royal 
| Exchequer, Tha he might eaſe che 5 85 of fs heavy 
and: ar FT an impoſition, Henry f required „ that a civil 
b of his ; appointment Hould be. (prefent i in all eccleſi- 
5 aſtical courts, and ſhould, for che futüre, give. his Cen- 
; ſent to every compoſition which v was SN with ſinners 
We their ſpiritual offences. 1 e 
Taz eccleſiaftics, i in that age, UNE be a; im- 
8 ſubordination to the magiſtrate; : They openly 
| pretended . to an exemption, in criminal accuſations, 
from a trial | before coutts of juſtices. and were gradually 
< - introducing, 3 like exemption in civil cauſes; Spiritual 
penalties alone could be inflicted on their offences: And 
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| bl nt the king to: atter 


1250 105 deepeſt dye, murders, oben ee 


es, Mere daily committed with impunity by the eccle- * , 
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— an” 3 nine Jy en — 
murder the father; and the general indignation againſt 


ne ſo palpable, a and Ude thap | 


| the clerk ſhould be delivered up, and receive condign Hu-, | 
| niſhment- from, the magiſtrate >. Becket. Unted 
privileges. of the chureh; confined the crigpj 


in the 


biſhop's . leſt he ſhould be ſeized by. the Fines. „„ 


afficerà; maintained that no greater puniſnment e 
inflicted. on + Kut chan degradation; And When the Eing 
demanded, chat, immediately after he was degraded, he 


 tbould be tried by the civil power, the primate aſſerted, 


that it was iniquitous to try a man twice wa YI 0 


accuſations, and for the fame offence *, a 


. HaxnRy, laying hold of ſo Fas an occafigr 
ſolved ta puſh the clergy wick regard to all their 3 | 
which\they, had raiſed to an enormous height, and to de- 
termine at once thoſe controverſies, which daily multi- 


plied, between the civil and the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiftions, 


He ſummen ei an aſſembly of all the prelates of England ; 
and heiput to them this conciſe and deeiſiwe queſtion, 


| Whether bn nas hey were willing te ſubmit to the an- 


ane eee of the kingdom? The biſhops | 
-Y Neubr//po 394. Fus. Stefh. p. 33. Hite Quads P. 3. 
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king ws Bande 6 of the artifice; wi wary to the 
higheſt ind gnation. He left the aſſembly, with ae 
marks of his Uiſpleaſure* He He required tlie primate in- 
ſtantly to ſurrender the honours and caſtles of Eye and 
5 Berkham: The biſhops were terrified, and expe 
8 cones ee 2 of his reſentn 32 . f 


5 — ad wavy Philip, who' dreaded” 4 breach with 
' ſo powerful a prince at fo: unſeaſonable*a juncture, could 
have pies, on him to retra the Having: Qauſe, and 
WE give. a genera "ah" abioke' e obſerving the m_ 
” 8 1 cuſtoms. $55 (2294 of N 
. Henry was not content with 1 declar tion in theſe 
£1 grtere? terms: He reſolved; ere it was tos: late, to define 
ED expreſſy thoſe cuſtoms, with which he required compli- 
a ance, and to put a ſtop to clerical uſurpations, before 
__ they were fully conſolidated, and could -plead antiquity, 
|» as they already did a ſacred atthority, in their favour.” 
En The klaims of the church were open and viſible. - Aſter 
5 2 gradual and inſenſible progreſs during many cen- 
tries, the maſk had at laſt been taken off, and ſeveral 
eccleſiaſtical councils; by their canons, which were pre- : 
tended to be irrevocable and'infall ible, had politively de- 
_ Bned'thoſe privileges and immunities, which gave ſuch 
general offence, and appeared ſo dangerous to the civil 
mmagiſttate, Henry therefore deemed it neceflary to define 
b with the fame preciſion the limits of the civil power z7 to 
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_ ritual cauſes ſhould be carried from the archdeacbft to! 


and à cl 


whether the land be à lay or an ecelefiattical fee, it thould* 
erſt be determined by tlie ver 


the cauſe ſhould _— be determined in the civil*courts:” Wh 


che nobility-and prelates'ar Clarcudon, to whom he ab- 1 


raitted this great and important queſtio . 1 = * 
Fut barons were all gained to the king's party, 3 . 


by the reaſons which he urged, or by his ſuperior author Pn | 8 
rity: The biſhops were overawed by: the generalicombiy * "oO 


nation againſt them: And the following-laws, commonly 


called: che Conſtitutions „ er iy 17 


oppoſitian Dy chis aflembly a. It was enacted, that all 
ſuits concerning the advowſon and preſentation of churches 


ſhould be! determined in the civil courts : That the 


churches, belonging to the king's fee, Thould not be wo oh 


granted in perpetuity without his conſent: Thavelerks, 
accuſed gf any crime, ſhould be tried in the civil courts; 


That no-perſon, particularly no clergyman of any rank, 2% : £7 


- ſhould depart the kingdom without the king's licence s 


That excommunicated perſons ſhould' not be bound to 


give! ſecurit for continuing in their preſent place of: 


abode: That laics ſhould not be accuſed in ſpiritual” 5 e 
coutts, except by legal and reputable promoters and wits 
neſſes: Phat no chief tenant of the crown'thartd be: ex- 


communicated, nor his lands be put under an interdiQ, 


except with the king's conſent: That all appeals | in p- . 3 | 


biſhop, wow vhe wann from im to the 5 e a 
T. rule bp . | os 4 16 the king . | 2 

eonſerit's That if any law-ſuit aroſe between . laymam Ef 

reym an concerning a tenant, nd it be diſputed“ 


dict of twelve law ful wen te 
what elaſs it belonged; and if it be found to be f lay=fee,” 
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1 ks be che church That he-archbiſhops; biſhaps/amd: othe 
— 4 —— dignitaries ſhould be regarded das- berons of th 


tobe eee to that rank; and ſhauld be bound 


5 Ke till the ſentence, ei 
5 bers, be given againſt the criminal: That the revenue of 


f e them as he pleaſes to ſummon, ſhould lit in the 
king's: chapel till they make the new election with his 
conſent, and that the biſhop-gle& ſhould, do homage to 


employ his authority in obliging/ him to make ſuch ſub- 


king, che prelates ſhould) affiſt the king with their cen - 
ſures in reducing him: That goods, forfeited to the king, 
ſhould not be protecteil in churches: 6r! church- yards: 


enforcing payment of debts contracted by oath! or pro- 
miſe; but ſhould leave theſe: lawafuits, equally with 
others, to the determination of the eiyil> courts: And 
that the ſons of villains Hhauld- not be ordained. lets, 
8 vithout the conſent. of their „„ 


In ceclefiaſtical affairs, and to put an effectual ſtop to the 
_ yſurpations of the church, Which, gradually ſtealing on, 


| Henry, therefore, by reducing thoſe ancient; cuſtoms of 
. 0 eee . by; rn —.— e 


. f 


- 


bis ro ov ο ehen. 


realm; ſhould poſſeſs the privileges and ba: ſuhjected to 


attend the king in bis great couneila, and aſſiſt at all 
er of death or: loſs: of. mem- 


ſhould belong to the king; the chapter, or 


the crown; That if any haron or tenant in capite ſhould 
reſuſe to ſubmit to the ſpiritual courts, the king Ghould: 


miſſions ; if any of them throw aff his allegiance to the 


That the clergy hould/ no longer: pretend to the right of 


Tuxsꝛx articles, to the number of ſiteen;- were eal- 
cules; to prevent the chief abuſes, which had prevailed 


had threatened the total deſtruction of the civil 


. p. vhs *. Paris, 255 — e Cone. 
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3 ſuperiority f the legiſſature above all papal deerees or 


cleſiallies; But as he know, that che biſhops, though 


klons; be reſolved; that they fliould/all hed ties - 


his knees before him; and with many tears, entreated 
him, if he pad any regard, either to his um fafety, on 


take full revenge on every 
him. Becket, finding himſelf deſerted byall the world; | 


| conſtitutions to pope Alexander, h then reſided in 
. France; 3 
them: But Alexander, who had oed moſt in | 
: obligations to the king, but who plainly yn, that es = 


= 46 6 see DOPE N * 


+ 


a ty 22 aebi, As 5 er — * 


ſpiritual canons, and gained a ſignal victory over Aue cen 


ſent wut innen of dne erown and 
the dare oulc | vour | | 
denying ide authority, which had:enadled theſe eb 


them, and give'a promiſe to-obſerve them. None of the 
prelates dured to oppoſe his will; except Becket, Who, 
though urge by the earls of Cornwal and: Leiceſter, the 
barons of principal authority in the kingdom, obſtinately 
with-heldhis' affent. | At laſt, Richard de Haſtings, 
grand prior of the templars in England, threw himfelf-on 


that of the church, not to provoke, by a fruitleſs oppo- 
ſition, the indignation of a great 1 arch; ho was re- 5 ö 4 | 
folutely bent on his Parpaſhgnagg: WhO was determined tg  . i 
ne, who ſhould dare to oppoſe. 


even by nis own brethren, was at lat obliged to comply; 


md he promiſed, legolh; with good faith, and raithout fraud 


and he took an 


"he required chat ponts ratifratten e . 


laws" were ealeulated ce eſtabliſh” che i. . 
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wh No pre we and arent, There. were 9 7 
= 7 ; fix/articles, the leaſt important, which, bor thy ſake of | 
3 besce, he was willing to ratify. .. 
* Ber, when he obſerved, 5 he might” hop 
XZ . ſupport in an oppoſition, expreſſed the deepeſt ſorrow *Sy 
WE Bis compliance; and endeavoured: io engage all the other 
ER biſhops-in a confederacy to adhere to their common rights, 
5 1 and to the eecleſiaſtical privile 85 in Which, he repre- 
5 beutel che iatereſt. and honcur ef God to be ſo deeply 
5 concerned. He redoubled his auſterities in order to * 
+ iſh himſelf for his criminal aſſent to the cnſtitutions of 
1 Clarendon: He proportioned his diſeipline to the enor- 
mity uf Ris, ſuppoſed offenee: And he refuſed; ta exerciſe 
3 part of his archiepiſcopal function, till he ſhould re- 
ceive abſolution from the pope, which was readily granted z 
him. Henry, informed of his preſent: diſpoſitions, re- 
ſolved to take vengeance. for this refraGtory behaviour; 
| and he attempted to cruſh him, by means of that very 
power which Becket made ſuch merit in ſupporting. He 
applied to the pope, that he ſhould grant the commiſſion 
pf How well 25 dormimions to eee e 9580 
0 — cane clauſe that thould- not impower 


3 lef 2 an — Nene ſent; back, the: com- 
miſßen by the ſame er Nhe brought been 

10 Fug primate, however, who found himſel fille er 

pod to the King's indlignation, endeavoured twice 0 

eſcape ſecretly from the kingdom; brut was att fen de? 

1 oe eee — neee. tened- 
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From thence io the King's Court for Jullice . Oft che day 
" appoitite® Tor! trying the Cauſe, the primate ſefit four 


een tp repreſent certain Irregularities in Johfi's ap- 3 8 
peal; and at the fame time to excuſe himſelf, on accbunt of 85 


berge for not appearing perſonally that day in the cout. 


menaced, FAS keula eſcapet i being feht to prifon, 
A port falſchsods' to the eourt „; and Henty, being 
determined to proſecute Becket to the utmbft; imm no! 

at Notthampton” a great couneil,” which he propo poſeck to 
* the Conte op hy Fee nl dite tüflex⸗ 
Die A IK. Leh; Mo Le 8 Nee . 
"ble prelate. ay k. Bor- 
"Tas King had lcd Becket from a low Ba to the 
"High gffices, bad honoured' him with his countenance 
"and friendſhip, had truſted to his alhſtance in for JT 
WY favourite e project againſt tlie clergy ; - and” when. 
found him become of a ſudden his moſt rigid Opponent, 


ing 


© Ut 
34 


> difappointment, and indignation againſt uch fional 
 ingratitude, "tranſported him beyond all bounds ef alle 
ration; and there ſeems to have entered mort of paſſion 
chan of juſtice or even of policy, in this violent" profecu- 
tion ». I. he barons, notwithſtanding, in the great cbun- 
dil Wee whatever ſentence he was pleaſed to dickate to 
_ them; and the bifhops themſelves, Who undbubtedly bore 
a ſecret favour” to Becket, and regarded him as tie Hür- 
r of their privileges, concurred with the Let, in the 
| opprefling their primate; In vaith did Becker 
. Urges! that 5 court was proceeding with ene 
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while every one beſide complied with his wilt,” fage at 
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ene be entirely unjuct, and, iniquitous: , That 
him {pd Sm ng ph of (the king's court; 
knights to Excuſe 


; ae in many * 3 
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5 Ents. wher re his 
Was was N if entitled 


< Ther alſo, in  Cohſequence. « + the King's ſummons, 
6 grep, equncil, ready 


28 guilty. et a contempt of the king z, court, and as want- 
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| s and chatte ſs were confilexted 0; 
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5 biſhop, of Winchelter, the, gr 
0 power werful in the former. reign, was ite 
| nes, obliged, by order of. the, court,.to, * 
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58. in the fealty whic ch he, had fworn to his. — 15 alt 
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"4 the, ber ound him. The. primate ſubmitted to 
Gus pts SP r 112 biſhop of 


ngularity, 
chat ſeveral 
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be en ircumſtanick i wiſe 8 1% and F 
| Becket, in in all his ſubſequent remonftrances with, Tay Lond. 
do che ſevere? treatment; which: he Had 92009 noo 


1 . Js flagrant« 1 5 kene prin 5 


ww 


tution Þ7931/1 foe Af pt £5! rings 5 8 2 mat 7 12 


Tus king was not ebnteait-with, [this ſentence, "ay 8 
nt and oppreſſve. Next day, he demanded of | 

Becket the ſum of three hundred pounds, which the pri- 
mate had levied upon the Homviirs'of Eye aud Berkkam, 


while n bis peſſeſſion. Beckst, after premi fing that he 


was not obliged to anſwer to this ſuit,' berauſe it was not 
contained in His ſummo 


fis 7 after remarking; That die had- 
txpendedl mere chan that ſum in"the epa of b 
caſtles arid of che royal palace at London; 1 . 


however: Kis feſolution not to allow money” to be 


N 5 8 
* . 


ground: of uarrel ween” Him and his fovercigh : 4 
A to pay the fum ; and "inimediately pave futeties fot 
t. In the ſubſequent mertii 85 the King demandet five 
hundred marks, which; he affirmed; he had lent: Becket 
during the war at Thoutguſe*; and another film to the 
ſame amount, for which that prince had been ſurety for 
him to 4 Je. Immediately after theſe two. "claims, be 
preferred a thi 1d of fill FR importance: He required 
him to give in the accounts of his adminiſtration while- 


chancellor, and to pay. the balance due from the revenues 5 


of all dne prelacies, abbies, and baronies, Which had, 
during that time, been ſubjected to his management *. x1 . 
Becket obſerved, that, as this demand was totally une x- 


pected, he had not come prepared to anſwer it; but he : 


requited'a delay, 484 promiſed. i in that caſe to give fatis- 
faction. The OG þ inſiſted. upon ſureties 3, and Becket 
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| ho'promorel Becket to ths fob of Canterbury; deen, on 
8 mas went o e is inn be 
former high office, with-which he had entruſted him z 
and thag"evert if that prelate had -diffipated-rinioney be- 
Pond ms dense of his place, the king Was ſatisſied that 
his expenceb were not blameable, and had in the main 
been calculated for his ſervice . Pwo [years had ſince 
clapſed 3 no demand had during that time been made upon 
n de dun aas eit ae ene enen. 
of a . 40 Preh aCcou 
of Tuch-intrieacy. and extent before a tribunal, w 
; a determined reſolution. , to ruin an 
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* 


| To in ries hate Mould ee ee and 


na th which, zn the king's; eſtimation amount- 
4440099 marks 7, was,impratticable ; and Becker 
: «were extremely at x.1oſs what comnſel to give 

| itical emergenc 8 By, the advice of the 
2 of Wincheſter he offered ans thouſand marks as a 
eneral atisfaQtion for all lf demand: 4 But this offer Was 


8 SH 


| entirely to 5 85 EE e merey * 2 A, the . thus 
Pu Us o che utmoſt, had too much: courage to fink un- 


det e on; He determined to brave all his enemies, 


| to involve bis cauſe with that of God and. religion, = and 


to truſt to the facredneſs of his character for pr 


7s ion, 


to ſtand the, ut noſt 1 of royal E r nes? i 
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1 Ae days, ſpent in deliberation, 
 tochutch, and ſaid wield; where he had ee 6 


paſſage appointed for the martyrdqn of St. Stephen, whom 
the primate therchy tacitly.pretMded to reſemble in his 


bit to the communion ſervice ſhould begin * 
with 'theſs winds, Princes ſat and ſpals again me; he 


ſufferings! for the ſake of righteouſneſs. He went thence | ; | 


to-court.arrayed! in his ſacred veſtments: As ſoon as he 
arrived within the palace gate he took the eroſs into his 
own hands, bore it aloft as his protection, and marched : 


in that poſture into the royal apartments. „ The Eing, 


who was in an inner room, way aftonihel at-this' parade, Th 


by which the primate ſeemed to menace him and his court 


with the ſentence of excommunication 3 ahd heſent ſome. 


of the prelates tõ remonſtrate with him on account of fuch 


audacious behaviour. Theſe prelates complained to Bec- 
ket, that, by ſubſeribing, himſelf; to the conſtitutions of 
Clarendon; he had ſeduced them to imitate; his example; 
and that now, when it was too late, he pretended td 


attend any violation of thoſe laws, eſtabliſhed by their 
conſent and ratiſied by their ſubſcriptions*,, ecket xe · 


plied, that he had. indeed ſubſcribed. the conſtitutions of - 


#0 or ys” 


Clarendon, legally. with goed Faith, and without fraud on, 


nerve; but in theſe words was virtually implied a ſalvo 


for the rights of their order, which, being connected with 
could never be relin-. : 
ements :. That if he and 
they had erred, i in reſigning the eccleſiaſtical privileges, 
the beſt atonement they e could now make was to retract 
their conſent, which i in ſuch Aa caſe could never be obli- | 


the cauſe of God: and, his church, 
quiſhed by their, oaths. and enga 


gator; and to follow the Pop: 8 authority, who had fo- 


Ps: po of wary $4, 5 
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ſhake off all ſubordination to the civil powerz and apa : 
peared deſirous of involving them in the guilt, which muſt 3 
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Ex. ©: h r lemnly abrogated the conſtitutions of arenen, and had 

„ abſoheed them from all oaths which they had taken to 
164. obſerye them: That a determined reſolution was evi- 

-  dently-embraced to we" the church; the ſtorm had 
firſt broken upon him ; for a ſlight offence, and which 
tog was even falſely imputed to him, he had been tyran- 
nically condemned to a grievous. penalty; a new and un- 
_ heard-of claim was ſince ſtarted, in which he could ex- 
8 pect no juſtice; and he plainly "ſaw; that he was the 
= deſtined victim, who, by bis ruin, muſt prepare the way 
por the abrogation of all ſpiritual immunities: That he 
= ._  fridtly inhibited them who were his ſuffragans, from af- 
n fitting at any ſuch trial, or giving their ſanction to any 
ſentence againſt him; he put himſelf and his ſee un- 
der the protection of the ſupreme. pontiff; and appealed 
- to him againſt any penalty, which his iniquitous judges 
might think proper to inflict upon him: And that, how- 
eeuer terrible the indignation of ſo great a monarch as 
5 Henry, his ſword could only kill the body; while that of 
=. the church, entruſted into the hands of the primate, could 
. Ein 3 and e into NI id 


Z "Hide S in eedefiaſtied ca ha: had - 
: rn aboliſhed by the conſtitutions of "Clarendon, and 
were become criminal by law; but an appeal in 2 civil 
cauſe, ſuch as the king's demand upon Becket, was a 
practice altogether new and unprecedented ; tended di- 
Sm yt = Og "of the Same; OR 
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- iodine to the UtthoRt Ane 5 bit Betket 
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the revenues of Canterbury z and by. a. conduct, whi 

might be eſteemed arbitrary, had there deen a ime 

any. regular check on. royal authority, be b aniſhed all the 

primate's relations and domeſtics, to the number of four 

hn 1 Hundred, . whom, he obliged. to ſwear, before their depar- 

1 ture, that they would inſtantly join their patron. But 

Fe policy, by which Henry endeavoured to reduce Becket 

ſoonet to neceſſity, loſt its effect: The. pope, when they 

arrived beyond ſea, abſolved them. from. their oath, and diſ- 

tributed them among the convents. in France and Flanders: 

A reſidence was affigned to Becket himſelf i in the convent 

of Pontigny, where he lived for Tome. years in great mag- 

| nificence, partly from à penſion granted him | on the re- 

_ venues of that abbey, . Im remitta, oh ale him 

by the French monarch. 177: ATT 8 LIN 
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| Proſperous condition of his affairs now invited him; made 
proviſions againſt the conſequences of that breach, which 
 Impended between his kingdom and the apoſtolic ſee. 
le iſſued orders to his juſticiaries, inhibitifigy under ſe. 

Pei behalties, all appeals,to.the pope or archbiſhop; for» 
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tend their privileges, and even to. advance maxims totally 


incompatible with civil government *.; Henry had thought | 
it high time to Put an end tq their gretenſions, and form- 
ally, in a public council, to; Ex thoſe, powers, which 
belonged, tothe magiſtrate, and. which. he Was, for. the - 
future: determined. to maintain. In this attempt, he Pay. 
bliſh cuſtoms, which, though antient, were 
beginning to be aboliſhed by a contrary practice, and 
which 1 Rill more ſtrongly oppoſed by the preyathpg SY 
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thority of the king, and CI e 
from his will and pleaſure. ib, e 3o gene ne 
Tux ſpiritual powers, which, in the primitiye church; | 
were, in 20 great meaſure, dependant on thefcivil, had, 
by a:gradual, progreſs, reached an equality and independ- 
ugh the limits of the two juriſdictions ere 
ertain or define, it was not impoſſible, but, 
by moderatign:on both. ſides, government might ſtill haye 
been conduRted,.in that imperfect and irregular manner 
which attends all human inſtitutions. But as the, igno 
rance of the age encouraged the cccleſiaſtics daily to. x | 
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ture of the controverſy, kept affairs from remaining long ee 4 
cn fin; the parties. That prelate, inſtigated A 
dre mated by the preſent glory attending 
B Wie ernte Ladet een is 4 decifion; and iſſued | 
out a cenſure, excommunicating the king's chief mini- 3 
ſters by name, and comprehending in general all thoſe + ol 
who favoured or obeyed the conſtitutions of Chrendon: — | 
"Theſe conſtitutions he abrogated and annulled; he ab- | 
| ſolved all men from the oaths which they had taken to | - 7 

obſerve them; and he fuſpended the fpiritual thunder 8 

over Henry himſelf, only that the prince AG bad * C 

"blow by a timely repentance „. gd, 

Tus ſituation of Henry was ſo unhappy; that he "oY - 

2 employ no expedient for faving his miniſters from this on 
terrible cenſure, but by appealing to the pope himſelf, . * 
and having recourſe to a tribunal, whoſe authority he had A Ol 
himſelf attempted to abridge in this very article of appeals, 

and which, he knew, was fo deeply engaged on the fide 
of his adyerfary, But even this expedient was. not , 
to be Jong effectual. Becket had obtained from the pope | : 
a legantine commiſſion. over England; and in virtue of 

_ that authority, which admitted of no, appeal, he ſum- 5 
moned the biſhops of London, Saliſbury, and others, to 

attend him, and ordered, under pain of excommuni- 
cation, the eccleſiaſtics, ſequeſtered on his account, to 
be reſtored in two months to all their benefices, But | 
Ichn of Oxford, the king's agent with the pope, had — 
the addreſs to procure orders for ſuſpending this ſentence; 5 
and he. gave the pontiff ſuch hopes of a ſpeedy recon- 

cilement between the king and Becket, that two legates, 

William of Pavia and Otho, were ſent to Normandy, _ 
where the king then reſided, and endeavoured to Ang + -* 
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IT A v. oxpedicnts for that purpoſe. ache 
| mn parties Were, as yet, too e eee an accom- 

3 9 modation: The king required, that all che conſtitutions 
„„ Clarendon ſhould be tatified:: Becket, that, previouſly 
. to ee ee his adherents ſhould be reſtored 

to their poſſeſñons; And as the legates had no power to 
prondunde a definitiye ſentence on either fide, the nega- 
tiation ſoon after came to nothing. The cardinal of 
_Pavia alſo, being much attached go Henry, took care to 
protrat the negotiation ; to Mitieze: the pope, by the 
. which he ſent. of that prince;s conduct; and t. 
. procure re him every. poſſible, indulgence. from the ſee of 
. Rome. About this time, the King had d alſo the addreſs to 
obtain A, diſpenſation for, the marriage of. his third ſon, 
Geoffrey, with. the heireſs of Britanny; LS. conceſſion, 
which, conſidering Henry” I demerits towards the church, 
gave great ſcandal both to Becket, a and to hi $. bg 
e the king « of France. . Yb 
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Tux inttitedies of the bet: hw ad. ti W age, 
rendered the boundaries of power between the prince and 
His vaſſals, and between one prince and another, as un- 
certain as thoſe between the crown and the mitre; and 
2 all” wars . took their origin from diſputes, which, "had 

there been. any "tribunal poſſelled of power to enforce their | 

decrees, ought to have been decided only before a court 
of judicature, Henry, in proſecution of ſome contro- | 
yetlies, in which he was involved with the count of 

Auvergne, 4 A vaſial of. the dutchy 'of Guienne, had in- 

vaded the territories of that ole - who had recourſe to ; 

the king « of Francs, his Tuperior lord, for protection, and 
; thereby kindled 2 war between the two monarchs. . But 
= this war Was, as. uſual, no leſs feeble f in its, operations 3 
OT than it was frivolous. in its cauſe and object; ; and after 
| nm ſome am ee and nm, * 
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ſuperiority ; which” he had hicherto maintained oer 
France: An additional motive to him for 
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fore, reaſonably linagine, that the 'pope, while be reraih 2 
ed ſueh a check upon him, would” formally e 
the Sonſtitutions of Clarendon 
to papal pretenſions in England, "hd" would give an ex 5 


which both put an end 


ample to other "Rates'sf artig a like independ ancy's, LED | 


Pope Alexander,” on the other Han aßid, being wn engage 


in dapgerous wars, "with the emperor | Frederic, mi ght | 
juſtly apprehend, that Henry, rather” tha clini f 


claims* of f ſuch 1 8 10 would f Join che P 
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itherto made of the e 


weapons by k Becket had not ſucceeded to his Setter 
tion, and every thing had remained quiet i in all the kin 8 . 
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dominions, nothing ſeemed. impoſlible to > the « capacity "any 0 . 
een A K Seat a monarch, The diſpoſition, of 


| minds 


| to. that purpoſe. - This formality ferved, 
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i loſe the leaſt, advantage in- the — The 
nuncios, Gratian and Vivian, having 


Fe to ane A. reconciliation, n met with the king 
auſted, the king offered, to e treaty, with ab 


ta hĩs royal dignity; which. gave fuch un to Bec 
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in the preſence! ; of the, king of France 15 the = | 


prelates ; 3 where Becket Who offered, 10 


* of "4 church; which, for. by 13 1 


- Extremely offenſive. to che king, and rendered the treaty 
_ abortive, A third conference, under the ſame mediation, 
Was broken off, by Becket's inſiſting on a; like reſerve in 
Bis ee ee ; and even in a; fourth treaty, when all 
. terms were adjuſted, and when, the primate expected 
to.be introduced. to. the king, and ta xeeeive, the kiſs of 
pesce, which it was uſual for princes: to grant in thoſe 
times, and which, was regarded as a ſure pledge of for- 
giveneſs, Henry refuſed him that honour ; under pre- 
Wenn that, during his anger, he had made a raſh vow 
mon ſuch 

alous. ſpirits, to prevent. the concluſion uo the treaty; 


and though, the difficulty was attempted to be een 


by a en which the pope granted to Hepry 


2 raſh vow, that prince could not be prevailed > p 
Lare from the reſolution whith be had irn. 
Ix one of theſe conferences, at which the French Lin 
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| fome tine: But « th gory of that 


| 0 all cheir livings, and that even the poſſeſſors of Kar a 


been many Al Ates, n hou nan 
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ce. many archbiſhops of Canterbury, holy and good men, 
< and entitled to every kind of reſpect; Let Becket but 
* a-towards me with, the ſame ſubmidion,. which the 
uf dee of his predeceſſors have paid. to the lealt of 
Lewis was ſo ruck-with. this tate of. the caſe and wich 
an offer which eme made to ſubmit his cauſe to che 
French clergy,; that he could not for ar 1 
| ing his friendſhip homie during | 
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| parties W Becket to return, on condi- Jr. 


tions which may be eſteem d both honourable and advan= 
tageous to that prelate. He was not required to give up Compromiſe 


my rights gf the church, or reſign any of thoſe: pteten- 
lions, which had been the original ground of the co 


verly, It was agreed, that all theſe queſtians ſhauld . | 


buried in otlirion; but that Becket, and his adher 


Without making further ſubmiſlians, be reſtored 


benefices. as depended on the ſee of Canterbury 
e eee bſer N ld. be 5 

led, and Becket have liberty to ſupply the. vacancies," 
return for conceſſions, which entrenched. { deeply on 
the honour, and dignity of the crown, Henry reaped only : 
the advantage. of \ ſeeing his miniſters, abſolved from the 
ice of excommunication. denounced, e 


and of e, the interdict, which, if 9 N e 
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Hents. Düffng the heat oF His! quarrel with Becket, 


while he was every day expecting an interdick to be laid 


on his kingdom and a fentenee ef excommenicatien to 
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dent to have 


be denounced againſt his perſon, he had thought it pru- 
tis ſort, prince oe Henry, afſveiate> with bim 
in the royalty, and to make Him" be erowne king,"by 
the hands of Roger archbiſhop "York." "By tis pe 
Caution, he bath erifiiret the 
h, conſidering the many t Beg nee in that 
Int, could not büt be eſteemed S precarious; 
| tved at leaſt His family on the throne, if the 
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kie'freaded, and Mould make bis uche rencünek their 
piance to him. Thöugn this defign was chdtlcted 


it was carried into execution, had got kleene e of it; 
arif being "defirous of obſtructing Sh 'Hetiry's theafures, 


as well as anxious to prevent this 25 to ay who 
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coronation of young Henry, unleſs the princeſs, daugh- m7 
ter of that monarch, ſhould at the ſame time receive the 


f which was akin to its other ſuperſtitions,” that the royal a 


unction was eſſential to the exerciſe of royal power a: It 
was therefore natural both for the king of France, carc- | 
yl of aware roar the princeſs Margaret's'eftabliſhment, 
and for Becket, jealous- of his own dignity, to demand, 
aty with Henry, ſome ſatisfaction in this eſſen- 


tial "points, Henry, after apologizing to Lewis for the 


miſſion with regard to Margaret, and excuſing it on 
e the ſecrocy and diſpatch requiſite for eonduct- 


ing that meaſure, promiſed that the ceremony ſhould be 
again renewed i in the perſons both of the prince and prin- 


ceſs: And he aſſured Becket,” that, beſides receiving the 
acknowledements of Roger and the other biſhops for the 


ſeeming affront put on the ſee of- Canterbury, he ſhould, 
| as ac farther ſatisfaction, recover his rights by officiating” 
in this coronation. But the violent ſpirit of Becket, 


elated by the power of the church, and by the Ucdorr 
which he had already obtained over his ſovereign, was 

not content with this voluntary compenſation, but r 
folve to make the injury, which he pretended to TER | 
ſuffered,” a Handle for taking revenge on all his enemies. 
On Ris arrival in England, he met the archbiſhop of | 
York” and the biſhops of London and Sälifburp, who | 
were on their journey to the king in Normandy: He ne- 


led to che archbiſhop the ſentenee of fuſpenſion, and to 


the two biſhops that of excommunication, Which, at Ws 


folicitavion, the pope had pronounced againſt them. Re- Becket's res 


ginald de Warenne, and Gervaſe de Cort Wo e R 


the kes k. miniſters,” who were ee on hel duty 
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— whether he meant to bring fire and ſword into the king. 


* dem? But the primate, heedleſs! of the reproof, pro- 


derded, in the moſt oſtentatious manner, to take poſſeſſion 
of his dioceſe. In Rocheſter, and all the towns through 
| — nnen ac 
| wu, nn 3 a0 bf: ll rinks'and age, 
came forth to meet him, and celebrated with hymns 
his triumphant entrance. And though — 
by order of the young prince, who reſided at Woodſtoke, 
to return to his dioceſe, nme if. 5 
taken, when he reckoned upon the higheſt veneratic 
the public towards his perſon and his dignity. | n 
ceeded, therefore, with the more courage to dart his ſpi- 
ritual thunders: He iſſued the ſentence of excommunica- 
tion againſt Robert de Broc, and Nigel de Sackville, 
with many others, who either had aſſiſted at the corona- 
tion of the young prince, or been active in the late perſe- 
cution of the exiled clergy... This violent meaſure, by 
which he, in effect, denounced war againſt the king 
himſelf, is commonly aſcribed to the vindictive diſpoſi - 
tion and imperious character of Becket; but as this pre- 
late was alſo a man of acknowledged abilities, we are 
not, in his paſſions alone, to look for the cauſe of his 
conduct, when he proceeded to theſe extremities againſt | 
his enemies. His ſagacity had led him to diſcover all 
. Henry's intentions; and he purpoſed, by this bold and 
unexpected aſſault, to prevent the execution of them. 
Tux king, from his experience of the diſpoſitions of 
his people, was become ſenſible, that his enterprize had 


: 5 deen too bold, in eſtabliſhing the conſtitutions of Claren- 
7 don, in defining all the branches of royal power, and in 
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ring to extort from the church of England, 2 
2s well as from the pope, an expreſs avowal of theſe * | 
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their clamours, ' ſteadily to put thoſe laws in execution , 


events, for ſucceſs in that perilous enterptize. He hoped, 


that Becket's experience of a fix years exile would, after 
his prid 


while the primate. was now in his power e, the ancient 
and undoubted cuſtoms of the kingdo 
ns of . the. clergy, But Becket, determined not to 


_—_— eccleſiaſtical privileges by his connivance4, 


85 and apprehenſive leſt a prince of ſuch profound policy, if 
allowed to proceed in his on way, might probably in 


the end prevail, reſolved to take all the advantage which 
his preſe nt victory gave him, and to diſconcert the cau- 


tious meaſures of the King, by che vehemence and rigour 
of his own conduct e. | Aſſured: of ſuppagt from Rome, 
little intimidated. by dangers, which his courage 


raught him to delpite, and which, even if attended * | 


EOSIN 


» beit Se, Tbem. p. 210 . „ Flesh. a” 5 | 
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d hope to attain in their diſ- 
—— —.— Though he dropped for the 3 
preſents} the proſecution of Becket, he ſtill reſerved ta 
himſelf the right of maintaining, that the conſtitutions of 
Clarendon, the original ground of the quatrel, were both 
ſentenee of the ſovereign pontiff, he propoſed, in ſpite of 


Was fully gratified by his reſtoration, be ſufficient 

to teach him more reſerve in his oppoſition: Or if any 
overſy aroſe, he expected thenceforth to engage in a 

more re favourable. cauſe;. and to maintain with advantage, 


m againſt che uſur- 


T3 


3 Mn Nos 
U. 


1 . 
* 


1 prelates 


Plained to him of — of , he 
_ inſtantly perceived the. conſequences ; was ſenſible, that 
his whole plan of operations was overthrown; foreſaw, 
. —ů— between the civil and ſpiritual 
| a conteſt which he himſelf had firſt rouzed, 
which, he, bad endeayoured, by All his late negotiations 
and conoeſſione * eſa: © 


— * 5 | — — ng and hire glory PEER 2 
AY At, che aber ed 


nexer expect — or datos "Dh king | 
himſelf, being vehemently agitated, ane into an 
exclamation againſt his ſervants, vhoſe v 
ſaid, had ſo long left him nene of 
that ungrateful and imperious prelate g, Four gentlemen 
3 — nin N F — iam de 2 : 
bear exprſions i be eb Beckers death, im- 
N unicated their thoughts to each "other; | 
1 to avenge their prince „ quarrel, ſecretly 
withdrew: from court. Some gy expreſſions, 


then, charging. 
F " themito.attempt-nothing' againſſ the perſon of the pri- 
1 mate i: But theſe orders arrived too late to prevent their 
„ fatal purpoſe... The-four-aſladins,: zough they took dif- 
mz roads to England, arrived nearly about the une 
1 time at eee near Canterbury; and being there 
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ace e 3 rimate, who eng Pu 

ent ſacredneſs of his Cade) very 1 7 
lenderly attended; and though they threw out many 1 
menaces and reproaches againſt him, he was ſo incapable 

of fear, that, without uſing any precautions againſt their 

violence, he immediately went to St. Benedict's church, 

to hear veſpers. They followed him thither, nes TMR, 
him befote the altar, and having cloven his head with Thann 

| many blows, retired without meeting any oppoſition. Becket. „5 
This was the tragical end of Thomas a Becket, a pre late 
of the moſt lofty, intrepid, and inflexible ſpirit, who. 2 
able to cober, to the world and probably to himſelf, tage E 
enterprizes of pride and ambition, under the diſguiſe of 
ſanctity and of zeal for the intereſts of piety and religionn 
An extraordinary perſonage, ſurely, had he been allowed * 
to remain in his firſt ſtation, and had directed the vehe- . 
mence of his character to the ſupport of law and juſtice; PR 
inſtead of being engaged, by the prejudices of the times, | 
to ſacrifice all private duties and public connexions to tyes, | 
which he imagined, or repreſented, as ſuperior to every 

civil and political conſideration. But no man, who en- 1 
ters into the genius of that age, can reaſonably doubt of _ = 
this prelate's ſincerity. The ſpirit of ſuperſtition was ſo = 
prevalent, that it infallibly caught every careleſs reaſoner, 
much more every one- whoſe intereſt, and honour, and 
ambition, were engaged to ſupport it. All the wretched — 
literature of the times was inliſted on that fide : Some a 
faint glimmerings of common ſenſe might ſometimes . 
pierce through the thick cloud of ignorance, or what was 
worſe, the illuſions of perverted ſcience, which had blot= _ 
ted out the ſun, and enveloped the face of nature ; But 
thoſe who preſerved themſelves untainted by the general 
contagion, proceeded on no principles which they could 

pretend to juſtify : They were more indebted to their = 8 

total want of inſtruction, than to cheir r 5 185 

2 | 90 1 I 42 ney 
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. rſtan 
e of all the ſchools as well as all the eburches; 


prelate, no leſs than in 
FF 

and a diſdain of their antagoniſts : Nor is there leſs cant 
and grimace in their ſtile, when they addreſs each other, 


8 * he _ his own innocence, and even his total 


— —Ü 


ag: Folly was 
and her yotarie aſſo the garb & philoſopher ur 


Thomas, we find, in all the retainers of that aſpiring 


If, a moſt entire and abſo- 


public. The ſpirit of revenge, violence, and ambition, 
which accompanied their conduct, / inſtead of forming a 
_ preſumption of hypocriſy, are the ſureſt pledges of their 
. fincere attachment to a pond which og amd ene | 


theſe domineering paſſions. *- 


Hxxnrv, on the firſt report of Beckers des mea- 
| Fures, had propoſed to have him arreſted; and had already - 


taken ſome ſteps towards the execution of that deſign : 


But the intelligence of his murder threw that prince into 


great conſternation ; and he was immediately ſenſible of 
the dangerous conſequences, which he had reaſon to ap- 


| prehend from ſo unexpected an event. An archbiſhop of 


reputed ſanctity, aſſaſſinated before the altar, in the ex- 
erciſe of his function, and on account of his zeal in 


maintaining eccleſiaſtical privileges, mult attain the higheſt 
honours of martyrdom ; while his murderer would be 


ranked among the moſt bloody tyrants, that ever were 
expoſed to the hatred and deteſtation of mankind. Inter- 


7 dicts and excommunications, weapons in themſelves ſo 


terrible, would, he foreſaw, be armed with double force, 


when employed in a eauſe ſo much calculated to work on 
the human paſſions, and ſo peculiarly adapted to the elo- 


quence of popular preachers and declaimers. In vain 


e 


1 e proper ts eſteem him fuch : And his b . 
Bees Wen work) be:receivet with wit; the implic 
ens which belonged to the moſt eſtabliſhed articles of 


concern it Wa me his fakes 

| clear Kirnfelf from all ſuſpicion, he took no care to con- | 

ceal the depth of his affliction *. He ſhut himſelf up 

from the light of day and from all commerce with his 

ſervants: He even refuſed during three days all food and © 
ſuſtenance \:- The- courtiers, apprehending dangerous Fo 
effects from his deſpair, were at laſt obliged to bteak in 
upon his ſolitude; and they employed every topic of 
conſolation, induced him to accept of nouriſhment, and 
occupied his leiſure in taking precautions againſt the 
conſequences, which e e Bed IH from the 

| n ; f 


* 


— 


rar n SE was to.com 200% | 

vinbaka pope of his innocence ; or. rather, to perſuade fon of the 

him, that he would reap greater advantages from the ſub. king - 
miſſions of England than from proceeding to extremities _ 
againſt that kingdom. The archbiſhop of Roũen, the 

biſhops of Worceſter and Evreux, with five perſons of 

inferior quality, were immediately diſpatched to Rome =, 

and orders were given them to perform a each 

the utmoſt expedition. Though the name and authority 

of the court of Rome were fo terrible in the remote coun= 
tries of Europe, which were ſunk in profound ignorance, ._ 
and were entirely unacquainted with its character and = 
conduct; the pope was ſo little revered at home that his 
inveterate e ene the gates of Rome irſelf, : 
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os P. and even controuled his government in-that city ;/and the 
i ambaſſadors, e en a 1 distant extremity of Europe, 
. carried to him the humble, or rather abject ſubmiſſions of 
the greateſt potentate of the age, found, the utmoſt diffi- 
culty to make their way to him, and to throw themſelves 
at his feet. It was at laſt agreed, that Richard dem 
one of their number, ſhould leave the reſt behind, a 
run all the hazards of the paſſage, in order to prevent 
the fatal conſequences which might enſue from any delay 
in giving ſatis faction to his holineſs. He found on his 
arrival, that Alexander was already wrought up to the 
© greateſt. rage againſt the king, chat Becket's partizans 
vVvere daily ſtimulating him to revenge, that the king of 
France had exhorted him to fulminate the moſt dreadful 
. ſentence againſt. England, and that the very mention of 
Henry's name before the ſacred college was received with 
every expreſſion of horror and execration. The Thurſ- 
day before Eaſter was now approaching, when it.is cuſto- 
mary for the pope to denounce annual curſes againſt all 
his enemies; and it was expected, that Henry ſhould, 
with all the. preparations peculiar to the diſcharge of that 
ſacred artillery, be ſolemnly comprehended in the num- 
ber. But Barre found means to appeaſe the pontiff, and 
to deter him from a meaſure which, if it failed of ſucceſs, 
could not afterwards be eaſily recalled : The anathemas 
were only levelled in general againſt all the actors, ac- 
complices, and abettors of Becket's murder. The abbot 
of Valaſſe, and the archdeacons of Saliſbury and Liſieux, 
with others of Henry's miniſters, who ſoon after arrived, 
beſides aſſerting their prince's innocence, - made oath 
before the whole conſiſtory, that he would ſtand to the 
pope's judgment in the affair, and make every ſubmiſſion, 
that ſhould be required of him. The terrible blow was 
| 325 Pay, cluded ; the (wp Albert and ; on 
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en the. . pope's legate in Francs, the: GG 


expectation, that the monarch would eaſily exculpate 
1 himſelf from any concurrence in the guilt, kept every one 
in f denen and prevented all the ha opera 


'S Tun clergy, mean while, though their rage was hap- 
pily diverted from _ on the ae were not png in 


that devoted tribe, who, in ſeveral ages, had, by their 


blood, cemented the fabric of the temple. Other ſaints 


M borne teſtimony in their ſufferings to the gene- 


| i ral doctrines of Chriſtianity but Becket” ad Her isst 
his life to the power and privileges of the clergy; and 
this peculiar merit challenged, and not in vain, a ſuitable 


acknowledgment” to his memory. Endleſs were the pa- 


negyries on his virtues; and the miracles, wrought by his 


reliques, | were more numerous, more nonſenſical, and 
more impudently atteſted; | than thoſe which ever filled 


the legend of any eonfeſſor or martyr. Two years after 


his death he was canonized by pope Alexander; A folemin' 


Jubilee *was: eftabliſhed for celebrating his merits ; his 
body was removed to a magnificent ſhrine, nf Re with 


preſents from all parts of Chriſtendom'; pilgrimages were 


performed to obtain his interceſſion with heaven; and it 


was computed, that, in one enn, above 3 à hundred thou- 
ſand pilgrims arrived in Canterbury; and paid their de- 


| weine at his tomb. It is indeed a mortifying reflection 


to thoſe who are actuated by the love of fame, ſo juſtly 
Pa the laſt infirmity of noble minds, that the 
wiſeſt — and moſt exalted enius, that ever ren 


Für El * . 5 formed 


rits of his c oy in Mien him above al : 
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were appointed-legates to examine the cauſe, and were N WAP, 
ordered to proceed to Normandy for that purpoſe; and ©, i 
_ hou E laid un- 11. 


„ © HISTORY'OF ENGLAND, 


fort: a Gig en- werld en bete ape" fark 
\ tributes of praiſe} as are laviſned on the memory of 
pretended faints, whoſe whole conduct was probably, to 
the laſt degree, odious or eontemptible, and whoſe induf- 
try was entirely directed to the purſuit"of objeQts perni- 
cious to mankind.” It is only a conqueror, a x 3 
ns leſs intitled to our hatred, who att pretend to the at- 
tamen of equal renown ond, +) 4 1, + 
Ir may not be amiſs to remark, before we'conelude 
| this ſubje& of Thomas a Becket, that the king, during 
his controverſy with that- prelate, was on every occafion 
more anxious than uſual to'expreſs his zeal for religion, 
and to avoid all appearance of à profane negligence on 
that head. He gave his conſent. to the impoſing of a tax 
on all his dominions for the delivery of the holy land, 
now threatened by the famous Saladine : This tax ainount- 
ed to two-pence a pound for one year, and a penny 2 
pound for the four ſubſequent . Almoſt all the princes 
pf Europe laid a like impoſition on their ſubjedts; which 
. received the name of Saladine's tax. During this period, 
| | there came over from Germany about thirty heretics of 
both ſexes, under the direction of one Gerard ; ſimple _ 
ignorant people, who could give no account of theit faith, 
but declared themſelves. ready to ſuffer for the tenets of | 
their maſter. They made only one- convert in England, 
a woman as ignorant as themſelves; yet they gave ſuch 
umbrage to the clergy, that they were delivered over to 
the ſecular arm, and were puniſhed by being burned on 
the forehead, and then whipped through - the ſtreets. 
They ſeemed to exult in their ſufferings, and as they 
: . along, ſung the beatitude, Bliſſad are ye, when men 
+ hate you and perſecute. you?... Aﬀter they were whipped; 
5 eee out almoſt nak d e c 
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or i big willing, to give them the leaſt relief We 6 
ignorant of the particular principles of theſe people : For, 117%. 
it would be imprudent to rely on the eqpreſhntagions left x8 
that they denied the | 
of the ſacraments, and the unity of the church. _ A 
bable, that their departure from the ſtandard of | = Fl 


1s 


orthodoxy was ſtill more ſubtile and minute, | 5 
to have been the firſt that ever ſuffered for he! 1 
beds . which he bag 
«je and by which he hoped to recover his 5 
by his late 5 | 
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DE king's accommodation with tbe court of Rome 
2 5 wolt of. young Henry, and bis brotbers . Wars 
- and inſurrections —— War with Scotland —— 
e Pennance of Henry for Becket's murder | 
GOO. en. king of Scotland, deſeated and taken priſoner 


be king's accommodation with bis 5 fons — 
we TW king's equitable adminiftration — —— Cruſades 
EO, by FF of prince Richard Death and cha- 
5 5 racter of N e 9 of 
We bis reign. a | 8 


n HA r. 5 8 Bala Was peopled from Gaul, ſo was Ire- 
G 5M > land probably from Britain ; and the inhabitants 
1172. Of all theſe countries ſeem to haye been ſo many tribes 
. ow ofIre- of the Celtz, who derive their origin from an antiquity, 
ttat lies far beyond the records of any hiſtory or tradition. 
The Iriſh, from the beginning of time, had been buried in 
the moſt profound barbariſm and ignorance; and as they 
were never conquered or even invaded by the Romans, 

from whom all the weſtern world derived its civility, they 
continued ſtill in the moſt rude ſtate of ſociety, and 
were diſtinguiſhed by thoſe vices alone, to which hu- 

| man nature, not tamed by education or. reftrained by 
7 Jaws, is for ever ſubject. The ſmall principalities, 
into which they were divided, exerciſed perpetual ra- 

pine and violence againſt each other; the uncertain 


; . ſucceſſion of their princes yas 'a continual ſource of 
_—_— games e the _ title of ® each Ly ſo- 
= | TED Vereign 


and holy towns, which were to be found in the iſland, 


had been planted along the coaſt by the freebooters of 


Henry Il. 2 
Munſter, enen Meath, Ulſter, and Connaught; and 


ment of order, or for defence 
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moſt ſimple-arts of life, even tillage and agriculture, were 
almoſt” wholly unknown among them. They had felt 


the invaſions'of the Danes and the other northern tribes; 


E eee barbariſm in other 
zurope, tended rather to improve the Iriſhz 


Norway and Denmark. The other inhabitants exerciſed 


paſturage in the open country; ſought protection from 
Pee in their foreſts and moraſſes; and being di- 
bel more intent on the means of mutual injury, than 


ſt animoſities againſt each other, were 


on ps IR for dommon or even for private _ 
yolk, a Mig r e e root ll 
Buarpas many ſmall deny hs tie e, — 
I. five principal ſovereignties in the iſland, 


as it had been uſual for the one or the other of theſe to 
take küren in their ne, ban was pommonly; er, 
prince, who ſeemed, for the time, to act as monarch. of 
N Roderic O Connor, king of Conna 
then advanced to this dignity a; but his goyernme nt. 
obeyed eyen within his own territory, was not able to 
unite the people i in any meaſures, Wars for. the eftabliſh- 


ambition. of Henry had, very early in his reign, 


moved, by the proſpect of. che theſe advantages, to attempt 
the ſubjection of Ireland; and a pretence was only want- 


ing to invade a people, who, being always. confined to 


| their own iſland, had never aaa ns any reaſon of complaint 
"LN of their ne 
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1 nes, which he was one day to maintain wich that ſee, 
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to Rome which aſſumed a right to diſpoſe of king 
yay empires; and not foreſeing the dangerous dit- 


be helped, for preſent, or rather for an imaginary, conve- 
pience,;to-give ſanction to claims which were now become 
dangerous to all fovereigns. Adrian III. who then filled 
the papal chair, was by birth an Engliſhman ; and being, 
on: that account, the more diſpoſed to oblige Henry, he was 
| — PHF API" and te make, 
without any hazard or expence, uiſition of a great 
iſland to his ſpiritual juriſdiftion... The Iriſh had, by 
5 eee ene eee. 
5 wiſtianity 3 and, what the pope regarded as 
| — Cureſh: nn of their imperſect converſion, they fol- 
Howed.che dockrines of their firſt» teachers, and had never 
Dh aged any ſubjection to the fee of Rome. Adrian, 
therefore, in the year 1156, iſſued a bull in favour of 
Henry; in which, after premiſing, that this prince had 
5 ever ſhown an anxious care to enlarge the church of God 
: ent. and to enereaſe the number of kis ſaints and 
cet in heaven ; he repreſents his deſign of ſubduing Ire- 
Find as derived” from the ſame pious metives: He confi- 
ders kis care of previouſly applying for the apoſto 
tion as a fure earneſt of ſucceſs and victory; and having 
eſtabliſhed it as a point inconteſtible, that alf Chriftian 
Eingdoms belong to the patrimony of St. "Peter, he ac- 
. Enowledges it to be his own duty to fow among them the | 
{eds of the goſpel, which might in the laſt day fruRtify 
to thei eternal ſalvation : He exhorts the king to invade - 
Ireland, in order to extirpate the vice and wickedneſs © 
the natives,” and oblige them to pay yearly, from every 
Koufe, a penny to the ſee of Rome: He gives him entire 
tight anc authority over the illand, cominands all the 
ihabitants to obey him as their ſovereign, and inveſts 
with full power all ſuch e nſtruments as he ſhould 
- von, OO O00. 


ſovereignty, and offered, on that event, to hold hig © g 
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” omgloy ieee thus calculated e 


for che glory of God and me ſalvation of the Puls of. 


not immediately put his deſigu in execution 3 but being 


i 4 by mrs inverting ere on the continent. 


2 eee of invading Tres 
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wrrogh, king of Leinſter; had; byhie - 
tyranny, rendered himſelf extremely odious to 
bis goon who ſized gms roar 
eee which was 


= cebgn eee, en of Ore ri 
taking advantage of her hiſband's Rs, dag el 


obliged to viſit à diſtant part of his dominions, had lein 


bis queen ſecure, as he thought, in an iſland, ſurrounded 
by a bog; nn place, and carried off 
the. princeſs . his exploit, though uſual among be 
liſh and rathas deemed a proof of gallantry and ſpirit , 
provoked the reſentment of the huſband; Who, haring- 
collected. frces and being f bo IIS. 
pag yr ty eg The ei 


rk crayed ] his aſſiſtance in reſtoring. him to 


dom in vaſſalage under the crown of England. 


whoſe views were already turned towards making a0qui- | 


tions in Ireland, readily accepted the. offer; but. being 


at that time embarraſſed by the rebellions of his French 


D well as by his diſputes with. the ſee of Rome, 
declined, for the preſent, embarking. i in the enterprize, 


and gave Dermot no farther afliſtance than letters patent, 
by which he empowered all his ſubjects to aid the Iſh 


" M. Pati, p, 674. Oed. Cambr, Spelmm. Covell vol, tip, 36. Rywir, 
vol. i. p. 1, © *:GiraldsCambripc 76% Spencer, vol. vi. 
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e to Henry, who was 7 A | 


prince 


mien r, Henry, though armed with this authority, d , 
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Ar ; £ | „earl of Strigul. This 
nobleman; who was of the iluftrious houſe of Clare, had 
Impaired his fortune by expenſive pleaſures; and being 

ready for any deſperate undertaking,” he promifed aſſiſtance 
to Dermot, on condition that he ſhould eſpouſe Eva, 
daughter of that” prince; and be declared heir to all his 
me While Richard was aſſembling his ſuc- 
Dermo Is WOE and meeting with Ro- 
. tephens Abertivi, and Maurice 
Fitz-Gerald, . in his ſervice, and 
obtained their promiſe of invading Ireland. now - 
aſſured of ſuccour, he returned privately to his on ſtate; 
and: lurking” in the monaſtery of Fernes, Which _ had 


| e— IE troops of Fitz. ens vie fil ah That 
nd. entleman landed in Ireland with an hundred an and thirty 
Eo Enights, fixty eſquires, and three hundred archers 3 but 
this ſmall body, being brave men, not ue duntef With 
diſcipline, and armed, à thing almoſt un- 
kom in Ireland, ſtruek a great terror into the barbarous 
inhabitants, and ſeemed to menace them wich ſome ſignal 
revolution. The conjunction of Maurice de Prendergaſt 
=_— who, about the ſame time, brought over ten knights 5 
—_— fixty archers, enabled Fitz- Stephens to attempt the lege 
1 of Wexford, a town inhabited by the Danes; and after 
ES. gaining a battle, he made himſelf maſter of the place?. 
WE pe een arrived with bomber. x4 
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monarch of the iſland, was defeated in battle; the prince 


of Oſſory was obliged to ſubmit, and give hoſtages for his 


peaceable behaviour; and Dermot, not content with 


being reſtored to his kingdom of Leinſter, projected the 


„ eee r eee ag 6: a 


nen 


In . e een Wee over Ae 


air to the earl of Strigul, challenging the performance of 
his promiſe, and diſplaying the mighty advantages which 
might now be reaped by a ſmall reinforcement of warlike - 


troops from England. Richard, not ſatisfied with the 


general allowance given by Henry to all his ſubjects, 
went to that prince, then in Normandy; and having ob- 


tained a cold or ambiguous permiſſion, prepared hiniſelf 
for the execution of his deſigns. He firſt ſent over Ray- 
mond, one of his retinue, with ten knights and ſeventy 


archers, who, landing near Waterford,” defeated a body 


of three thouſand Iriſh, that had ventured to attack him * 3 


and as Richard himſelf, who brought over two hundred 
horſe, and a hundred archers, joined, a few days after, 
the victorious Engliſh, they made themſelves maſters of 

Waterford, and proceeded to Dublin, which was taken 


by. . Roderic, in revenge, eut off the head of 


Dermot's ſon, who had been left as an hoſtage in his 
bes and Richard, marrying Eva, became ſoon after, 


by the death of Dermot, maſter of the kingdom of Lein- 


ſter, and prepared to extend his authority over all Ire- 


land. Roderic, and the other Iriſh princes, were alarmed 


at the danger; and combining together, beſieged Dublin 
irty thouſand men: But earl Richard, 


ing a ſudden ſally at the head of ninety —_ with 
2 ee 2.766, © 270 Ibis. 1 %% 
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the former adventures, compoſed a force which nothing 3 
in Ireland was able to withſtand. Roderic, the chief (3278 


1 2 N unerous army to rout; Chace 
ys. great ſlaughter. ' None i Ind naw e 
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Hur, jealous of the , e his "ER 
aq rs tags eee 
made preparations to attack Ireland in perſon :: But 
Richard, and the other adventurers, . 
appeaſe him, by making him the moſt humble ſubmiſſions, 


_ and offering to hold all their acquiſitions in vaſſalage to 
his crown a. That monarch landed in Ireland at the 


head of five hundred knights, beſides other ſoldiers : He 


found the Triſh fo diſpirited by their late misfortunes, 


that, in a progreſs which he made through the iſland, 


he had no other occupation than to receive the homages 


of his new ſubjefts. He left moſt of the Irifh chieftains 
or princes in poſſeſſion of their antient territories ; beſtow- 


ed ſome lands on the Engliſh adventurers ; gave earl 


Richard the of ſeneſchal of Ireland; and 
after a ſtay of a few months, returned in triumph to 
England. By theſe trivial exploits, ſcarcely worth re. 
lating, except for the importance of the conſequences, 
Neeb mee and annexed to the Engliſh crown. 

TE low ſtate of commerce and induſtry, during thoſe | 


ER made it impracticable for princes to ſupport regular 


armies, which might retain a conquered country in ſubjec- 


tion; and eee ny En! 


could fill leſs afford means of bearing this expence. The 


anly expedient, by which a durable conqueſt could then 
be made or maintained, was by pouring in à multitude 


of new inhabitants, dividing among chem the lands of 


the vanquiſhed, eſtabliſhing them in all offices of truſt 


und authority, and thereby transforming the antient in- 


habitants into a new people. By this Ps the northern 
» Girald, Gambr, . // Bike - 2 4. 5. 775+ 
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1 n we duke of Noomandy, had © 122 — 


F are a ae . 


been able to fix their 0 minio 


tranſmitted to the poſterity of the firſt conquerors. But 


che ſtate of Ireland rendered that iſland fo little inviting to 


the Engliſn, that only a ſew of deſperate fortunes could 
be perſuaded, from time to time, to tranſport themſelves 
into it?; and inſtead of reclaiming the natives from their 


uncultivated manners, they were gradually affimilated 


to the antient inhabitants, and degenerated- from the 


cuſtoms of their on nation. It was alſo found requi- 


ſite to beſtow great military and arbitrary powers on the 
leaders, who commanded a handful of men amidſt ſuck 
hoſtile multitudes ; and law and equity, in a little time, 
became as much unknown in the Engliſh ſettlements as 
they had ever been among the Iriſh tribes. Palatinates 
were erected in fayour of the new adventurers ʒ independ- 
ant authority. . the natives, never fully ſubdued, 


ſtill retained their animoſities againſt the conquerors; 


their hatred was retaliated by like injuries; and from 


_ theſe cauſes, the Iriſh, during the courſe of fqur centuries, | 

remained ſtill ſavage and untractable: It was not till 8 
later end of Elizabeth's reign, that che iſland- was fully _ 
ſubdued 3; nor till that of her ſucceſſor, that it gave hopes 


of becoming a uſeful conqueſt to the Engliſh nation. 
\ Bes1DEs that the eaſy and peaceable ſubmiſſion of the 
Iriſh left Henry no farther occupation in that-iſſand, he 


| was recalled from it by. another incident, which was © Hom er. 
the laſt importance to his intereſts and ſafety. The two 


legates, Albert and Theodin, to whom Was committed 


the trial of bis conduct in the murder of . archbiſhop sp 
Becket, were arrived in Normandy; and being impatient 
of delay, ſent bim, frequent letters, full of menaces, if 


* rer making his appearance before 


them. 
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Fee, 
cmhreatened to return to Ireland, and bade them do 
their worſt againſt him. They perceived that the ſeaſon 
was now paſt for taking advantage of that tragical inci- 
dent; which, had it been hotly purſued, by interdicts 
and ex communications, was capable of throwing the 
whole kingdom into combuſtion. But the time, which 
 . i  - Henry had happily gained, had contributed to appeaſe 
the minds of men: The event could not now have the 
ſame influence, as when it was recent; and as the clergy 
_—_ every day looked for an accommodation with- the king, 
Wn they had not oppoſed the pretenſions of his partizans, 
=: who, had been very induſtrious in repreſenting to the 
people his entire innocence in the murder of the primate, 
and his ignorance of the deſigns formed by the aſſaſſins. 
. The legates, therefore, found themſelves obliged to lower 
1 their terms; and Henry was ſo fortunate as to con- 
= clude an eee with them. He declared upon 
oath, before the reliques of the faints, that, ſo far from 
E\ commanding or deſiring the death of the archbiſhop, he 
was extremely grieved when he received intelligence of it 
But as the paſſion, which he had expreſſed on account 
of that prelate s conduct, had probably been the occaſion 
of his murder, he ſtipulated the following conditions, as 
- The king's AN atonement for the offence, He promiſed, that he 
544 ang ſhould pardon all ſuch as had been baniſhed for adhering 
de court of to Becket, and ſhould reſtore them to their livings; that 
— ſee of Canterbury ſhould be reinftated in all-its an- 
tient poſſeſſions; that he ſhould pay the templars a ſum 
of money ſufficient for the ſubſiſtance of two hundred 
knights during a year in the holy land; that he ſhould 
Himſelf take the croſs at the Chriſtmas * and, 
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nag pops required it, ſerve three 1 dee e. 4 

either in Spain or Paleſtine; that he ſhould nos (LS i 
inſid en de obſervance of fuch-cuſtoms; derogatory. to 122. | 
_ eccleſiaſtical privileges, as had been introduced in his 
 own'time 3 and that he ſhould not obſtruRt appeals to the 4,2 Ol 
pope in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, but ſhould content himſelf © 
with exacting ſufficient; ſecurity from ſuch clergymen 22s 
left his dominions to. proſecute an appeal, that they ſhauld 


attempt nothing againſt the rights of his crown . Upon 


figning theſe conceſſions, Henry received abſolution from = 1 4 
the legates; and was confirmed in the grant of Ireland I 
. Nothing proves more ſtrongly wy; 
the great abilities of this monarch, than his extricating _ 
himſelf, on ſuch eaſy terms, from ſo-difficult a ſituation. 1 
He had always infiſted, that the laws, eſtabliſhed at Cla- - 
rendon, contained not any new claims, but the antient 
cuſtoms of the kingdom); and he was ſtill at liberty, not: 
withſtanding the articles of this agreement, to maintaining 
his pretenſions. Appeals to the pope were indeed permit- — 
ed by that treaty; but as the king was alſo permitted to _ 
exact reaſonable ſecurities from the parties, and might 
ſtreteh his mt de this head as far as he pleaſed, he 
had it virtually in his power to prevent the pope from — * 
reaping: any advantage by this ſeeming conceſſion, . And 1 * > 
on the whole, the conftitutions of Clarendon - remained FH _ 
still the law of the realm; though the pope and his ff 
legates ſeem ſo little to have conceived the king's power 
to lie under any legal limitations, that they were ſatisfied - | 
with his departing, by treaty, from one of the moſt mo- 3 4 
mentous articles of theſe conſtitutions, without inne 5 1 
hy repeal by the ſtates of the kingdom. | 
HzNRV, freed from this dangerous controyerſy v nth „ 
de eocleſiaſtics and with the ſee of Rome, ſeemed [now 7 
b M. Paris; p. 88. Benedict, Abb. p. 1 Hoveden, p. gag. Diceto, = 


p. 660. Chron: Gerve P. 1463... Brompton, 5. 10%, Liber 
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"I and in his political government. A numerous progeny of 
fons and daughter gave both luſtre and auxhority to his 
prevented the dangers ef à Aſputed ſueceſſon, 
anch repreſſed all pretenſions of the ambitious barons; 
A Tue king's precaution alſo, in bend e Teveral 
= :: . - eee bis aint * ſeerhed well eu prevent 
1 5 he bro Se page erpetuate the 
een er Wh Patty: ily: "Ve bag Petar Whey "his 
OY ſon, tô be his ſucceſſer in the kingdom of England, 
dhe dutchy of Normandy, und the'counties of Anjou, 
faine, and Tours ef rs bk Ex ti 
by chat means, nngbt eaffly lend to each 
I deer, both gain Heine ommotions 
eien invaſions.” Richard, his Ncond on, Was 
 Inveſted'in thedutchy'6f Gufenne mid count) of Poifton 
.  Geofftey, his third fon, inherited, in right of Bis wife, 
"the dutchy of 1 ritan 
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, the appatiage"of* Jolm, his fourth | 
= Yon, | The had "lis negotineed, in Eivour of ens laſt 
= 1 martjag e with Addtats,” che only daughter of 
5 15 Humbert, count er Savoy and Maurfenhe 5 and was to 
2 weeive as her dow 7 conſiderable emefries in Int 
1 Savoy, Breſſe, and Dauf phiny 1. But this" exalt 
Au familyencited the ello and envy of all his heigh- 


. _ Vburs, who madethoſe very ſons, whoſe fortünes he had 
| © ts anxiouſly eſtabliſhed, che means of "_— is 
: ture life and Gtr his government. 8 wo on 


= Vous Henry, who was riſing to man's tate, t 
. if his character, and aſpire to Independance : | - xy 

_ ambitious,” liberal, | munificent, Affable; he di ſcovered 
| qu pag which 1 5 {ans we to Youth; MS 
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. een, are the forerunners of the e-. Mis ©: 
dalamities k. It is ſaid, that at the time when this prince $ | 
received the royal unRion, his father, in order to give 
greater dignity to the ceremony, officiated at table as ne l 
of the retinueʒ and obſerved to his ſon, that never king RE: 
was more royally ſerved. Ii is nothing extraordinary, faid W 
young Henry to one of. his courtiersz if the fon of d count t 
fhould:ſerve the ſon of a ling. This ſaying, which mige 
paſs only for an innocent pleaſantry; or even for an 
oblique compliment to his father, was however regarded 


a tem al bis aſpiring, temper';. and his et 1 

toon after uſtified the conjectufe. {5 ͤöß ⁊½; 
Henry, agreeably to the promiſe which he had So A 

both! to the pope and French king; permitted his"ſolt to f 

be crowned" anew by the hands of the archbiſhop of 5 


Roũen, and alſbeiated the ee Margaret, ſpouſe to 
young Henry, in this ceremony. He afterwards allowed 
_ im to pay a viſit to his father-in-law at Paris, ho took 
5 the e of inſtilling into the young prince thoſe 
ambitious e to which he was naturally but too 3 
muck inelined . Though it had been the conſtant Reet 
practice of Frafice, ever fince the acceflion of the-Cape- 79 an TY WW 
tian line, to crown the ſon during the life-time of the bro N 1 bi 
father, without conferring on him any preſent: participa: — 
tion of e 3 perſualied”” his Ton-indlaw, —_ 
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2M : 0 5 5 .o dis danket fir" 2 of Heſs 8 
3 Tn, NY ideas, young Henry, on his return, deſired the king to 
| ; reſign to him either the crown of England or the dutchy 


of Normandy; diſcovered great diſcontent on the refuſal; 
=. ſpake in the moſt undutiful*terms of his father; and ſoon 
© -'. after," in concert with Lewis, made his eſcape to Paris, 
EA. where he was protected and ſupported by that monarch. 
Wurz Henry was alarmed- at this event, and had 
«he proſpe& of dangerous intrigues,” or even of a war, 
which, whether ſucceſsful- or not, muſt be extremely 
calamitous and diſagreeable to him, he received intelli- 

He PE gence of new misfortunes, which muſt have affected him 
HT : in the moſt ſenſible manner. Queen Eleanor, Who had 
—* .* _ diſguſted her firſt huſband by her gallantries, was no leſs 
. offenſive to her ſecond, by her jealouſy; and aſter this 
mamanner, carried to extremity, in the different periods of 
beer life, every circumſtance of female weakneſs. She 
cCeommunicated her diſcontents againſt Henry to her two 
younger ſons, Geoffrey and Richard, perſuaded them 
that they were alſo entitled to preſent poſſeſſion of the 

> ”, territories aſſigned to them; engaged them to fly ſecretly 
dto the court of France; and was meditating, : herſelf, an 
5 eſcape to the ſame court, and had even put on man's 
aapparel for that purpoſe; when ſhe was ſeized by or- 
ners from her huſband, and thrown into confinement. 
= Thus, Europe ſaw with aſtoniſhment the beſt and moſt 
—_ 55 indulgent of parents at war with his whole family; three 
bioys, ſcarcely arrived at the age of puberty, require a 
great monarch, in the full vigour of his age and height 
vx his reputation, to dethrone himſelf in their favour; 
=: Pur ſeveral princes not aſhamed to ſupport them i in theſe 
_—_ , BSE to o this * and difigreeabl b 
. © on had recourſe to the court of Rome: Though 
+ ſenſible of the danger attending the. interpoſitian of 
| eccleſiaſtical ar in __ diſputes, he w_ to 
the 
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undutiful children, whom he found ſuch 2 reluctance to 


f puniſh by the ſword of the magiſtrate . Alexander, well) 


pleaſed to exert his power in ſo juſtifiable a cauſe, iſſued - 


| the bulls required of him: But it was ſoon found, that 
theſe ſpiritual weapons had not the ſame force as when 


employed in a ſpiritual controverſy ;/and that the clergy 
were very negligent in ſupporting a ſentence, which was 


nowiſe calculated to promote the immediate intereſts of. 


their order The king, after taking in vain this humili- 
ating ſtep; was obliged to have recourſe to arms, and to 
inliſt ſuch auxiliaries, as are the uſual reſource of tyrants, 
and have ſeldom been ne nn and-juſt. a 


menen CCC 


Tus looſe Wenden W gi in all the ſtates 


__ of: Eurape, the many private. wars carried on among the 


neighbouring noble and the impoſſibility eee 
execution of the laws, had e tribe, 


of danditei to diſturb every where. the public peace to 


infeſt the highways, to pillage, the open country, and to 
brays a abp.pffarts, of the civil. caagiſtrage, and. ung the. 
8 :Topops of them were ſometimes inlilled. 
in the ſervice of one prince or baron, ſometimes. in that 
of another: They often acted in an independant manner, 
under leaders of their own ; The peaceable and induſ- 
trious inhabitants, reduced to poverty by their ravages, 


vere. frequently obliged for ſubſiſtence to betake them- 
ſelves to a —— courſe of ack 8 rn 


e F . 
 tarii juris obligationem, wobis duntaxat obnoxius teneor. DO, 
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HISTORY" OF ENGLAND, 


ens r. Abus ol juſtice; wn thus carried d- ne bowels of: 
= every kingdom r. Thoſe deſperate ruffians received - 
oh: W Anion of Brabangotis, ſometimes of Routiers or 
Ys eaux; but for what reaſon; one e A. 
„ ans: And they formed a kind of ſociety or government 
among themſelves, which ſet at defiance the reſt of man- 
Find. The greateſt monarchs were not aſhamed; on o- 
| cafion, to have recourſe to their alliance ; and as their 
= habits: of war and depredation had given them experience, 
_ Hardineſs, and courage, they generally compoſed the moſt 
formidable part of thoſe armies, which decided the poli- 
| tical quarrels of princes. Several of them were; enliſted 
N 3 levied by Henry's enemies 4 ; but the 
great treaſures amaſſed by char prince enabled him to en- 
gage more numerous troops of them in his ſervice; and 
Gargano Re RO 
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iy" thoſe who; they knew, müſt fo 
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| _afliſted"by his vaſfals, 
thouſand knights and their followers WY 


eee he 90 
I 7 1 85 


ee 4 554 eee in * 1 


union, ſummoned at Paris an aſſembly bf the chief vaſſals 
of the crown receiyed their approbation of his meaſures, 
and engaged them by oath to adhere to the cauſe of young 
Henry. This prince, in return, bound himſelf by a like 
tie never to deſert his French allies; and having made a 


| 2 he laviſhly diſtributed among them many 


ble parts of thoſe territories, which he propoſed 
er from his father. The counts of Flanders, 
e, Blois, and Eu, partly moved by the general 


5 jou ariſing from Henry's power and ambition, partly = 


allured by the proſpect of reaping advantage from the in- 


| conſiderate temper and the neceſſities of the young prince, 
declared openly in favour of the latter. 

of Scotland; had alſo entered into this great confederacy ; 
and a plan was concerted for a general invaſion on dif- 


William, king 


ferent parts of _ ee en extenſive . fadious domi. 
niohs. We e 


0 firſt i by 5 counts ua. 


Flanders and Boulogne on the frontiers of Normandy. 


princes aid fiege to Aumale, which was delivered - 


C into their hands, by the treachery of the count of that 


name: This nobleman ſurrendered himfelf priſoner'; and, 


on pretenoe of thereby paying his ranſom, * 
gates of all his other fortreſſes; © Th Ppened 
dbeſieged and made themſeves maſters of Drincourt : But 


e- two counts next 


the count of Boulogne was here mortally wounded in the 
| 885 


os — Nene i, the king of Males en Went v, 


Ee e WRT TEN Carrying 


a great army Of ſeren tions 


| . | 7 * Sy Was ej. defended | by — Hugh de 


3» Beauchamp, the governors. After he had em 
before the place, the garriſon, being ſtraitened for pro- 
viſions, were obliged to capitulate; and they engaged, 
if not relieved: within three days, to ſurrender the ton, 
and to retire into the citadel: - On the laſt of | theſe days, 
Henry appeared with his army upon the heights above 
: 'biſhop-of Sens and the count of Blois to the "Engliſh 
. camp, and deſired that next day ſhould be appointed for 
a conference, in order to eſtabliſi a general peace, and 


terminate the difference between Henry and his ſons. 


Ny attacked the rear with vigour, put them to rout, did ſome 


. Phe king, who paſſionately deſired this accommodation, 
and ſuſpected no fraud, gave his conſent; hut Lewis, 
chat morning, obliging the garriſon to ſurrender, accord- 

ing to the capitulation, ſet fire to the place, and began 
to retire with his army. Henry, provoked at this artifice, 


execution, and took ſeveral priſoners. The French ar- 
my, as their time of ſervice was now expired, immedi- 
ately. diſperſed themſclyes .intq their, ſeveral Feine, 
and left Henry free MR. roſes, By, advantages: | 
his her cnepfies. 5. ˙ vl > phat DE, 
TAE nobles of ee inſtiga ate | > 3 nee of C 
"tar dad. Ralph: ds Fougraes, were all in arms; dug their 
- progreſs was checked by a body of Brabangons, which 
the king, after Lewis's retreat, had ſent: againſt them, 
The tyo armies came to an action near Dol; where the 
ebels were defeated, fifteen hundred killed on the ſpot, 
and the leaders, the earls of Cheſter and Fougeres, obliged 


i OT] 


$9 2th v8 F of Pol! n 


form the ſiege of that place, and carried 
Wich ſuch ardour, that he obliged the 1 


ie 2 


were —.— qulled: EI e ee R _- 0 
fortunate in all quarters, willingly agreed to a conference * 
with Lewis, in hopes, that his enemies, finding all their 
mighty efforts entirely fruſtrated, would agree to termi- 

mb en . . moderate and ent bade 


9 * 
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monarchs met e Trie aa: Giforsz ä 
| and Henry hd her the mortificationito ſee his three ſons ET 
in the retinue of his mortal enemy. As Lewis had no 
other pretence for war than ſupporting the claims of theſe 
young: princes, the king. made Dem ſuch offers as chil- go 2 
 dren-might-be aſhamed to inſiſt on, and could be: extorted 15 
from him by nothing but his parental affection or by the 
preſent neceſſity of his affairs :. He inſiſted only on re- 
taining the ſovereign authority in all his dominions; but 8 
offered young Henry half the revenues of England, with -  .  Þ 
ſome places of ſurety in that kingdom; or, if he rather 
choſe to reſide in Normandy, half the revenues of that Y 
dutchy, with all thoſe of Anjou. He made a like offer 
to Richard in Guienne; be promiſed to reſign Britanny 5275 
to Geoffrey; and if theſe. conceſfions ware not deemed i 
ſufficient, he agreed to add to them whatever the popes 
ates, who were preſent, ſhould require of him. The 
earl of Leiceſter was allo preſent at; this negotiation z. a. 
either from the impetuoſity of his temper, or or from a vier: 
of abruptly breaking off a conference which muſt cover 
| 3 e eee 1 


im. 4 Ib eee ink chew cn whe company in 
N and put an end to the treaty . | 
Ink chief hopes of Henry s enemies * now t LY 2 
bepend on the ſtate of affairs in England, where his we. 
1 7 „ Brompte 8 2 
. 


- 5 
* 


3 HIST ORY- or ENGLAND. 
aan was expoſed to the moſt inminent danger, One 
ile of prince Henry's agreement with his foreign con- 
5 * federates,: was, that he ſhould: reſign Kent, with Dover 
1 and all its other fortreſſes, into the hands of the count 
1 Flanders v: Vet ſo little national or public ſpirit pre- 
5 vailed among the independant Engliſh nobility, fo wholly 
3 bent were they on the aggrandizement each of himſelf 
— notwithſtanding this pernicious 
L” flion, which muſt have produced the ruin of the 
5 ede eee to make an 
* | inſurrection and to ſupport the prince's pretenſions; ' The 
ung's principal refource lay in the church and the biſhops, 
mich whom he was now in perſect agreement; whether 
that the decency of their character made them aſhamed of 
| Cupporting fo unnatural a rebellion, or that they were 
5 _ entirely ſatisfied with Henry's atonement for the murder 
= - of Becket and; for his former invaſion of eccleſiaſtical im- 
—_ NO. an e Soy: eee ae e 
: 5 . BUFte fan prodert Haldefy of davioctt 
_ of Rome; admitted no legate into England, without his 
wearing to attempt nothing ' againſt the royal-preroga- 
tives; and he had even obliged the monks-of Cant 
Who pretended to a free election e acancy n 
dus deach cf Becket, to chuſe Rogers 
- che place of that turbulent prelato - ES 
War with Tux king of Scotland' made aw irrupt to North- 
1 zumberland, and committed eee Pe 
. Sppoſull by Richard de Lucy, whom Henry had left guar. 
1 Dien of the realm, he retreated into his on obuntry, 
= And agreed ton ceſfation of arms. This truce enablechthe 
1 guardian to mareh ſeuthwar s with his army, in order to 
Br _ oppoſe an invaſion, Which the earl of Leiceſter, at the 
„„ ei DIL; 5! Alt 1 nn . e 1 e 
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| who made den maſters of his 9 — oo 
ching FS Oe Ay Ly phos: | 


9 Is, aſfiſted by Humphrey Botung me 
| and the earls of Arundel, Gloceſter, and Corn . 
wal, had advanced to am with a leſs numerous, bur 
aver army, to oppoſe” them. The Pleminps, who 
were triofiy weavers and artificers (for manufachires were 
now beginning to be eſtabliſhed in Flariders) were brokere 
in an iniſtant, ten thouſand of them were put to the ſword; 
the earl of Leicefter was taken priſoner, and the | 
of thi invaders were glad t 


Fir pen deter d ut 
who, being e eee ee 3 
nee 
mined to per 
. Sobre a Ri ard 


de Moreviſle, Flame de Maſcle, together with "many ß 
ider and Chamer, roſe im are: | legs 


The fda of he e ef Ohte awd Giedeſter was fu - AF 
; and che güsrdian, mough vigorouſly fupportse 
| yGeolfieh, biſtiop of Livin, the king's natural fbm 
by the falt Roſainond, found it difficult to: defend him- 
ſelf on all (quarters, from ſo many opeh and concealed 
enemies. The more to augment the confuſton, the king 
of Sevtland, on the expiration'of the truce, broke into the 
northern provinces with a great army. v of $0,000 men; 
which, though undiſciptined and diſorderly, and better 
adapted for committing devaſtation, than for executing = 
7 erm es nn, from * | 
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HISTORY: or EBNOLAND. 


| ” had_ put his frontiers poſture of deſence, now bund 
England the ſeat of danger; and be determined by his 
. preſence to overawe the malcontents, or by his co yy 
5 Ea Joly. and courage to ſubdue them. He landed at Sou! | 
"rn ton ʒ and knowing the influence of ſuperſtition over _ i 
0 1 minds of the people, he immediately haſtened to Canter- 
„„ 2m in order to make atonement to the aſhes of Thomas 
5 a Becket, and tender his ſubmiſſions to a, dead enemy. 
85 So ſoon as he came within ſight of the church of Canter- 
bu, he diſmounted, walked barefoot towards it, pro- 
ſtrated himſelf before the ſhrine of the faint, remained in 


faſting and prayer. during a whole day, and watched all 
. night the holy reliques: Not content with this hypocri- 
tical devotion towards a man, whoſe violence and ingrati- 


i 


Seer Sn his gov ent and had been 
i - SI the object of his moſt inveterate animoſity, he fi 1 nitte 
=; 8 more ſingular and humiliating. He 


aſſembled a chapter of the monks, diſrobed himſelf before 
* them, put a ſcourge of diſcipline. into the hands of each, 
and preſented his bare ſhoulders to the laſhes which theſe 
5 — tbpieely; inflicted upon him., Next day, 
ED n eee eee ie 
bpPhich his generals had obtained over the Scots, and 
5 . which, being gained on the very day of his e. 
| was regarded as the earneſt of his final reconcili n 
1 3 Heaven and with Thomas a Becket. 1 8585 
= 95 WIIIaM, king of Scots, — th: 
=. | Faſtle of Prudhow, n had com 
| provinces: But on the approach of Ralph As Olkaville, | 
ticiary, ſeconded by Bernard de Baliol, 
1 Robert ds FO gia rm es Mur 


* 


he began the attack with his ſmall, but determi 
of cayalry. William was living in ſuch p ſecurity, | 


e 

n 
3 
TE 
e 

yg 


WN of — . wk 
his own country, and he fixed his camp at Alnwic. He 8 85 


had” here weakened” his army extremely, by ſending out 
rous detachments in order to extend his ravages ; 


numer 
and he lay abſolutely ſafe, as he imagined, from any at- 
tack of the enemy. But Glanville, informed of his ſitu- 
ation, made a haſty and fatiguing march to Newcaſtle ; 


and allowing his ſoldiers only a ſmall interval for refreſnu- 


ment, he immediately ſet out towards evening for Als: 
wie. He marched that night above thirty miles; ; arrived 


in the morning, under cover of a miſt, near the dab 1g , 


camp; and regardleſs of the great numbers OOO 


that he took the Engliſh at firſt for a body of his own ra- 


vagers, who were returning to the camp: But the fight of | 


their banners convincing him of his miſtake, he entered 
on the action with no greater body than a hundred horſe, 


in confidence, that the numerous army, which ſurround- 
ed him, would ſoon haſten to his relief. He was dii- Rue 
| mounted on the firſt ſhock, and taken priſoner ; while his Jedi, | 
troops, hearing of this diſaſter, fied on all fides with 3 | 
_ utmoſt precipitation. The diſperſed ravagers made the ſoner. 


beſt of their way to their own country; and diſcord arifing 
among them, they proceeded even tg mutual hoftilities, 
and ſuffered more from each LT __ "_w ad 
* the enemy, _ 

Tuts great Re 8 e REN at laſt b deck 
470 in favour of Henry, and broke entirely the ſpirit of 
the Engliſh rebels. The biſhop of Durham, who was 


preparing to revolt, made his ſubmiſſions; Hugh Bigod, = 


though he had received a ſtrong reinforcement of Fle- 
mings, was obliged to ſurrender al his caſtles, and throw 
es: king's ant 0 go. bettes ener wh, 258 


of Famand Ragrde uw 


217. e — 
nie under eder eme ee wee . it was 


deemed impious any longer to reſiſt him. 

___ » exalted anew the merits and powerful interceſſic 
Regket; an Henry, intent of oppoſing this dup perſtition 
pulumed himſelf on the new ifriend{bip of that ſaint, and 
1 e Me e Pi 

intereſts 
+. Fase Henry, who was realy to embark n 
5 rene 
all- thoughts of the enterprize, and joined the camp of 
5 Lewis, "who, during the abſence of the king, had made 
2a irruption into Normandy, and had laid ſiege to 

Ronen. The glace was defended with great vigour by 
ſttzthe inhabitants o; and Lewis, deſpairing of ſucceſs by 
open force, tried to gain the town by a ſtratagem, which, 
| in chat ſuperſtitious age, was deemed not very \honour- 
=_—  -.- © able. He praclaimed in his on camp a ceſſation of 
= arma, on pretence of celebrating the feſtival of St. Lau- 
=_ 5 — -andivhen: the citizens, ſuppoſing -themiſc]ves in 
1 5 | _  ſakety, were ſo imprudent as to temit their guard, he pro- 
$ 0 | poſed to take adyantage of chej fatty. Happily, ſome 
e bad, from mere curioſuy, mounted: a ſteeple, 
where the alarm-bell hung; and-obſerving de French 
camp in motion, they immediately rang the hell, and gave 
Warning to the inhabitants, who ran to their ſeveral ſta- 
tions. The French, who, en hearing the alarm, hur- 
wied to the aſſault, had ready itnoutted: the walls in 
pero but Hot repulſed Wome —— 
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1 no had-haftened to th e dune of kis.& , ar, 
| oY) en Naan ght of — amy. T Tha er 
city was now in abſolute ſafety ; and the king, in order 5 
to brave the French monarch, commanded the gates, 
which had been walled up, to be opened and he pre- 
pared to puſh his advantages againſt the enemy. Lewis 
ſaved himſelf from this perilous ſituation by a neu pie © 
of deceit, not ſo juſtifiable. He propoſed a conference | „ 
for adjuſting the terms of a general peace, which; he 
2 be greed ö ws nn 3 
e eee ee eee eee „ 
Tut was, however, a neceſſity e 
accommodation. Henry could no longer bear to ſee his 
three ſons in the hands of his enemy; and Lewis dreaded, 
leſt this great monarch, victorious in all quarters, crowned 
wich glory, and abſolute maſter of his dominions, might 
the arms, and ftill more the intrigues of France, had, in 
his diſpures both with Becket and his ſons, found means to 
! ee e ee ebe of ied a Conſe 


his ns inuch len adrantageou term than he bad fu. 3 
5 merly offered; and he received their ſubmiſſions- Tb | 


1 The king's 5 
moſt material of his conceſſions were —— =" ee 
be ſtipulated to / pay them, and ſome caſtles which he his tons, 
granted them for the place of their reſidence ; together 
with an indemnity for all their ann ann 
reſtored to their eſtates and honours .. 

Or all thoſe e breaded the he ef nies 
princes, William king of Scotland, was the only conſi- 
N lein boſe that invidious and unjuſt nene. 


4 OR Beust. Abd. p 83. Robin OY 
a 8 L Chron, Dunſt, p. 36. 
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wh ber e nine ande 4 knights mm 15 roi 
wm. priſoners; but it coſt William the ancient independancy 
pdf his crown as the price of his liberty. He ſtipulated 
to do homage to Henry for Scotland and all his other poſ- 
ſeſſions; he engaged that all the barons and nobility of 
His kingdom ſhould alſo do homage; that the ' biſhops 
ſhould take an oath of fealty; that both ſhould ſwear to 
_ \adhere to the king of England againſt their native prince, 
jf the latter ſhould break his engagements; and that the 
156. fortreſſes of Edinburgh, Stirling, Berwick, 
Toh Aug: and Jedborough. mould be delivered into 
5  Jiating: treaty was er in its full rigour, | «William, | 
(being releaſed,” brought. up all his barons, prelates, and 
SER | Abbots; and they did homage to Henry in the cathedral 
IP os | ern and acknowledged him and his ſucceſſors for 

 ___ -  , _ their, ſuperior lord f, ' The Engliſh monarch ſtretehed 
2 "Mill farther:the zizuriof the conditions which he exadted. 
3 Hie engaged the king and ſtates of Scotland to make a per- 
petual ceſſion of the fortreſſes. of Berwick and Roxbo- 
"ON rough, and. to allow the caſtle, of Bdinburgh to remain 
[Ee in his hands for a limited time. This was the firſt great 
aſcendant which England obtained over Scotland; and 
gains indeed the firſt important tranſaction, which had paſſed 
detween thoſe: kingdoms. - Few - princes have been fo 
| fortunate 26 to gain conſiderable adyantages- over their 
[ _- 0000s eee WAR; iolence and injuſtice, than was 
. practiſed: by Henry againſt the king of Scots, whom he had 
taken priſoner in battle, and who had-wantonly engaged 
in nnn ee eee, * 
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falſe coining, arſon ; and ber ear that theſe crimes 


. © 6 


5 — Kim k. : 1 = + : 
lah or having Hs, only to. 72 ectation; extri- . 


cated himſelf with honour from a ſituation, in which his cable —__ - 
throne was expoſed to the moſt, imminent danger; was was Piſtrations _, 
employed for ſeveral years in the adminiſtration of 

juſtice, in the execution of the laws, and in, guarding 

againſt thoſe inconveniences, which either the paſt con- 
vulſions of his ſtate, or the. political inſtitutions of that | 

age, unavoidably aeg - The proviſions, which he = 
made, ſhow ſuch largeneſs of thought, as qualified him 
for being A 1 4 1 1 3 09 teh were Tex tek 2 75 


ſhould. be puniſhed by the amputation of the right 


| hand and right foot b. The pecuniary commutation ſor 


crimes, which has a falſe appearance of lenity, had been 
gradually diſuſed 3. and ſeems, to have been entirely abo- 
liſhed by the rigour of theſe ſtatutes: The ſuperſtitious — |. 
trial by water ordeal, though condemned by the church !; | 
ſtill fablifted but Henry ordained, that any man, aceuſed 


of murder or any heinous felony by the oath of the legal. 


knights of the county, ſhould, even though ie W 
the ordeal, be obliged to abjure the realm *:_... ... 

Alx advanices towards reaſon and good ſenſe ate flow | 
„ though ſenſible of e . 
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 pounds' of ranſom, Which is quite incredible; e — 


beſides England, poſſeſfed ſo many tich territoies in France, Was only; ĩ $0,066 
tharks, arid yet was levied with great difficulty. Indeed, two thirds of it only 


could be paid before his 28 _ Þ Bened. Abb. * Hoseden, 
5. 5% Od da. Spicileg, ad ACA 20%. k Bend. Abb. 


P. 132, Ker Fn | 
Vot. i, 5 1 2 furdity 


IL. venture to abolt 


.. 
n 


22 * ſurdity derer he Una. is "mY 
it : He only admitted either of the par- 


ties to challenge a trial 


=... VII 


or jury of twelve 


an ain 
kreebelders . 1,4 his s latter 8 of trial ſeems to have 


n very ancient in England, and was fixed EE the laws 


1 5 of king Alfred: But the barbaroug and viole t genius « of 


-. | another important ord 


 perty'®.” 


e age had of late given more credit to, the trial by 


| battle, which had become che BEE? method of a" 48s 


te 1 of Elizabeth. 1 15 ue n revived by | 
- this king, being found more reaſonable 5 


more idle 
to a civilized people, Jually prevailed over it. 


Fux partition of England into four diviſions, and the 


appointment of itinerant juſtices to go the circuit in each 


diviſion, and to decide the cauſes in the counties, 
nance of this x prince, 1 5 * 
direct tendency to curb the oppreſſive batons, and to pro- 
tect the inferior gentry and common peo le in "their f pro- 
Thoſe juſtiees were either prelates or conſide- 
rable noblemen; who, beſides carrying the authority o of 
the King's commiſſion, were able, by the dignity o of their 
own character, to give weight and credit to the s. 
Tur there might be fewer obſtacles to the execution 
of juſtice, the king was vigilant in demoliſhi all the 
new erected caſtles” of the nobility, in England As "A 


as in his foreign dominions; and he permitted | no fo 
| treſs to remain in the cuftody, of thoſe whom he yo 


10 to ſuſpect . 7 1301 1 
Bor Welt the Ling dom ſhould be weakened by this de- 


15 the fortreſſes, the king fixed an affize of 
| arms, by which all his ſubjets were obliged to put them- 
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realm Every man, p. leffed of a knight's fee, was or- © H Tr 
dained to have e a evi of call, * he 
ſhield ant a lance ; wery free layman, poſſeſſed of goods 
to the value "of fixteen marks, was to be armed in like 
manner; every one that poſſeſſed ten marks was obliged 
to have an iron gorget, a. cap of iron, and à lance; all 
| burgelſes. weis to have a cap of iron, a lance and a wam- | 
bais, that is, a coat quilted with wool, tow, or ſuch 
like materials 9. It appears, that archery, for which 
the Engliſh were afterwards ſo renowned, had not, at 
this time, become very common among them. The | 
Hear ooh en as b ee *; 


ns Oy Inn Og. 


| Rrange. ſituation with regard to each, other, . e 

may ſeem totally incompatible with a civilized, and indeed | 
with any ſpecies of government. Ifa clergyman wasguilty Ys 

of murder, he could be puniſhed by degradation ooo RT. ; 
he was murdered, the murderer was expoſed | to nothing 4 
but excommunication and eccleſiaſtical cenſures; and the + 


q crime was atoned for by penances and ſubmiſſion ?. Hence 

r the aſſaſfins of Thomas a Becket himſelf, though guilty | i 
| of the moſt atrocious wickedneſs, and the moſt repugnant =. 3 
n to the ſentiments; of that age, lived ſecurely in their own ; 
e houſes, without. being. called to account by Henry him- — 
1 ſelf, who. was ſo much concerned, both in honour and Jo 

- intel; to puniſh that crime, and who profeſſed or affected 5 

d on all occaſions the moſt extreme abhorrence of it. It 

s Was not till they found their preſence. ſhunned by every 

+ one as excommunicated perſons, that they were induced 1 
„ to take a journey to Rome, to throw. themſelves at che feet OY 

* of the pontiff, and to ſubmit to the penances impoſed upon 


0 = them: After which, d continuredts ere. "without 
”w moleſtation, their "Honours: and fortunes ever 
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CHAP. to have recovered the countenance and ot opiates. of 
ws the public. But as the king, by the conſtitutions of 
= Clarendon, which, he endeavoured, fill to maintain. 4, 
had ſubjected the clergy to a trial by the civil magiſtrate, 
it ſeemed but juſt, to give them the protection of 
that power, to which. they owed obedience ; It was 
enacted, that the murderers of clergymen ſhould be tried 
5 before the juſticiary i in the preſence of the biſhop or his 
5 official ; and beſides the uſual puniſhment. for murder, | 
ſhould be ſubjected to a forfeiture of their eſtates, and 9 1 
| confiſcation of their goods and chattels . eee 
Tu king paſſed an equitable law, that the goods or b 
a vaſſal mould not be ſeized for the debt of his lord, un- 
leſs the vaſt be ſurety for the debt; and that che rents 
„ of Vaffals thould be paid to the Salter, of the lord; 
5 to the lord himſelf.” It is remarkable, that this law ws 
enasted by the king in a council which he held at f Vers 
nedil, and which confiſted of Tome prelates and barons of 
England, as well us ſome of Normandy, Poictou, =o u, 
5 Maine, Tburaine, and Britanny; and the ſtatute t 
oy place in all theſe different territories: A certain 3 ef 
how irregular the an cient feudal govern was, ante 
5 bow near ; the kings, in ſome inſtances, appr 
„pdpotiſm, thoughin Wiss they ſeemed ſcarcely to | poſſeſs 
1 any authority. If a prince, müch dreaded . evered 
like Henry, obtained but the appearance of general con= 
Tent to an ordinance, which was equitable and Juſt; it 
became immediately an e abliſhed aw, and all His fub= 
. 8 ets acquieſced in it. If the prince was hated or ' deſpiſed}, 
1 f the nobles, wilo ſupported” him, had 'fmall influence; 
7 the times difpofed the people to queſ= 


If the humours of ' 
N bn c 416 {303 3 20 
hne. c, a ee By Dieses. 39 'Chron, Gervaſez 
b. 14. ber of Heeg, Abb, 5. 248. It was vſual for the ings 4 
„ 2 nglaud, "afier the conqueſt of Irelend, to ſummon barons and members of - 
or IR OR; e eee e | 
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| view of making a more complete conqueſt of that iſland; 


ws the zaſtiee Adbis l the fulleſt ani moſt enge ve. 
authentic aſſembly had no authority. Thus all was con 
fuſion; and diforder ; no regular idea of 2 een 1 
| force and violence decided every thing. & 5 
Tux ſucceſs, which had attended ay in his wars, 
did not encourage his neighbours to attempt any thing 
againſt him; and his tranſactions with them, during thæ 
remainder of his reign, contain little memorable. Scot 
land remained in that ſtate of feudal ſubjection, to which 
he had reduced it; and gave him no farther inquietude. 
He ſent over his fourth ſon, John, into Ireland, with a 


. 


but the petulance and incapacity of this prince, by which 
he enraged the Iriſh chieftains, obliged the king ſoon after 
to recall him*, The king of France had fallen into an 
abject ſuperſtition 3; and was induced by a devotion, more 
ſincere than that of Henry, to make a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of Becket, in order to obtain his interceſſion for 
the recovery of Philip, his eldeſt fon. He probably 
thought bimſelf well intitled to the favour of that ſaint, 
on account of their ancient intimacy; and hoped, that 
Becket, whom he had protected while on earth, would not 
now, when. he was ſo highly advanced in heaven, forget 
his old friend and benefactor, The monks, ſenſible that 
their ſaint's honour was concerned in the caſe, failed not-. 
to publiſh, that Lewis's prayers were anſwered, and that 
the young prince was reſtored to health, by Becket's in- 
terceſſion.. That king himſelf was ſoon _ ſtruck with | 
an apoplexy, which deprived him of his underſtanding ; - 
Philip, though a youth of fifteen, took on him the admi- 
niſtration, till his father's. death, which happened ſoon. —_ 
er eee eee potent. | 2 
lon rn of Oharlemaghe. .. | — — . 5 
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1 
* his ambition, gave him ſueh an aſcendant over this prince, 


Sd _ that no dangerous rivalſhip, for a long time, ' aroſe be- 

| tween them. The Engliſh, monarch, inſtead of taking 
- advantage of his ſituation, rather employed his good of- 
ſices in compoſing the quarrels which aroſe in the royal 
family of France; and he was ſucceſsful in mediating a 


* . 


and incapable of uſing, it, renewed. to the king the demand 


| refuſed: to obey Henry's orders, in doing homage to his 


. Vp ent: p. 452. dl Al. r. bias, „n 
e * | TH 2 oonduung 


AY OF ENGLAND. 
\ however, and experience of Henry, while they moderated 


- reconciliation between Philip and his mother and uncles. 


he came to man's eſtate, fomented all the domeſtic. diſ- 
cords in the royal family of England, and encouraged 
Henry's ſons r | 
towards him. 


fu ets then en, 
- PRINCE 1 8 ct Engadin 1 nine power, 


of his reſigning Normandy; and on meeting with a re- 


fuſal, he fled with his conſort to the court of France: 


But not finding Philip, at that time, diſpoſed to enter 
into war for his ſake, he accepted of his father's offers 


of reconciliation; and made him ſubmiſſions. It was a 


cruel circumſtance. in the king's fortune, that he could 
bope or no. tranquillity from the criminal enterprizes'of 


his. ſons. but by their mutual diſcord and animoſities, . 


which diſturbed: his family, and threw his ſtate into con- 


vulſions. Richard, whom he had made maſter of Gui-' 
enne, and, who had- diſplayed: his valour and military 


genius, by ſuppreſſing the revolts of his mutinous b 


elder brother for that dutchy; and he defended himſelf 
againſt young Henry and Geoffrey, who, uniting. their: 


arms, carried war into his territories . The king-with- 
Tome difficulty compaſed this difference; but immediately: 
3 5 bound his- Wan 3 eee nn. 8 
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on ufting theſs criminal A igns, be was Keel with en 
fever at Martel, a caſtle near Turenne, to which he had 


retited in diſcoritent; and ſeeing the approaches of death, 7117 


he Was at laſt ae with remorſe for his undutiful beha- . 
a iour towards his father. He ſent a meſſage to the 
king, who was not far diſtant; expreſſed his contrition 
for his faults ; and entreated the favour of a viſit, that 
| he might at leaſt die with the ſatisfaction of having ob- 
tained his forgiveneſs. Henry, who had ſo often experi- 
enced the prince's ingratitude and violence, apprehended 
that his ſickneſs was entirely fictitious, and he durſt not 
entruſt himſelf into his ſon's hands : But when he ſoon 


after received intelligence of young Henry's death, and 125 June. 


% proofs of his ſincere repentance, this good prince was 


young, 


affected with the deepeſt ſorrow ; he thrice fainted away 1 


be accufed his own hard- heartedneſs in refuſing the dying 


rtequeſt of his ſon; and he lamented, that he had deprived - - : 
chat prince of the laſt opportunity of making atonement 


for his offences, and of pouring out his ſoul in the; 
"boſom of his reconciled father „ This ping God 
in the twenty· eighth year of his age. 

Tux behaviour of his ſurviving children did not nd | 
to Bas the king any conſolation for this loſs. As prince 

Henry had left na poſterity, Richard was become heir to 

A his dominions; and the king intended, that John, his 
- third ſurviving ſon and favourite, ſhould inherit Guienne 
' as his appanage : But Richard refuſed his conſent, fled | 
_ into thatdutchy, and even made preparations for carrying 
on war, as well againft his father as againſt his brother 
Scoffrey, Who was now put in poſſefion of Britanny. 
Henry ſent for Eleanor, his queen, the heireſs of Gui- 
enne, and required Richard to deliver up to her the 
dominĩon of theſe territories; which" that prince, either 
dAreading an inſurrection of the Gaſcons in her . or 55 
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AK r. retaining ſome ſenſe of duty towards her, readily per- 


55 — formed; ;, and he peaceably returned to his, father's court, 


woe * 


1 * 


No ſooner was this quarrel accommodated, than 17 
the moſt vicious perhaps of all Henry's unhappy family 


broke out into \ violence ; demanded Anjou wp. be = ann] 


to his dominions of Britanny; ; and on 


| refufal, fled to the court of France, and levied £ * 


— 


againſt his father *, Henry was freed from this .danger 


by his ſon's death, WhO was flain in a tournament at 


Paris v. The widow of Geoffrey, | ſoon after his deceaſe, 
was delivered of 2 a ſon, who received the name of Arthur, 
and was inveſted in the dutchy of Britanny, under the 
guardianſhip « of his grandfather, who, as duke of Nor- 5 


mandy, was alſo ſuperior lord of that territory. Philip, 


as lord Paramount, diſputed ſome time his title to this 


0 wardfhip ; but was obliged to yield to the inclinations 


＋ g : 1 
« Dr, Er 
. ſades. 
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of the Bretons, who preferred the government e of Henry, 
Bur the rivalſhip between theſe potent princes, and 
41 their inferior intereſts, ſeemed now to have = 
place' to the general paſſion for the relief of the holy 
land, and the expulſion of the Saracens, 'Fhoſe infidels, 
though obliged t to yield to the immenſe inundation of. 
Chriſtians in the firſt cruſade, had recovered courage after 
the torrent was. paſt; and attacking on all quarters the 
ſettlements of the Europeans, had reduced theſe adven- | 
turers to great difficulties, and obliged them to apply _ 


again for ſuccours from the weſt, A ſecond cruſade, 


under the emperor Conrade, and Lewis VII, king * 


France, in which there periſhed above 200, o men, 


brought them but a temporary relief; and thoſe princes, 


after loſing ſuch immenſe armies, and ſeeing the ſower 
| of their nobility fall by their ſide, returned with little 
honour into Europe. But theſe repeated misfortunes, | 


5 a drained the e weſtern world of its people and treay 
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furs; nn men of their paſſion © 1 5 
for thoſe ſpiritual adventures; and a new incident rekind- © 
led with freſh fury the'zeal of the eceleſiaſties and mili- i SE 
tary. adventurers among the Latin Chriſtians. Saladin. 
2 prince of great generoſity, bravery, and conduct, having 
fixed himſelf on the throne of Egypt, began to extend 
his conqueſts-over the caſt; and finding the ſettlement of 
the Chriſtians in Paleſtine an invincible obſtacle to the 
progreſs of his arms, he bent the whole force of his 
policy and valour to ſubdue that ſmall and barren, but 
important territory. Faking advantage of diſſentions, 
which prevailed among the champions of the croſs, and 
kaving ſecretly gained the count of Tripoli, who com- 
manded their armies, he invaded the frontiers with a 
mighty power; and, aided by the treachery of that count, 
gained over them at Tiberiade a complete victory, which 1127, 
utterly annihilated the force of the already languiſhing 
kingdom of Jeruſalem. The holy city itſelf fell into 
his Hands after a feeble reſiſtance; the kingdom of An- . 
tioch was almoſt entirely ſubdued ; and except ſome mari- 
time towns, nothing conſiderable remained of thoſe 
boaſted conqueſts, which, near a century before, it had ; 
| colt the efforts of all Europe to acquire *, 4 

Tux weſtern Chriſtians were aſtoniſhed on receiving 0 
this diſmal intelligence. Pope Urban III. it is pretended, 
died of grief; and his ſucceſſor, Gregory VIII. em- 

ployed the whole time of his ſhort pontificate in rouzing 
to arms all the Chriſtians who acknowledged his autho- 
rity, The general ery was, that they were unworthy: 
of enjoying any inheritance in heaven, who did not vin- 
_ dicate from the dominion of the infidels the inheritance ' 

of God on earth, and deliver from ſlavery that country 

which. hal been conſecrated by the footſteps of their | SY 
Redeemer. William, archbiſhop of "OL B pies" | 
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1188, 
= Janu- 


the miſerable ate of the caſtern Chriſtians ; and — 


ed every argument to excite the ruling paſlions of the age, 
_ ſuperſtition. and jealouſy of military honour *, The two 


monarchs immediately took the eroſs; many of their 
moſt conſiderable yaſſals imitated the example >; and as 


5 the emperor Frederic I. entered into the ſame confederacy, 


ſome well-grounded hopes of fucceſs were entertained; 


had failed under the condu& of many independant lead- 


ers, or of imprudent princes, might at laſt, by the 


OO n e eee W 


a happy iſſu-e. 


Tu kings 1 Lacie Amped t. n. 


en Seeg e the Wach of all mbreitile gods; den Md 5s 
$5 remained at home e; but as they exempted from this bur- 


den. moſt of the regular clergy, the ſecular aſpired to the 


fame immunity; pretended that their duty obliged them 


to affift the cruſade with their prayers alone; and it was 


with ſome difficulty they were conſtrained to deſiſt from 


an oppoſition, which in them, who had been the chief 


promoters of thoſe pious enterprizes, appeared with the 
Worſt grace imaginable 4. This backwardneſs of the 


clergy, is perhaps a n that the enthuſiaſtic ardour, 
which had: at firſt ſeized: the people for cruſades, was. 


no by time and ill ſucceſs conſiderably abated ; and 


that the frenzy was chiefly ſupported by the military 


genius and love of glory in the monarchs. „ 
Bur before this great machine could be put in mation, 


there were ſtill many obſtacles: to ſurmout. Philip, 


| jealous: of; Henry's: power, entered into a private confe- 


deracy with young Richard; and working on his ambi- 
 tious and impatient temper, perſuaded him, inſtead of 


2 Bened, Abb. p. 531, » Neubtig. P. 438. Heming. p. 513. 
25 Bened, Abb, p. 4. Fenn Ran. epiſt. 112. 
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| petnaatory| bp difliurdivig and 'difnemderng it! 3 
to give a pretence for hoſtilities between the two kings, prince Ri- 
Richard broke into the- territories of Raymond, count f 
Toaulauſe, who immediately carried his complaints of this 
violence beſore the king of France as his ſuperior lord. „ 
Philip remonſtrated with Henry; but received for anſwer, 
that Richard had confeſſed to the archbiſhop of Dublin, 
that his enterprize-againſt Raymond had been under- 
taken by the approbation of Philip himſelf, and was 
conducted by his authority. The king of Franee; who- 
this detection, ſtill proſecuted his deſign, and invaded” 
the provirices of Berri and Auvergne, unden colour of 
revenging the quarrel of the count of Toulouſe ©. 
Henry retaliated; by making inroads upon the frontiers 
of France, and burning Dreux. As this war; which | 
deſtroyed all hopes of ſucceſs in the projected eruſade, 
gaxe great ſcandal, the two kings held a conference at 
the accuſtomed place between Giſors and Trie, in order 
to/ find means of accommodating their differences: They | 
ſeparated” on worſe terms than before; and Philip, to , 
ſhow his diſguſt, ordered. a great elm, under which the on 
| ebhftrences Had been uſually held, to be cut down ; 5 
2s if he had, renounced all deſire of eee 
| and yas determined. to carry the war to extremity, againſt 
the king of England. But his own vaſſals refuſed. to. 
nds ee eee and he yas. | 
obliged to come anew to a conference with. Henry, and 
to offer terms of peace. Theſe terms were ſuch, as. 
entirely opened the eyes of che king of England, and fully 
conyinced him of the perfidy; of his ſon, and his ſecret 
8 alliance with Philip, of which he had before only, enter- 


„Ef & 
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ot - _ _ tained 


bean 


made inroads into the territories of ſuch as ANY a; 


0 dat Richard Bobo, comet rand TITS 
5 ys life-time of his father, ſhould be inveſted in all his tranſ- 
OY. marine dominions, and ſhould immediately eſpouſe Alice, 

. Philip's ſiſter, to whom he had formerly been affianced, 


and who had already been conducted into England. 
Henry had experienced ſuch fatal effects, both from the 
crowning of his eldeſt ſon, and from that prince's alli- 
ance with the royal family of France, that he rejected 
theſe terms; and Richard, in conſequence of his ſecret 
agreement with Philip, immediately revolted from him !, 


did homage to the king of France for all the dominions 


which Henry held of that crown, and received the in- 


veſtitures, as if he had already been the lawful proprietor. - 


Some. hiſtorians aſſert, that Henry himſelf had become 
enamoured of young Alice, and mention this as an addi- 
tional reaſon for his refuſing theſe conditions : But he 
had ſo many other juſt and equitable motives for his. 
conduct, that it is ſuperfluous to aflign a cauſe, which the 
great prudence and advanced age of that [dy . 
ſomewhat improbable. . 
Can DN AL Albano, the pope 's — difpleaſed with. 
theſe encreaſing obſtacles to the cruſade, excommunicated. 
Richard, as the chief ſpring of diſcord : But the ſentence. 5 


of excommunication, which, when it was properly pre-. 


pared, and- was zealouſſy ſupported by the clergy, had 


often great influence in that age, proved entirely ineffec - 


tual in the preſent caſe. The chief barons of Poictou, 
Guienne, Normandy, and Anjou, being a attached to the 


young prince, and finding that he had f now received the” 


inveſtiture from their ſuperior lord, decla 


ed for him, ä and d 


to the Ling. Henry, diſquieted by the daily revolts 1 ; 
his mon Ba mia e wg a effeas 
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diam their turbulent diſpoſition, had again 

papal authority; and engaged the cardinal Anagni, who , 
had ſucceeded Abano in the legateſhip, to threaten Philip 
with laying an interdict on all his c dominions. But Phi- | 
: lip, who was a prince of great vigour and « 


elpiſed the menace, and told Anagni, that it bene 


not to the | pope, to interpoſe i in the temporal diſputes of 
| princes, much. leſs in thoſe between him and his rebellious 
valldl., He even proceeded ſo far as to \ reproach him with 
partiality, and With _ receiving bribes from the king of 
England *; While Richard, ſtill more Outrageous, offered 
to draw his ſword againſt the legate, and was hindered, 
by the interpoſition alone of the company, | from, com- 
mitting violence upon him.. 
Tus king of England I rip obligec 


and Henry, who” had 

daped with” ſome *Uifficulty ® : Amboiſe, Chaumont, 
ateati de Loire, opened their gates on the appear- 
ance of Philip and Richard: Tours was inveſted; and 
the King, who had fetired to Saumur, and had daily in⸗ 
ſances of the cowardice or infidelity of his governors, 
expeRted the moſt 'diſmal iſſue to all his" enterprizes. 
While he was in this ſtate of deſpondeney, the dukt of 
irg dy, the count oF Flanders, and the archbiſhop of 
Rheims interpoſed with their good offices ; and the intel. 
| ligence, which he received of the taking of Tours, and 


4 which" made him fully ſenſible of the delperate tuation 


of his affairs, ſo ſubdued his ſpirit,” that he ſubmitted' to 
all the rigorous terms, which were impofed n 
* M. Paris, p. 104. Bened,- Abb. p. 542+ Hoveden, p. 62. 


| oh M. Paris, p. 106% „ M. Paris, p. 10g. . 
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to defend his - 
ninions by arms, and to engage in a war with France 
and with his eldelt ſon, a prince of great valour, on ſuch 
Ufadvantageous'terms,” Fertt-Barnard fell firſt into the 
hands of the enemy: Mus was next taken by aſſault; 
own "himſelf into that plice, oy 
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us Tron or ENGLAND. 


— prince mould receive the Homage at ec 


| fealty of all bis fubjeQts boch in England and his traff- 
matine dorhinions ; that he himſelf Thould pay twenty 


_  thoufand marks ite Lind of France as a compenſation 


for the charges of the war ; that his own barons ſhould 
engage to make him obſerve this treaty by force, and in 
Cale of his violating it, ſhould promile to join Philip and 
Richard againſt him FY ad | that all his vaſſals, h had 
entered into confederacy with Richar | 
indemnity for this ky op, N = 

Bur the mortification, 1 which, m who val bers 
accuſtomed to give the law; in; moſt treaties, received 
from theſe diſadvantageous terms, Was the leaſt that he 
met with on this occaſion... When he dem nded a liſt of 
thoſe barons, ta whom he was bound to grant a, pandon 
for their connections with Richard; he was aſtoniſhed; to 
find, at the head of them, the name of bis ſecond: ſan, 
Joebn e; who had e on tr Fs, 

ſts By had ever a 


h e Le, — 6 ather, 7 
loaded with cares 2 e 
. eee , broke: out is 
de zeoeived. ee Wt beftewed, en b 
ungrateful and. undutiful children, à malediction which 


be never could be prevailed on to xetract 2. The men 


his heart was diſpoſed. to friendſhip and affeQiong. the 
more, he reſented the barbarous return, which. his-four 
ſons yt Dn, =, Aren! gia. pa 


* 5 - T2 ' 
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near Saumur. His natural ſon, Geoffrey, who alone 
behaved dutifully towards him, attended his corpſe 


the abbey-church. | Next day, Richard, who came 19 
ißt the dead body of his father, and who, notwithſtand- 
ing his; criminal conduct, was not wholly. deſtitute of 
- generoſity, was ſtruck with horror and remorſe at the 
ſight ; and as the attendants obſerved, that, at that very 
inſtant, blood guſhed from the mouth and noſtrils of the 
corpſe , he exclaimed, agreeably to a vulgar ſuperſtition, 
that he was his father's murderer; and he expreſſed 3 
deep ſenſe, though too late, of that undutiful behaviour, 
which had. brought his parent to an untimaly grave. 


life, Aujte broke his ſpirit, and threw him into a Unger- e 1 N 
ing feuer, of which he expired, at the caſtls of /Chinon ways 


Sth July. 
Death 


to che nunnery of Fontervrault; where it lay in Rate in 


| Tnus died, in the fifty-eighth year of his age and and charae- 
div cn pf bis reign, the greateſt prince af his dime, of. 


for, wiſdom, virtue and ability, and the moſt powerful in 
xtent Fo, dominion. of all thoſe that had, eyer filled. Bs 
England. His character, ; in private as well as in 

b Abe life, i is. almoſt without a blemiſh ; and. he ſeems 60 
daye poſſeſſed every accompliſhment both of body and 
4 ind, Which makes a man either eſtimable or amiable. 


 Hews of a middle ftature, ſtrong aud well proportioned; 


82 om Wea Was lively and engaging s his converſa- 


HS pa 15 entertaining; his elocution eaſy, per 


ive, and eyer.at comm and. He loved peace, but poſs, 

eg both bravery, and ond in war; was Provident 
wage timidity; ſeyere in the execution. of juſtice with- 
out. zigovr ;. and. temperate without auſterity. He prer 
| ef health, and kept himſelf from corpulency, to which 
= was, ſomewhat in 


by. frequent. exerciſe, particularly hupring, When he : 


2 enjoy 5 he recreated n, either i in learned 


Bened. Abb, p. $47, ron p- 1131. LIED 7 M. Pari, p. 0 
450 ANSETT | : Con- 


OA ns aer any prince ef his t time. His af: 
3135. fections, as well as his enmities, were warm and durable; 


* * & 


And his long experience of the ingratitude and infidelity 
df men never deſtroyed the natural ſenſibility of his tem- 
per, which diſpoſed him to ane and ſociety. His 


3 | in its moſt remarkable ſtrokes, — his materna 
gn. grandfather Henry I.: Exce only, that ambition, 


1 


which was a ruling paſſion in both, found not in the firſt 


Henry ſuch unexceptionable means of exerting itſelf, and 


puſhed that prince into meaſures, which were both crimi- 
nal in themſelves, and were the cauſe of farther crimes, | 


from S NONE WOES a was N er- 

1 e vid i, | 
Ee Tus prince, like — bis rede 

fi line, except Stephen, paſſed i more of his time on che 


* 
8 * 
8 


ous tranſac- 


tions of this che Engliſh | gentry” and nobility, When abroad: e 
n. French' gentry and hobility attended him when he ref dec 

| in England: Both nations acted i in the government, as i 
| they were the ſame people; and on many occaſions, the 

4 legiſlatures ſeem not to have been diſtinguiſhed,” As 


traction, the manners of that people acquired the aſcen- 
dant, and were regarded as the medels of imitation, All 
foreign improvements, therefore, ſuch. as they were, in 


| have been, in a good meaſure, tranſplanted into Eng id 
and that kingdom was become little inferior, in all” 


be. | Girak, Cambs 7556. 


Miſcel\ne- ebntinent than in this iſland ; He was ſurrounded with | 


king and' all the Engliſh barons were "x French . 


literature and politeneſs, in laws and arts, ſeem now to 


_ * faſhionable accompliſhments, to any of its neighbours mW 
| the continent. The more homely, but more ſenſible | 


"+ Petri Blef. 1 in BiblitheesPatrumy vol aan LY 


. ; ; 
* * 


| 3 = affectations of chivalry, and the ſubtilties of ſchool 


wards princes was ſomewhat diminiſhed in the barons ; 


was much augmented among the clergy. The Norman 


with the people, whom at firſt they oppreſſed and deſpiſed, 
they no longer thought that they needed the protection 
of the crown for the enjoyment of their fortunes, or conſi- 
dere their tenure as precarious or dependant. They aſpired 

| to. the ſame liberty and independance, which they ſaw 


reſtrain thoſe exorbitant prerogatives and arbitrary prac» 
conqueſt had at firſt obliged them to indulge: i in their mo- 


ment under the Saxon princes, which remained with the 
Engliſh, diffuſed ſtill farther the ſpirit of liberty, and 
made the barons both defirous of more independance to 
themſelves, and willing to indulge it to the people. And 
it was not long ere this ſecret revolution in the ſenti- 
ments of men produced, firſt violent convulſions in the 
ſtate, then an Walen alteration in the maxims of go- 


philoſophy: The feudal. ideas of civil. government, the : * 
Romiſh ſentiments, in religion, had taken entire poſſeſion 
of the people : By | the. former, the ſenſe of ſubmiſſion to- 


by the latter, the devoted attachment to papal authori ty 


and other foreign families, eſtabliſhed in England, had 
now ſtruck deep root; and being entirely incorporated 


enjoyed by their brethren on the continent, and deſired to 
tices, which the neceſſities of war and the violence of 


narch. That memory alſo. of a more equal governs 


vernment. 5 
TR hiſtory of all the preceding kh of England | 
Fes the conqueſt, gives evident proofs of the diſorders at- 
tending the feudal inſtitutions; the licentiouſneſs of the 
barons, their ſpirit of rebellion againſt the prince and 
laws, and of animoſity againſt each other: The conduct 
| uf the barons in the tranſmarine dominions of thoſe mo- | 


* 8 cone Ame Entirely f tir eiclotis of . 


0G - nature. The Gties, duririg the Eotitinitarice'df this vio- 


| — and chere occur infant 
prove, that, chough theſe are — cke fr "Tedt Bf "wy 
and liberty, their police was in general looſe and irregu- 
Har, and expoſed to the ſam Uiſorders, with thoſe by 
| Which the country was generally infeſted. It was à cuf- 
tom in London for great numbers, to the amount öf a 
hundred or more, the ſons and relations of conſiderable 
eEitizens, to form themſelves into a licentic 
meu, to break into rich houſes and-phunder tem, to rob 
and murder the paſſengers, and to commit with 
Ul ſorts of diſorder, Dy theſe chges, tt had bbesbe fo 
dangerous to walk the ſtreets by night, that the citizens 
Aurſt no more venture abroad after ſun-ſet, chan if they 
had been expoſed to the incurſions of a public enemy. 
The brother of the earl of Ferrars had been muttered by 
ſome of thoſe nocturnal rioters; and the death of ſo emi- 
nent a perſon, which was · much more regarded than that 
of many thouſands of an inferior ſtation, ſo provdked the 
Eh King, that he fwore vengeance apainft' the eriminals, and 
became cee more rigorous: CO  . 


| 8 


TRE is abe inkande gitem by W n n 

proves to what a height ſuch riots had proceeded, and ho 
open theſe criminals were in committing their robberies. 
A band of them had attacked the houſe of a rich citizen, : 
with an intention of plundering it; had broken through 
15 a ſtone- all with hammers and wedges; and had already 
entered the houſe ſword in hand; when the citizen, armed 
7 cap-a-pee and ſupported by his faithful ſervants, appeared 
in the paſſage to oppoſe them : He cut off the right hand 
of the keft-tobber that entered ; and made nen. 


„ 


ftanee, | 


e e e a 
| ance, chat "TR had leiſure wed, and C "a AP. 


7 come to his relief, The man, who loft his hand, was 

. taken; and was tempted by the promiſe of pardon to 318g, 
r reveal his Confederates ; among whom was one John Se. 

5 nex, eſteemed among the richeſt and beſt- born citizens in 

„ London. He was convicted by the ordeal trial; and 

A though he offered five hundred marks for his tie, the | 
y king refuſed the money, and ordered him to be hanged - 
A It appears from a ſtatute of Edward I. that theſe di ſorders 

. were not remedied even in that reign. It was then made 

. penal to go out at night after the hour of the curfew, to 

2 carry a weapon, or to walk without a light or lanthorn 


It is ſaid in the preamble to this law, that, both by night 
and by t nn. frays i in ——_— * 
e. 
: -Henzy" 8 Wie in \ adminiſtering. juſtice had . | 
* Harare a reputation, that even foreign and diſtant  * } 
prinees made him arbiter, and ſubmitted their differences 1 
to his judgment. Sanchez, king of Navarre, having 
ſome controverſies with Alfonſo, king of Caſtile, was 
_ contented, though Alfonſo had married the daughter of 
Henry, to chuſe this prince for a referee; and they 
Aggreed, each of them to conſign three caſtles into neutral 
hands, as a pledge of their not departing from his award. 
Henry made the cauſe be examined before his great coun- 
dil, and gave a ſentence, which was ſubmitted to by both 
parties. Theſe two Spaniſh kings ſent each a ſtout cham» 
pion to the court of England, in order to defend his cauſe 
by arms, in caſe the way of duel had been her rags 5 
1 n 1 
_ +, Hanzvy ſo far aboliſhed "the bat all abi | 
* e of confiſcating ſhips, which had been wreckel 
on the egaſt, that he ordained, if one man or animal NM 
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. * alive i in the ſhip, that the veſſel ang goods f une be re- 


— ſtored to the owners... — + 


. 179 


l 


Tux reign of Heya was ee alſo 8 an innova- 5 
tion, which was afterwards carried farther by his ſucceſſors, 


and was attended: with the moſt important conſequences to 


the government. This prince was diſguſted with the ſpecies 5 
of. military force, which was eſtabliſhed. by the feudal in- 
ſi tutions, and which, though it was extremely burdenſome 
to the ſubject, yet rendered very little ſervice to the ſove- 
reign. The barons, or military tenants, came late into 
the field; they were obliged to ſerve only for forty days; 
they were un{kilful and diſorderly in all their operations; 
and they were apt to carry into the camp the ſame re- 


fractory and independant ſpirit, to which-they were accuſ- 


tomed in their civil government. Henry, therefore, in- 
troduced the practice of making a commutation of their 


military ſervice for money; and hie levied: ſcutages from 


his baronies and knights fees, inſtead of requiring the 
perſonal, attendance” of his vaſſals. There is mention 
made, in the hiſtory of the exchequer, of theſe ſcutages 
in his ſecond, fifth, and eighteenth. year:; and other 


writers give us an account of three more of them. When 


the prince had thus obtained money, he made a contract 
with ſome of thoſe adventurers, in which Europe at that 
time abounded: They found him ſoldiers of the fame 
character with themſelves, who were bound to ſerve for 
a ſtipulated time: The armies were leſs numerous, but 


more uſeful, than when compoſed of all the military vaſ- : 
ſals of the crown: The feudal inſtitutions began to re- 


lax: The kings became rapacious for money, on which 
all their power depended: The barons, ſeeing no end of 
exactions, ſought to defend their Property: And as the 
lame cauſes had . the ſame effects, in the. TOs . 
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* of b Euepe, | the ſeveral crowns either loſt or a0- C 1. A . 
quired OO According to their different RG N 
this conteſt. | 15. 

Tris brinch: Was MG 5 fir that levied a tax on the 
moveables or perſonal eſtates of his ſi ubjects, nobles as well 
as commons. Their zeal for the holy wars made them 
ſubmit to this innovation z and a precedent being once 
abtaincd, this taxation became, in following reigns, the 
uſual: method of ſupplying the neceflitics of the crown. 

The tax of Danegelt, ſo generally odious to the OP 
was remitted in this reign. | 

Ir was a uſual practice of the diner! 10 a to 
repeat the ceremony of their coronation thrice every year, 
on aſſembling the ſtates at the three great feſtivals. Hen- 
ry, after the firſt years of his reign, never renewed this 
ceremony, wich was found to be very expenſive and very 
uſeleſs. None of his ſucceſſors ever revived. it. e is 
conſidered as a great act of grace in this prince, that he 
mitigated the rigour of the foreſt laws, and puniſhed any 
tranſgreſions of them, not capitally, but by fines, im- 
priſonments, and other more moderate penalties. ; 

- SINCE-we are here collecting ſome detached incidents, 
which ſhow. the genius of the age, and which could not ſo 
- well enter into the body of our hiſtory, it may not be 
amiſs to mention the quarrel between Roger archbiſhop | 
of York, and Richard archbiſhop: of Canterbury, We 1 
may judge of the violence of military men and laymen, . 1 
vhen eccleſiaſtics could proceed to ſuch extremities. Car- 
dinal Haguezun being ſent, in 1176, as legate into Bri- 
tain, ſummoned an aſſembly of the clergy at London; 
and as both the archbiſhaps: pretended to ſit on his right 
hand, this queſtion. of precedeney begat a controverſy 
between them. The monks and retainers of archbiſhop 
Richard fell upon Roger, in the preſence of the cardinal 
and of the ſynod, threw him to the ground, trampled him 
under foot, 1 ſo bruiſed him with blows, that he was 

H h 3 Ig taken 


" 


- es HISTORY: OF ENGLAND. 
| © HA Þ. taken up half dead, and his life was, with difficulty, ſaved 


POS from their violence. The archbiſhop of Canterbury was 


9 obliged to pay a large ſum of money to the legate, in or- 
der to en all eee with * to this enor 
wie- 
We. are told by Gene Cambeenſis, that the 8 
and prior of St. Swithun threw themſelves, one day, proſ- 
trate on the ground and in the mire before Henry, com- 
plaining, with many tears and much doleful lamentation, 
that the biſhop of Wincheſter, who. was alſo their abbot, 
had cut off three diſhes from their table. How many has 
he left you, ſaid the king? Ten only, replied the diſcon- 
ſolate monks. I myſelf, exclaimed the = never have 
more than three; and I enjoin 8 biſhop to reduce you 
to the ſame number 4. 0 
Tus king left only two helm "Ws Richard, ws 
ſucceeded. him, and John, who inherited no territory, 
- though, this. father had often intended to leave him a part 
of his extenſive dominions. He was thence commonly 
. denominated Lackland. Henry left three legitimate daugh- 
ters; Maud, born in 1156, and married to Henry, duke 
_ of 1 Eleanor, born in 1162, and married to Al- 
pPrc᷑bonſa, king of Caſtile; Joan, born in 1165, and e, 
5 ried to William, king of Sicily e 
. %S 4 
a very amorous diſpoſition: They mention two of his 
natural ſons by Roſamond, daughter of lord Clifford, 
| namely Richard Longeſpee, or Longſword, (ſo-called d 
the ſword he uſually, wore) who was afterwards married 
to Ela, the daughter and heir of the earl of Saliſbury; and 
Geoffrey, firſt biſhop of Lincoln, then archbiſhop of York, 
All the other circumſtances of the tory, commonly Oh: | 
. 8 „ of that lady, ſeem to be fabulous, : 4 ; 
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NOTE [A p. 13. 


1 even acrimony between the Scotch and Iriſn antiqua - 


ries, as if the honour of their reſpective countries were the 


moſt deeply concerned in the deciſion. We ſhall not enter into 
any detail on ſo unintereſting a ſubject; but ſhall propoſe our 
opinion in a few words. It appears more than probable, from 


the ſimilitude of language and manners, that Britain either was 
originally peopled, or was ſubdued, by the migration of inha- 
bitants from Gaul, and Ireland from Britain: The poſition of 
the ſeveral countries, is an additional reaſon that favours this 
concluſion. It appears alſo probable, that the migrations of 


that colony of Gauls or Celts, who peopled or ſabdued Ire- 
land, was originally made from the north-weſt parts of Britain; 5 
and this conjecture (if it do not merit a higher name) is 
founded both on the Iriſh language, which is a very different 
diale& from the Welſh and from the language anciently ſpoken 
in South Britain, and on the vicinity of Lancaſhire, Cumberlands: 


Galloway and Argyleſhire to that iſland. Theſe events, as 
they paſſed long before the age of hiſtory and records, muſt bs 
known by reaſoning alone, which in this caſe ſeems to ba 


pretty ſatisfaQory:: Cæſar and Tacitus, not to mention a mul · 


titude of other Greek and Roman authors, were guided by 


| like inferences. Bat. beſides” theſe primitive facts, which lie 
in a very remote antiquity, it is a matter of poſitive and un- 


doubted teſtimony, that the Roman province of Britain, during | 


5 e e was much infeſted by bands af 
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— HIS queſtion has been diſputed with as great zeal and 
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: robbers or pyrates,. whom the provincial Britons called gots 
orf Scuits; a nam which was probably uſed as a term of re. 
proach, and which theſe banditti themſelves did not acknow- 


NOTES TO TH INT VOLUME, 


ledge or aſſume. We may infer from two paſſages in Clau- 
dian, and from one in Oroſius and another in Iſidore, that the 


chief ſeat of theſe Scots was in Ireland. That ſome part of 


— 


the Iriſh ſreebooters migrated back ta the north-weſt parts of 


Britain, whence their eee wa had probably been derived in 


a more remote age, is poſitively aſſerted by Bede, and implied 
in Gildas; though neither of theſe authors explain whether 
the Iriſh Scots made their ſettlement by force or conſent, or by 
a mixture of both. I grant, that neither Bede nor Gildas are 


Cæſars or Tacituſes ; but ſuch as they are, they remain 


the ſole teſtimony on the ſubje&, and therefore mult be re- 
lied on for want of better: Happily, the frivolouſneſs of 


' the queſtion correſponds to the weakneſs of the authorities. 


Not to mention, that, if any part of the traditional hiſtory of 
à barbarous people can be relied on, it is the genealogy of na- 
tions, and even ſometimes that of families. Ir is vain to argue 
againſt theſe facts from the ſuppoſed warlike diſpoſition of the 
Highlanders and unwarlike of the ancient Iriſh. Thoſe argu- 
ments are ſtill much weaker than the authorities. Nations 
change very quickly in theſe particulars. The Britons were 
unable to reſiſt the Pitts and Scots, and invited over the Sax- 
ons for their defence, who repelled thoſe invaders: Yet the 
ſame Britons valiantly reſiſted for 150 years not only this vic-- 


torious band of Saxons, but infinite numbers more, who poured 


in upon them from all quarters. Robert Bruce in 1322 made a 


peace, in which England, after many defeats, was conſt: ained 


to acknowledge the independance of his country: Vo tu ex 


more diftant period than ten years after, Scotland was. totally 
ſubdued by a ſmall handful of Engliſh, led by a few private 


noblemen. All hiſtory is full of ſuch events. The Iriſh Scots, 
in the courſe of twoor three centuries, might find time and op- 
rtunities ſufficient to ſettle in North Britain, though we can 
neither aſſign the period nor cauſes of that revolution. Their 
þarbarous manner of life rendered them much fitter than the 


2 | Romans for ſubduing theſe mountaineers. And in a word, it 
4 ba Hour from: the * of the two countries, that the 


Fan 
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Highlanders and che Trim are the ale eople, and that ch 
one are a colony from the other. We have Ns evidence, 
which, though from neutral perſons, is not perhaps the beſt 
that may be wiſhed for, that the former fprang from the lat- 
ter: We have no evidence at all that the latter ſprang from 
the former, I ſhall add, that the name of Erſe or Iriſh, given 
by the 16w country Scots to the language of the Scotch High- 
landers, is a certain proof of the traditional opinion, delivered 
from an to r that the latter Nee ee e e 
r b 


NOTE IBI, p. 177. 


HERE is a ſeeming contradiction in ett wh 
Wich regard to ſame circumſtances in the ſtory of Edwy x 
and Elgiva. it is agreed, that this prince had a violent paſ- 
fon for his ſecond or third conſin, Elgiva, whom he married, 
though within the degrees prohibited by the canons. Itis alſo 
agreed, that he was dragged from a lady on the day of his co- 
ronation, and that the lady was afterwards treated with the fin- | e 
gular barbarity above mentioned. The only difference is, that | | 
Ofberne and ſome others call her his firumpet, not his wife, as 
the is ſaid to be by Malmeſbury. But this difference i is eaſily 
reconciled : For if Edwy married her contrary to the canons, 
the monks would he ſure to deny her to be his wife, and would | 
inſiſt that ſhe could be nothing but his ſtrumpet: So that, on "I 
the whole, we may eſteem this repreſentation of the matter as | | 
certain ; at leaft, as by far the moſt probable. If Edwy had 
only kept a miſtreſs, it is well known, that there are methods 
of accommodation with the church, which would have pre- 
yented the clergy from proceeding to ſuch extremities againſt 
him: But his marriage contrary to the canons, was an infult 
on . authority, and called for their higheſt reſentment, 0 


75 NOTE [C], p. 118. 


ANY of theEn gliſh hiſtorians make Edgar's ſhips amount 
to an extravagant number, to 3000, or 3600: See Ho- 
veden, p. 426. Flor. Wigorn. p. 607. Abbas Rieval. p- 360. | 
| Brompton, p. 869, ſays that Edgar had 4000 veſſels. How 
can theſe accounts be reconciled to probability, and to the 
uu of * navy in the time of Alfred? W. Thorke makes the | 
whole 2 


2 
+ 


* 


'NOTRS TO TEE 


whole number amount a which; is more, probable. 
The fleet of Ethelred, Edgar's ſon, muſt have been ſhort of 
1000 ſhips ; yet the Saxo Chronicle, P-. 137, ſays i it; 1 the. 

en. thas over had berg n „ „ 


NOTE [D], p „ © "gain hk 


F 1108 all he ancient kifocians ſpeak of this maſſacre. | 
1 A. of the Danes as if it had been univerſal, and as if every 
individual of that nation throughout England had been put to 
death. But the Danes were almoſt the ſole inhabitants in the 
kingdoms of Northumberland and Eaſt-Anglia, and were very 
numerous in Mercia. This repreſentation therefore of the 
matter is abſolutely impoſſible. Great reſiſtance muſt have 
been made, and violent wars enſued; which was not the caſe. 
This account given by Wallingford, though he ſtands ſingle, 
| muſt be admitted as the only true one. We are told, that the 
name Lurdane, lord Dane, for an idle lazy fellow, who lives at 
other people's expence, came from the conduct of the Danes, 
who were put to death, But the Evgliſh princes had been in- 
tirely maſters for ſeveral generations ; and only ſupported a 
military corps of chat nation. It ſeems probable, therefore, | 
that i it was theſe Danes 225 that were put to death. | 5 


HE i ingenious author of: 2 wats Gopwix, in che 
Biographia Britannica, has endeavoured to clear the 
| memory of that nobleman, upon the ſuppoſition, that all the 
Engliſh annals had been falſified by the Norman hiſtprians after 
the conqueſt. But that. this ſuppoſition has not much founda- 
tion, appears hence, that almoſt all theſe hiſtorians have given 
2a very good character of his ſon Harold, whom it was much 
| more the intereſt of the Norman cauſe to blacken. | | 


NOTE rh p. 177. 


Hz whole ftory of the tranſaQions between Edward, 
Harold, and the duke. of Normandy, is told ſo difie, 
rently by the, ancient writers, that there are few important 
paſſages of the, Engliſh hiſtory liable to ſo great uncertainty, 
I have followe: eren, N * | 


ever executed a will in the dake's favour, much. leſs that he. 


got it ratified by the ſiates of the kingdom, as is;affirmed by 


ſome. The will would have been known to all, and would. 


have been produced by the Conqueror, to whom, it. gave, ſo, 
plauſible, and really fa juſt a title; but the doubtſul and am- 
| is manner in which he ſeems always to have mentioned, 

it, proves, that he could only plead che known: intentions f 

that monarch in his favour, which he was. deſſrous to call a 
will. There is indeed a charter of the Conqueror preſeryed 
by Dr. Hickes, vol. i. where he calls himſelf rex bereditarius, 


meaning heir by will; but a, prince, poſſeſſed of fo much 


power, and attended with ſo much ſucceſs, may employ what 
pretence he pleaſes : It is ſufficient to refute. his, pretences ta 
obſerve, that there is a, great difference and variation among 
hiſtorians with regard to a point, which, had it been real; wh 
have been agreed upon by all of them. 

Again, ſome hiſtorians, particularly Malmſbury and rg 
of Weſtminſter, affirm that Harold had no intention of going 
oyer to Normandy, but that taking the air in a pleaſure · boat 
on the coaſt, he was driven over by ſtreſs of weather to the ter- 
ritories of Guy count of Ponthieu : But beſides that this tory. 
is not probable in itſelf, and is contradicted by moſt of the an: 
cient hiſtorians, it is contradicted by a very curious and au- 

thentic monument lately diſcovered. It ĩs a tapeſtry, preſerved: 
in the ducal palace of Rowen, and ſuppoſed to have been 

wrought by orders of Matilda, wife to the emperor: At leaſt; 


it is of very great antiquity. Harold is there repreſented. as 
taking his departure from king Edward in execution of ſome; 


commiſſion, and mounting his veſſel with a great train. The 
deſign of redeeming his brother and nephew, who were hoſtages, - 


| is the moſt likely cauſe that can be aſligned;-and is accordingly; | 


mentioned by Eadmer, Hoveden, Brompton, and Simeon of, 


Durham. For a farther acequnt of this piece of tapeſtry, ſes 


renn tom. ix. page 558 % 
Narr fe, p. 207, 5 


TT appears from the ancient tranſlations of the Saxon anpaly | 


1 and laws, and from king Alfred's tranſlation of Bede, as 
GIS all the enk Wü "hay comes in Latin, al- 


1 
4 3 
- 
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. 8 , weng There is only a clauſe in a law of king Athelſtan's, 
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as in Saxon, and carl i in a Pike were quite Hilda 


1 (fee Spelm. Cone. p.\4c6.) which has ſtumbled ſome a antiqua- 
ries, and has made them imagine that an earl was' ſuperior to 
an alderman: The weregild or the price of an earl's blood is 


ttmzere fixed at 1 5,005 thrimſas, equal to that of an archbiſhop; 


whereas that of a biſhop' and alderman is only 8000 thrimſas, 
To folve this difficulty we muſt have recourſe to Selden's con- 
jecture, (ſee his Titles of Honour, chap. v. p. 603, Cog.) that 
tze term of carl was in the age of Athelſtan juſt beginning to 

be in ufe in England, and ſtood at that time for the atheling or 
| prince of the blood, heir to the crown. This ke confirms by a 
law of Canute,'$ 55: where an atheling and an archbiſhop are 
put upon the ſame ang: In another law of the ſame Athel- 
tan the weregild of the prince or atheling f is ſaid to be 15,000, 
thrimſas. See Wilkins, ps 71. Fe is ener che ſame may 


1s called earl 1 in the former law, 
4 ; "my * 


„„ 3 NOTE uh x p. 253: : 


> 


"HERE | is a paper or record of the family of en 
which pretends, that that family, which was Saxon; was 
reſtored upon proving their innocence, as well'as other Saxon 
families, which were in the ſame ſituation, T hough this paper 
was able to impoſe on ſuch great antiquaries as Spellman (ee 
Gloſſ. in verbo Drenges) and Dugdale, (ſee Baron. vol. i. 
pi 118.) it is proved by Dr. Brady (fee anſw. to Petyt, p. 11, 
12.) to have been a forgery; and is allowed as ſuch by Tyrrel, 
though a pertinacious defender of his party- notions, : (ſee his 
hiſt. (So ii. introd. p. 51: 73.) Ingulf, p. ot tell us, that very 
early Hereward, though abſent during the time of the conqueſt, 
was turned out of all his eſtate, and could not obtain redreſs,” 
William even plundered the monaſteries. Flor. Wigorn. 
p. 636. Chron. Abb. St. Petri de Burgo, p. 48. M. Paris, 
p. 5. Sim. Dun. p. 200. Diceto, p. 482. Brompton, p 967. 
Knyghton, p. 2344. Alur. Beverl. p. 130. We are told by 
Ingulf, that Ivo de Taillebois plundered the monaſtery of 
Croyland of a great part of its land; and no redreſs _— = 
obtained, | 


* 
7 py 
* 1 1 
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1 „ N OTE mY p. 253. EEE KL Arnd | 


145 348% nn 
1 obliging all che inhabitants to wag ng 
lights at certain boure, upon the ſounding. of a bell, 
called the courfeu, is repreſented by Polydore Virgil, lib. 9. as 
a mark of the ſervitude of the Engliſh, .: But this: was a law. of 
police, which William had previouſly eſtabliſhed in Normandy. 
See du Moulin, hiſt. de Normandie, p. 160. _ Hine omed 
we Scotland. - LL. Burgor. Sapa . 


NOTE [K), p. 260. 


FH AT theſe laws were of Edward the Confelior, which 
_ FY +the Engliſh, every reign during a century and a half, 
aefire ſo paſſionately to have reſtored, is much diſputed by an- 
tiquaries; and our ignorance of them ſeems one of the greateſt 
defects in the ancient Engliſh hiſtory, The collection of Jaws 
in Wilkins, which paſs under the name of Edward, are plainly 
a poſterior and an ignorant compilation. Thoſe to be found 
in Ingulf are genuine; but ſo imperfect, and contain ſo few 
clauſes favourable to the ſubject, that we ſee no great reaſon 
for their contending for them ſo vehemently. It is probable, 
that the Engliſh meant the common lau, as it prevailed during 
the reign of Edward; which we may conjecture to have been 
more indulgent to liberty than the Norman inflitutions,” The 
moſt material articles o it, l afterwards neee in . | 
9 Cs, as 


— 
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NOTE m3; p. 264. e e 


3 


Nepr z P» 70. |: H. Hunt. p- 350, 352. I Weg 
1 p. 225. Gul. Neub. p. 357: Alured. Beverl. p. 124. 
De geſt. Angl. p. 333. M. Faris, p. 4. Sim, Dun. p. 206. 
Brompton, p, 962. 980. 116. Gervaſe Tilb. lib. 1. cap. 16. 
Textus Rofcnſis apud Seld. Spicileg. ad Eadm. p. 197. Gul. 


1 Pict. p. 205. Ordericus Vitalis, p. 521. 666. 85 3. Epiſt. 8 


Thom. p. 801. Gul. Malmeſ. p. 52, 57. Kayghton, p. 2384 
Eadmer. p. 110 Thom. Rudborne in Ang. Sacra, vol. i. 
p- 248: Monach. Roff. in Anglia Sacra, vol. ii. p.276. Girald. 
Camb. in cadem, vol. ii. p. 413. Hiſt. Elyenſis, p. 516. The 
words of this laſt hiſtorian, who is very ancient, are remark- 
able, and worth tranſcribing. Rex itagus fuctus Williehnus, - 


OLUME. 


ee 8 gui tantee. cladi fuperefh poterant, 2 
crit, dicere, cum bil profit, omitto. Quid enim prodefſit, fi nec 
une fr 2010" ragms u lit Witevim ꝓriſtina poteſtate uti ptr ſium 
Neu anner aut im-grevoim puupertaris arumnanm detruſor, aut = 

. *Bedatds, patria' piljer, ant fr veulis, wel curteris amputat 
mr, opprobriwie- bomintiin' fatter, aut exrte miſerrime e, 
nn frü-. Su, Hol unlinube curves euiſtimo unerre gui in 
ee er eee d M fait adm fit, cum id 
didi ſciamus difficile, er . * 
| dibile | 


2 Ns 485 NOtE . 1 8 1 
T-ENRY, by-che-foudal cuſtoms, was intel Fes 2 

for the: marrying of his eldeſt daughter, and he exatcted 
"ate e hyde! on all Ragland. H. Hunt. p. 379. 
Some hiſtorians (or Brady, p. zo. and Hyrrel, vol. ii. p. 182.) 
moedleſsly make this ſum amount to above 800, ooo pounds of 
our preſent money: But it could not exceed i3y, oo Five 
"ydes, ſometimes leſd, made a lenight's fee, of which there 

were about 60, e in Bogland, eonſequently near 30ο 
| hydes5-and at the rate of chree ſhillings a hyde, che fum would 
amount to 5, 0 pounds, or 135, b of our preſent money. 
dee Rudborne, p. 257. In the Saxon . ny 
NT Kin AR eg 185 11 ee 


= , e ee NorE NJ, p p. 1 45d 5 * : 
1 HE legutes a latere, as they ieee were Kind 
J of delegates, who poſfeſſed the full power of the pape 
d il We prorinccs committed to their charge, and were vety 
bay in extending, 4s well as exerCifing it. They nominated 
toall vacant benefices, aſſemtbfed fynods, and were anxious to 
 Htainrain'ectlefitifiical privileges, "which never could” be Talfy 
 «prote@ed without incioachrients on the: ivi-power * I fiere 
was the leaſt concurrence or oppoſition, it was al 0 
that the civil power was to give way: Every deed, which had 

_ the leaſtpretence of holding of any thing ſpiritual, 'as* 

-  Hiages, teſtaments, promiſſory oaths, were brought into the 
eee and could not be canvaſſed before a civil ma- 

._ -Siſtrate. Theſe were the eſtabliſhed laws of the church; and 
r „ _ ning, ou. to 


3 e to the * kinds Roper 0 of Can- 


| I 7 appointed legate, becauſe the connexions of _ 
F Into W_y the 8 maten u TIT NS pe . 


r 
* 
5 


eee p. Fray 1 Ces 
later hiſtorians) aſſerts, that Geoffrey had ſome title to 


| the counties of Maine and Anjou. He pretends, that count 
Geoffrey, his father, had left him theſe dominions by a ſecret 
Will, and had ordered that his body ſhoufd not be buried, til! 
| Henry mould ſwear to the obſervance of it, which he, ignorant 
Ir the contents, was induced to do. But beſides, that this 
morty is not very likely in itſelf, and ſavours of monkifh' betion, 
It ig found in no other ancient writer, and is contradicted | 
ſome of them, particularly the monk of Marmoutier, who b 
| Ft a. res pang 1 of nen. * 1 h. 


2 11 HE fun 60 0 1 appears Gedible; as it 1 Anne 
N to much above half che rent of the Whole land. Ser- 


3% is. indeed à contemporary author; but Churchmen ave 
oſten guilty of ſtrange miſtakes of that nature, and are com 


monly but little acquainted with the public revenues, This 
ſum would make 540,000 pounds of our preſent money. The 


Norman Chronicle, p. g9g5- ſays, that Henry raiſed only % 
Angevin ſtüllings on each knight's fee in his foreign dei. 
nions: This is only a fourth of the ſum which Gervaſe ſays he 


levied on England: An inequality noways probable. A nation 


may by degrees be brought to bear a tax of 15 ſhillings in the 
pound, but a ſudden and precarious tax can never be impoſed 
to that amount, without a very viſible neceſſity, eſpecially in 


an age ſo little accuſtomed to taxes. In the ſucceeding reign, 


de rent of a knight's fee was computed e 25h | 
: . ee _— _ fees 5 


Fa: -srRerEN, p „18. This onde 0 lik 
and ET der was ſuitable to the ſtrain of admini- 
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Fnted..: prince; ſet kim an w . 3 1 
viglence... When, Geoffrey was maſter of Normandy, the. chap- 


det of Seer e Without His conſent, to proceed to the 


election f a biſhop ; upen which. be ordered all of them with 


the bien led t to be caſtrated, and made all their teſticles be 
brought him in a. plarter? Flint Steph. p. 44. In the war „ 
Toulouſe, Henry laid a a heayy and an arbitrary tax on all the 
. n i” Naas, La, i vhs IN P. . 


for 


OI ot ee of 555 who was iS 
.8ary 70 Becker F though, no doubt, höe may be ſuſpeRted 
his patron... Lord, Lyttelton chuſes 98 
follow: the authority. of a manuſcript. letter, or rather n - 
Qs, of. * Folligt,: biſhop of London, Which i 1s addreſſed lo 
ecket. hiaaſelf,..at ith e.zime when the. bilbop appealed to the 


F from, the © £99 ae denonnced againſt, him by | 
his primate, .. My reaſons, why Loive t the preference to 11 


Stephens are, I * uf the friendſhip of Fitz-Stephens might 


- 


P render him partiat to Becket even after the death of that pre- a 
Late, the declared enmity of the' biſhop, 1 mult, during his life- 
_ time, have rendered him more partial 6n-the other fide, .) 


The biſhop was moved by intereſt, as well s enmity, tocalums 
winte Becket. He had himſelf to defend againſt the ſentence 
of excommunieation, dreadful to all, more eſpecially to @ pre- 
late: And no more effectual means than to throw all the 
blame on his aatkefüry. (3.) He has actually been guilty of 
palpable calummfes in that letter. Among theſe, I reckon: be 


| Milowivg: He affe, that, when Becket ſubſcribed the Con- 


Aitutions of Clarendon,” he ſaid plainly to all the biſhops * 
England, It is my maſter's pleaſure, that T ſhould for fevear ma 
Jelf, and at preſent I ſubmit to it, and do reſolve to incur a pers 
Jury, and repent afterwards as I may. / However barbarons the 
times, and however negligent zealous churchmen were then 
of morality, theſe are not words which a primate of great ſenſe 


and of much ſeeming ſanctity would employ in an 2 


of his ſuffragans: He might act upon theſe principles, hos. 
never ſorely would publickly avow them. Folliot alſo ſays, - 
that all the biſhops were reſolved obllinately to oppoſe the _ 


N 5 Conditutions of of Clagradon, but urs * eee 


* K 
"Ei Iz a9 ; | 8h * 
* 


ale whey to Becket's OM wks 7 nog was not „ * 


tute either of courage or of zeal for eccleſiaſtical ms eras ; 7 


(4. The violence. and injuſtice of Henry, aſcribed to him by 
Fitz-Stephens, is of a piece with the reſt of the proſecution... 
Nothing could be more iniquitous, than, after two years 
 filence, to make a ſudden and un prepared demand upon Becket 
to the amount of 44,006 marks (equal to a ſum of near a mil- 
lion in our time) and not allow him the leaft interval to bring 
in his accounts, If the king was ſo palpably oppreſſive 1 in one 
article, he may be preſumed to be equally ſo in the reſt. 63 
Though Folliot's letter, or rather manifeſto, be addreſſed to 
Becket himſelf, it does. not acquire more authority. on that 
account, We know not what anſwer was made hy Becket : 


The collection of letters cannot be oppo quits 3 11 = 


But that the collection was not u 


very partial to that primate, apps 
where there are many 
EN TEE 45 


12 audi. 
ain! 2 Jeſſſ 


Inſomuch that the edi 


proper to publiſh th 
this letter of Falls, Poa 


as not deigning to write to = —— Wwhoſe 5 


very commerce would contaminate him ; and the biſhop, truſt- 
ing to this arrogance of his primate, might calumniate him 
the more freely. (6.) Though the ſentence, pronounced on. 
Becket by the great council, implies, that he had refuſed to 
make any anſwer. to the king's court, this does not fortify the 
narrative of Folliot. For if his excuſe was rejected as falſe and 
frivolous, it would be treated as no anſwer. Becket ſ ubmitted 
ſo far to the ſentence of confiſcation of goods and chattels, that 
he gave ſurety, which is a proof, that he meant not at that time 
to queſtion the authority of the king's courts.  (7.) It may be 


worth obſerving, that both the author of Hiſtoria quadrapar. | 


» Pegs 


* 


ijta, and Gervaſe, contemporary writers, agree with Fitz- | 5 


Stephens; and the latter ee eee ee 
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1e or rn ringer. ov. 
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